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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


IT is three years almost to a day since Great Britain and Japan 

re signed and sealed that Agreement which is 
gradually becoming recognised as a scarcely less 
pregnant event in our own history than it is in 
the history of our ally. We make no apology for recurring to 
this memorable compact, because the obligations then deliberately 
undertaken by his Majesty’s Ministers, with the general approval 
of the nation, may not inconceivably materialise in the near 
future. It is, therefore, vital that the British people should 
endeavour to appreciate their contract, all the more as the states- 
men of both parties obstinately refuse to co-operate in the work 
of “educating our masters” on the higher problems of national 
policy. The inner diplomatic history of the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty has been successfully withheld from the world, and in all 
probability many years will elapse before its exact genesis becomes 
public property. This wise reticence on the part of its authors 
has provoked much speculation, and various more or less plausible 
theories have been propounded as to the moving cause of this 
momentous departure in British policy. At one time we were 
told that Great Britain was induced to sign the Agreement by the 
knowledge that otherwise Japan would gravitate towards a for- 
midable anti-British combination, which would have resulted in 
our political elimination from the Far East, and ultimately our 
commercial exclusion. According to another theory the Anglo- 
Japanese negotiations during the winter 1901-1902 formed part 


of still wider negotiations between this country and certain 
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European Powers which would have involved on the one hand 
our entanglement in the Triple Alliance while on the other hand 
we should have acted as the missing link between Germany and 
Co. and Japan. Berlin would thus have acquired a magnificent 
opportunity for complicating our relations with Japan, and of 
selling our joint interests to Russia; Englishmen should never 
forget—however much it may be forgotten in Downing Street— 
that subservience to Russia has been the keynote of German 
policy for the last hundred years, though, doubtless, if Russia 
evet becathe a cripple, Germany’s feelings for her “ Eastern 
neighbour” would experience a startling change. She would 
cease to be a Russian satrapy. While we have never accepted 
the view that Great Britain was coerced into the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance by anything in the shape of a threat on the part of the 
Marquis Ito (who was credited at one time with looking towards 
Russia rather than towards England), it is obvious that had we 
treated the Japanese “offer” as some of our “ statesmen” desire 
to treat the colonial “ offer” she would have been compelled in 
her own iriterests to take het goods elsewhere, and in all pro- 
bability arrangements would have developed to our detriment. 
Our isolation in Europe would have emphasised our isolation in 
Asia, just as our Far Eastern alliance has reacted on our position 
in Europe and enabled us to effect an understanding with France. 
It is to the credit of the British Government, responsible for the 
Japanese Alliance, that the alternative should have been fully 
appreciated. 


If it be true, as there is good reason to believe, that we simul- 
Non-Party taneously escaped from © OREN Euro- 
Policy. pean alliance in which we should have played the 
humiliating réle of “a naval Austria,” we may 

indeed be thankful. It is said that we owe our salvation to the 
sceptical resistance of the late Lord Salisbury, who, although 
during his long career at the Foreign Office he occasionally 
seemed to humour Germany, was never hypnotised by Wil- 
helm II., of whom he entertained a wholesome distrust, which 
we devoutly hope that the present Premier may have imbibed 
from his illustrious uncle. Let us, however, for the moment 
dismiss all speculations as to the origin of the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement of January 30, 1902, and recall its terms, bearing in 
mind that it was signed more than a year before the conclusion 
of the war in South Africa, when all the civilised world—under 
the leadership of Germiny—was snarling at us and predicting 
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our downfall. It carne as a precious gage of confidence in our 
ultimate triumph from a Power who is the proved embodiment 
of efficiency, and it exercised a very salutary influence on our 
Continental enemies, who were itching to interfere. When 
published on February 11 (1902) the Agreement was accom- 
panied by a covering despatch from Lord Lansdowne to Sir 
Claude Macdonald, our Minister in Tokyo, containing the British 
exposé des motifs. The Foreign Minister pointed out that this 
new developmeat was “the outcome” of recent events in the 
Far East, during which Great Britain and Japan “have been in 
close and uninterrupted communication, and have been actuated 
bysimilar views.” Both desired to preserve the integrity and 
independence of the Chinese Empire, and both were equally 
concerned in upholding the policy “of equal opportunities for 
the development of their commerce and industry,” and desired 
“ that peace should not only be restored, but should for the future 
be maintained.” As a result of their co-operation during the 
Boxer troubles and the attack upon the Peking Legations, the 
two Governments had become convinced that their Far Eastern 
policy was “identical.” Consequently “it has resulted that each 
side has expressed the desire that their common interests should 
find expression in an international contract of binding validity.” 
This community of opinion and interest dates far beyond the 
Boxer troubles; as the Times pointed out in a leading article 
on the Agreement, “if the fabric has been reared and completed 
to its present stage by Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne, 
the site was cleared and the foundations were laid by Lord 
Rosebery,” who eight years ago, when all the other Powers 
were hesitating, showed “that he was prepared to treat as an 
equal the State we now greet as an ally” by consenting to that 
revision of the Treaties with the Western Powers which enabled 
Japan to take her rightful place amongst the nations ; and later 
on, again, it was Lord Rosebery who refused to allow England 
to be associated with the Triple Alliance of Russia, Germany and 
France, who combined to rob Japan of the lawful fruits of her 
crushing victory over China. As we observed in these pages 
three years ago, “in spite of the disorganised condition of the 
Liberal Party, it is infinitely satisfactory to all patriotic English- 
men to feel that such an important new departure in British 
policy has been the handiwork of the best men on both sides, and 
we say this without any desire to deny Lord Lansdowne the 
credit of placing the coping-stone on this great international 
edifice.” 
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In his explanatory despatch the British Foreign Minister dwelt 
on the essentially pacific character of the Agree- 
ment, seeing that in the first article “we join in 
entirely disclaiming any aggressive tendencies 
either in China or Corea,” though either Power would be entitled 
to take “‘such precautionary measures as might be necessary in the 
event of aggressive action by any other Power, or for the pur- 
pose of protecting the lives and property of their own subjects.” 
The chief obligations undertaken by the High Contracting Parties 
were the maintenance of a strict neutrality “in the event of 
either of them becoming involved in war, and of coming to one 
another’s assistance in the event of either of them being con- 
fronted bythe opposition of morethan one hostile Power ;” while, 
according to other provisions, Great Britain and Japan “ under- 
take that neither of them will, without consultation with the 
other, enter into separate arrangements with another Power to 
the prejudice of the interests described in the Agreement,” and 
whenever those interests are threatened “ they will communicate 
with one another fully and frankly.” In other words there were 
to be no treacherous “ re-insurance ” treaties behind each other’s 
backs. While the primary intention of the Agreement was to 
keep the peace, the possibility of its being broken by the aggres- 
sive action of another Power either alone or supported by allies, 
was foreseen and provided for. In the words of Lord Lans- 
downe’s despatch : 


Peace and 
Preparation. 


It inno way threatens the present position or the legitimate interests of 
other Powers. On the contrary, that part of it which renders either of the 
High Contracting Parties liable to be called upon by the other for assistance 
can operate only when one of the allles has found himself obliged to go to war 
in defence of interests which are common to both, when the circumstances in 
which he has taken this step are such as to establish that the quarrel has not 
been of his own seeking, and when, being engaged in his own defence, he 
finds himself threatened, not by a single Power, but by a hostile coalition. 


The text of the Agreement, binding on both signatories, is natu- 
rally more important than the interpretation of either party, and 
we think it advisable once again to reproduce this historic docu- 
ment, so as to make it thoroughly familiar to our readers. 


Agreement between Great Britain and Fapan, signed at London, 
Fanuary 30, 1902. 


The Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a desire 
to maintain the s/atus guo and general peace in the extreme East, being more- 
over specially interested in maintaining the independence and territorial 
integrity of the Empire of China and the Empire of Corea, and in securing 
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equal opportunities in those countries for the commerce and industry of all 
nations, hereby agree as follows : 

ARTICLE I.—The High Contracting Parties, having mutually recognised 
the independence of China and Corea, declare themselves to be entirely unin- 
fluenced by any aggressive tendencies in either country. Having in view, 
however, their special interests, of which those of Great Britain relate princi- 
pally to China, while Japan, in addition to the interests which she possesses 
in China, is interested in a peculiar degree politically, as well as commercially 
and industrially, in Corea, the High Contracting Parties recognise that it will 
be admissible for either of them to take such measures as may be indispensable 
in order to safeguard those interests if threatened either by the aggressive 
action of any other Power or by disturbances arising in China or Corea, and 
necessitating the intervention of either of the High Contracting Parties for the 
protection of the lives and property of its subjects. 

ARTICLE II.—If either Great Britain or Japan, in the defence o their 
respective interests above described, should become involved in war with 
another Power, the other High Contracting Party will maintain a strict neu- 
trality, and use its efforts to prevent other Powers from joining in hostilities 
against its ally. 

ARTICLE III.—If in the above event any other Power or Powers should join 
in hostilities against that ally, the other High Contracting Party will come to its 
assistance and will conduct the war in common, and make peace in mutual 
agreement with it. 

ARTICLE 1V.—The High Contracting Parties agree that neither of them 
will, without consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with another 
Power to the prejudice of the interests above described. 


ARTICLE V.—Whenever, in the opinion of either Great Britain or Japan, the 
above-mentioned interests are ir jeopardy, the two Governments will com- 
municate with one another fully and frankly. 

ARTICLE VI.—The present Agreement shall come into effect immediately 
after the date of its signature, and remain in force for five years after that 
date. 

In case neither of the High Contracting Parties should have notified twelve 
months before the expiration of the said five years the intention of terminating 
it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year from the day on 
which either of the High Contracting Parties shall have denounced it. But if, 
when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either ally is actually engaged in 
war, the alliance shall, 7fso facto, continue until peace is concluded. 


The reader will note that the Anglo-Japanese Agreement runs 
for five years from the date of its signature 


ae (January 30, 1902), being terminable by twelve 
ee 2d months’ notice on either side. In other words 
Alliance, 


our future relations with Japan, which form the 
corner-stone of Far Eastern policy, upon which depends the 
maintenance of the most hopeful markets outside the British 
Empire, will be at the mercy of whatever Cabinet may chance 
to hold office in this country on January 30 of next year ; unless 
Japan is still engaged in war, for, by a singularly wise provision, 
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the Agreement remains in force “ until peace is concluded.” It is 
somewhat strange that the subject should be sedulously boy- 
cotted by British statesmen of both parties, as it is second to 
no other question in importance ; and as we are approaching the 
verge of a General Election, the constituencies are entitled to 
learn the opinions on matters of public policy of those who 
aspire to rule the country. But you may search the Radical 
speeches in vain for any allusion to the portentous events in 
the Far East save for an occasional morbid outburst on the 
“horrors of war” or the wickedness of bloated armaments. 
The country is completely in the dark as to whether the Opposi- 
tion are willing to renew the Alliance. Nor is the silence of 
the Cabinet tactically sound. The Japanese Alliance is one of 
the very few popular Ministerial assets—which perhaps accounts 
for the attitude of the Opposition. Unionist speakers are entitled 
to make capital out of this sagacious and brilliantly successful 
piece of statesmanship, and it is surely the duty of the Govern- 
ment to challenge the other side as to their future policy. There 
are other reasons for emphasising the Alliance at this particular 
moment. Certain incidents have made an unfortunate impression 
in Japan—e.g., the sustenance of the Baltic Fleet by British coal, 
the escape of a Russian torpedo-boat from the Thames, British 
blockade-running into Vladivostok and Port Arthur, the conduct 
of H.M.S. Talbot—while other episodes too delicate to discuss 
in these pages indicate a want of consideration in responsible 
quarters in this country for the legitimate susceptibilities of 
our allies. British statesmen, like British judges, are wont to 
affect ignorance of matters of universal knowledge, but the British 
Foreign Minister cannot be unaware of the manner in which 
such occurrences are being exploited in Tokyo, where the German 
Emperor is engaged in a sinister effort to convince the Mikado 
that little or no reliance can be placed on perfidious Albion, owing 
to the inherent weakness of British Governments and the tradi- 
tional fickleness of the British people—who invariably leave their 
friends in the lurch—and that Japan would be consulting her own 
interests in making terms elsewhere. 


We utterly refuse to believe that so wise a Sovereign as the 
Emperor Mutsuhito will suffer himself to be 
bamboozled by the Kaiser just as though he 
were an ordinary Western statesman. It is 
impossible for Wilhelm II. to pose as the guide, philosopher, and 
friend of Japan. He has plunged heavily on the wrong horse 
and now that the race is practically over it is too late to “ hedge.” 


Germany and 
Japan, 
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He is the putative father of the Yellow Peril movement in Europe. 
He assisted Russia to deprive Japan of the fruits of her victory 
over China ten years ago, nor would the Tsar have dreamt 
of seizing Port Arthur had he not been manceuvred into it by 
Germany’s piracy at Kiau-Chiau. Bismarck avowed his respon- 
sibility for three wars waged by Germany. His pupil has beaten 
the record of his master, for he has had a hand in promoting 
three wars between other Powers from which Germany has 
reaped considerable profit while remaining a mere looker-on. 
Of these the greatest is that now raging in the Far East. From 
its commencement Wilhelm II. proclaimed Russia to be the 
champion of European civilisation and Christian culture against 
the “outer barbarian,” and he set every official and semi-official 
agency in Germany to work in the interests of the Tsardom. 
By guaranteeing peace in Europe and order in Poland, he enabled 
Russia to strip her western frontiers of the legions she has hurled 
against Japan, and in all probability the Baltic Fleet would never 
have started but for the gratuitous undertaking of the German 
Emperor to hold the North Sea against British aggression. Count 
von Biilow, the German Imperial Chancellor, himself described 
Germany as a “benevolent” neutral towards Russia, and rarely 
has “ benevolence” received a more benevolent interpreta- 
tion. On many public occasions the Emperor has testified his 
enthusiasm in the Muscovite cause, and his hopes for Muscovite 
victory, while in private he has repeatedly denounced the “ yellow 
monkeys of Japan,” and before the war he pledged his military 
reputation, quite in the style of the notorious Esterhazy, that 
“they would find themselves in their proper place as soon as 
they encountered Russian troops.” Within the past month by 
sheer personal pressure Wilhelm II. has compelled the reluctant 
financiers of Germany to condone the massacre of their co- 
religionists at Kishineff by floating a Russian loan of £25,000,000 
on remarkably easy terms considering the plight of the debtor. 
Germany has throughout acted as the moral ally of Russia, and 
has received exorbitant payment for her services—it is even 
suggested that Russia has undertaken to remain indifferent when- 
ever Germany considers the time ripe for attacking the inde- 
pendence of Holland. Moreover, German diplomacy has made 
much capital in St. Petersburg by contrasting her enthusiasm 
for Russia with the comparative lukewarmness of Russia’s ally, 
France, who, in an infinitely difficult position, which the Japanese 
have the good sense to recognise, has endeavoured to keep her 
natural sympathies for a friend in distress within lawful bounds. 
Common sense and decency alike demand that the German 
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Government shall continue to stew in the Russian juice however 
disagreeable the experience may be. 


Now that Japan promises to become supreme in the Far East, 
ha “After. the German Emperor is anxious to ingratiate 
thought.” himself with the Mikado’s Government. It is 
* highly suggestive that within a few days of the 
fall of Port Arthur it was whispered for the first time in the 
coulisses of diplomacy that some ten days before the outbreak 
of the war the German Emperor, alarmed by the information he 
had received concerning the respective strength and degree of 
preparedness of the Russian and of the Japanese forces, telegraphed 
to the Tsar approximately in the following terms: 

Je te prie de bien réfiéchir avant de t’engager dans une guerre avec le 

Japon. Selon les renseignements trés précis que j’ai recus sur les forces dont 
dispose le Japon, sur l'état de ses préparatifs, et aussi sur les forces dont tu 
disposes et que tu pourras maintenir en Manchourie, je doute le résultat 
dune guerre.- Je te prie donc de bien y penser avant de refuser définitive- 
ment les conditions Japonaises. 
To this appeal the Tsar is alleged to have replied that the Japanese 
conditions had not been refused, but that “dans tous les cas 
toutes les mesures sont déja prises pour assurer le triomphe de nos 
armes.” The very reliable Times correspondent in Vienna, in 
repeating this most interesting anecdote which was “men- 
tioned to me to-day (January 5) in a quarter which cannot be 
suspected of Germanophilism,” refuses to “guarantee the 
authenticity of the text above given, as it has possibly been 
modified in the course of oral transmission from diplomatist to 
diplomatist.” May not this opportunely divulged Imperial tele- 
gram be one of those ingenious “after-thoughts” in which the 
Wilhelmstrasse abounds, which are invariably given to the world 
at the psychological moment? Something of the kind was 
clearly called for on the fall of Port Arthur, which presaged the 
triumph of Japan and the failure of Russia, with whom hitherto 
Germany’s fortunes in the Far East had been inextricably 
bound up. The Japanese language presumably contains an 
equivalent for the saying, “Surely in vain the net is spread in 
the sight of any bird.” 


Japan will consult her own interests as regards the future of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, but her statesmen 
are too wise to allow themselves to be influenced 
by German intrigues, or by the unfortunate 
incidents to which we have alluded, some of which have been 


Great Britain 
and Japan. 
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unduly magnified. Great Britain still suffers from /aissez faire in 
its wildest forms, and our Government has no effective control 
Over private persons so long as these conform to the letter of the 
law. With the single exception of the escape of the torpedo- 
boat from the Thames, which was a mere piece of inter- 
departmental stupidity, there has been no lack of vigilance or 
good faith by British authorities in any part of the world in 
securing justice for Japanese interests. No Russian ship has 
been allowed to coal in any British port or in any port controlled 
by Great Britain, for Port Said, be it remembered, does not fall 
within this category. The spectacle of the Baltic fleet being 
nursed by German steamers carrying British coal, as well as the 
action of renegade money-grubbing Englishmen in selling 
supplies to the enemies of our ally, has excited as much disgust 
among all decent-minded people in this country as it has aroused 
resentment in Japan. Every nationality possesses its black sheep, 
and these very individuals who have been trying to make 
fortunes at the expense of the Japanese, would be equally 
ready to supply any enemy at war with their own country. 
There are analogous instances in our savage warfare, as for 
example in Somaliland. Happily the injury inflicted on Japan 
by British blockade-running is nearing its term, and the prospec- 
tive capture of the steamers engaged in this disgraceful traffic 
will be a lesson to the underwriters of Lloyds’ which they richly 
deserve and will not speedily forget. The outstanding fact in the 
situation is that Great Britain has loyally fulfilled the main obli- 
gation of the Alliance by keeping the ring and by preventing a 
revival of the Triple Alliance of 1895, which would otherwise have 
entered the field directly Russia began to suffer reverses. As Mr. 
Balfour, the Prime Minister, emphatically declared at South- 
ampton, we are determined to uphold the policy to which we are 
pledged, with allour resources. Moreover, we have rendered one 
signal service to the Japanese people, which, though an open 
secret in England, does not appear to be generally known in 
Japan. Two years ago the British Government refused to pur- 
chase the two Chilian battleships on the ground that they were 
unsuitable for the British Navy, and they remained in the market 
during the critical months preceding the war. Directly our 
Government realised that it was inconvenient to Japan to pur- 
chase these battleships, and that they would consequently be 
purchased by Russia, although money was anything but plentiful 
in the British Exchequer at that moment, we decided to buy 
them. They are now generally recognised as being two of the 
finest ironclads afloat, and their addition to Admiral Rojhdest- 
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vensky’s squadron would have been a serious menace to Japan. 
This important incident serves to show that, in spite of their 
reticence, and some carelessness, the Balfour Government are 
fully alive to the moral obligations of the Japanese Alliance, 
and appreciate the solidarity of British and Japanese interests. 
Three years ago Lord Lansdowne expounded the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement in the House of Lords in a speech instinct with true 
statesmanshp, and it is inconceivable that he should be a con- 
senting party to the frittering away of a great policy : 


I think it is true that in recent years international agreements involving 
assistance on the part of this country to other Powers have been generally 
regarded with considerable suspicion and misgiving ; but I say frankly we are 
not going to be deterred by these considerations, or to admit for a moment 
that because this Agreement does involve a new departure it is therefore open 
to adverse criticism. I do not think that any one can have watched the recent 
course of events in different parts of the world without realising that many 
arguments of undoubted weight generations ago have ceased to be entitled to 
the same consideration now. What do we see on all sides? We observe 
tendency on the part of the Great Powers to form a group. We observe a 
tendency to ever-increasing naval and ‘military armaments that involve ever- 
increasing burdens upon the people of those countries where these armaments 
are accumulated. There is also this—that in these days war breaks out very 
suddenly, which was not the case in former days, when nations were not, as they 
are now, armed to the teeth and ready to enter on hostilities at any moment. 
When we consider these features of the international situation we must surely 
feel that that country would indeed be endowed with an extraordinary amount 
of what I might call self-sufficiency which took on itself to say that it would 
accept without question, without reservation, the doctrine that all foreign 
alliances were to be avoided as embarrassing and objectionable. Therefore 
I would entreat your lordships to look at this matter strictly on its merits, and 
not to allow your judgments to be swayed by any old formula or old-fashioned 
superstitions as to the desirability of pursuing a policy of isolation for this 
country. 


As was fully recognised by Lord Lansdowne in this memorable 
The “ Cologne speech, the Japanese Alliance marked a new era 
Gazette.” 9 British foreign policy. It closed the chapter 

of what was somewhat grandiloquently termed 

“our splendid isolation,” which had been regarded abroad as a 
selfish indifference to the responsibilities of a great Power. 
Moreover it directly paved the way for the Entente Cordiale with 
France, who realised that Great Britain was ready to undertake 
positive international engagements, and we earnestly hope that 
both the substance and the form of the Agreement of 1902 will be 
borne in mind as pointing a precedent for Anglo-French 
imitation, It would be easy to show that any cooling in Anglo- 
Japanese relations would react disastrously on British prestige, 
and contrary to the superficial view our relations with France 
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would be the first to suffer ; and we lay such stress upon this ques- 
tion at this particular moment—even at the risk of provoking some 
of our readers to the remark, “‘ Why force an open door ?”— 
because there is every reason to apprehend that the efficacy of the 
alliance may be seriously tested in the near future. While the 
German Emperor is posing in Tokyo as the friend of Japan, he 
has been feverishly active in Europe as the friend of Russia, 
and is only awaiting a decent pretext for making a diplomatic 
demonstration on her behalf. That such a move is within 
the purview of German diplomacy is made palpably plain 
to all who care to understand by the remarkable Christmas 
article in the Cologne Gazette, to which the unerring Berlin 
correspondent of the Times called the urgent attention of his 
countrymen. It had evidently been written in the Press Bureau 
of the Wilhelmstrasse, which we should always bear in mind is a 
regular department of the Berlin Foreign Office, for though not 
so constant in his attentions to the Cologne Gazette as was Prince 
Bismarck, Count von Bilow does not disdain the columns of 
the Rhenish organ when he wishes to unofficially admonish 
or exhort some neighbouring nation. Our readers will recollect 
that, in order to commend a new Army Bill to the Reichstag, 
Count von Bilow audaciously declared that Germany was liable 
to sudden attack from France, while his Imperial master, the 
German Emperor, simultaneously worked up a naval war scare at 
the expense of England in order to wring further battleships from 
reluctant taxpayers—Dr. Paasche, the Vice-President of the 
Reichstag, being his Majesty’s obliging agent in this matter. 
Such proceedings are common form in Germany. 


The French had no difficulty in exposing Count von Bilow’s 
trick, and the articles in the fournal des Débats 
and elsewhere brought the Cologne Gazette into 
the field to explain why Germany was displeased 
with France, and how her displeasure might be appeased. From 
this communiqué it transpires that the masterly reserve of 
M. Delcassé, who has held office as French Foreign Minister for 
more than six years, and who we are glad to note is to remain at 
his post, has been a serious stumbling-block to the marplots of 
the Wilhelmstrasse. On the admission of the semi-official writer 
in the Cologne Gazette, the Quai d’Orsay has had abundant chances 
of rendering services to Germany, which have been maliciously 
neglected. “French diplomacy did not lack opportunities for 
giving a sign of diplomatic goodwill when questions of interna- 
tional interests, far removed from the theatre of European affairs, 
and in themselves free from the perils of complications, were 


M. Delcassé’s 
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brought to its notice byGermany.” We need not stop to ascer- 
tain the locus of these “opportunities” for Franco-German 
co-operation, though investigation would probably reveal that. 
they were less “free from the peril of complications” than the 
Wilhelmstrasse imagined. The Venezuelan Mess, the Baghdad 
Railway and other Anglo-German undertakings, have been invari- 
ably represented in London as being “ free from complications,” 
and yet in each case the main object was to “complicate” our rela- 
tions with some other Power. We know that diplomatic action 
at our expense was urged upon Paris by Berlin at the time of 
the Kruger telegram, presumably as being “ free from the peril 
of complications,” but it was surely open to France to view the 
matter otherwise. It is a remarkable tribute to M. Delcassé’s 
sagacity that he should have been able to keep clear of German 
entanglements. We wish as much could be said of his British 
contemporaries. There is uncontrollable irritation in the Wil- 
helmstrasse with the Quai d’Orsay for having improved the 
relations of the Republic with “the Empire of the Tsar and the 
Papacy, Clerical Monarchies like Spain, and Liberal Monarchies 
like England and Italy, on behalf of the peace of the world,” 
while resolutely refusing to grasp the Mailed Fist on the basis of 
the Treaty of Frankfurt. France’s offence, in fact, consists of 
refusing to renounce her moral claim to the plundered provinces. 
It is hinted, however that M. Delcassé may have some agreeable 
surprise in store for the Germans, for, as is cynically pointed out 
by the Cologne Gazette, the war in the Far East (which Germany 
has done her utmost to provoke and to encourage) compels France 
to sing a somewhat smaller tune inthe European concert. “The 
war now being conducted in East Asia by the ally of France, and 
the effects and necessities of that war, which will make them- 
selves felt for years to come, has in point of fact diminished by 
one half the military value of the Dual Alliance in its European 
aspects.” Therefore “it would be wild insanity on the part of 
a French Minister for Foreign Affairs to pick a quarrel in Europe 
in these circumstances.” Every one acquainted with the present 
temper of France is aware that the last thing she thinks of is to 
pick a quarrel with any one. Buta merely negative attitude on 
her part will not suffice her neighbour. 


As the Times Berlin correspondent warns us, the object of the 
Cologne Gazette is to adumbrate the very ambitious 
policy which Wilhelm II. is eager to launch at 
the first opportunity. Owing to his strenuous 
personal exertions, Germany has succeeded in establishing such 
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relations with Russia as “open up perspectives for German policy 
which have not been within the vision of German statesmen 
since the Treaty of Shimonoseki, and the joint action of Russia, 
Germany and France upon that occasion.” The present war is 
regarded as offering an even more favourable field than the pre- 
vious war for the operations of the former Triple Alliance, in 
which the Kaiser would play the réle of predominant partner, and 
which would not only establish a lasting control of the situation 
in the Far East, but would also confer the hegemony of Europe 
upon Germany. In the words of the Times correspondent : 


It is the interest of France that Russia should no longer be paralysed as a 
European factor by the exigencies of the present campaign on land and sea. 
It is the interest of Germany to re-establish the Far Eastern triple alliance, 
with the object of ultimately transferring its influence to Europe, and perhaps 
even of substituting what might be classed a “‘ horizontal” European triplice 
for the “ perpendicular” one which exhibits so many signs of decay, and for 
which, even in Berlin, such scant respect is frequently manifested. 


Germany can only realise this prodigious project by establishing 
an understanding between Russia and Japan on the ruins of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Hence the present anti-British intrigue 
in Tokyo. Once convince the Japanese that Great Britain is 
a mollusc without brains, blood, or backbone, whose support 
could never be relied upon at a pinch, and would not be worth 
having if it could, and the whole position in the Far East 
would be transformed. In her own interests Japan would be 
compelled to make what terms she could with her present enemy 
under the pressure of Germany and France. This daring scheme 
obviously necessitates the elimination of the American factor, 
which is also being attacked in Tokyo by the same weapons, 
viz., misrepresentation and lies, as are being directed against 
Great Britain. But while endeavouring to prejudice the Japanese 
against the Americans, the German Emperor, who is in one 
respect like St. Paul, is assiduously working in Washington to 
draw the United States into the anti-Japanese concert by the 
Yellow Peril bogey. 


To those who object that the existing relations between France 
Our Duty andGreat Britain must inevitably sterilise any such 

“combination as that foreshadowed by the Cologne 
Gazette, it may be answered for the hundredth time that France 
is primarily a Continental nation, and the chief creditor of 
Russia. The Russian Alliance is considered no less necessary to 
the Republic than is Russian solvency. France feels that she 
cannot afford to become militarily isolated, while the French 
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investor cannot face a loss twice as great as the war indemnity 
to Germany. Influential French politicians are seriously con- 
cerned at the progress of German diplomacy in St. Petersburg, 
and would make almost any sacrifice sooner than see France’s 
place taken by Germany in the Dual Alliance. It would be 
premature to speculate as to how far the recent ministerial shuffle 
in Paris may promote the German design. The intentions of 
the United States are shrouded in obscurity. A great prepon- 
derance of American opinion is clearly on the side of Japan, 
and the average American hotly resents the suggestion that his 
country would stand aside and see an American protégé robbed 
of the twice earned fruits of victory. On the other hand, the 
President from time to time makes peace-at-any-price speeches, 
which diffuse the impression in Europe that he might be 
induced to take the lead in any stop-the-war movement. The 
position is therefore fraught with much anxiety and some peril. 
Everything depends on the action of the British Government, 
and we earnestly hope that on the meeting of Parliament, if not 
before, Lord Lansdowne will make it plain to all whom it may 
concern that the British Government will resolutely abide by the 
spirit as well as the letter of the Japanese Agreement, and will 
place the British Navy at the service of Japan in the event of any 
attempt by any combination to repeat the performance of ten 
years ago. In this case the bold line is the prudent and the 
peaceful line. We could probably count on the co-operation of 
the United States. We could certainly count on her neutrality if 
she saw we meant business. Great Britain and Japan control a 
sufficient naval preponderance to make a conflict out of the 
question. We trust that the Government may also announce that 
the Agreement with Japan is to be enlarged and prolonged. Each 
Power ought to be prepared to guarantee the Asiatic possessions 
of the other. 


When we went to press at the end of December, the Japanese 
Fall of had at last succeeded in effecting a lodgment on 
Seek hath. the inner defences of Port Arthur by capturing 
Fort Kikwan, and although the culmination of 

their heroic achievement seemed at hand, few were prepared for 
the amazing developments of the next few days. If the reader will 
turn to the instructive review of the siege of Port Arthur at the 
end of this number, from the pen of Colonel Beresford, one of the 
very few Englishmen intimately acquainted with the ground, and 
to the admirable map which we are enabled to publish thanks 
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to the courteous permission of the Times, the last stage of the siege 
will become perfectly clear. On December 28 the besiegers 
exploded dynamite under the parapet of the terrible fortress of 
Ehrlung, one of the keys to the western defences of Port Arthur, 
which they carried with a valuable contingent of big guns. By a 
similar operation they acquired the sister fort of Sung-su. Possibly 
more decisive than either of these events was the death of the 
gallant General Kondratenko, the commandant of the garrison, 
who had been the life and soul of its defence. He was killed in 
the casemate of an outlying fort by an 11-inch shell. On the first 
day of the New Year Nogi’s centre division carried Fort H. and 
Fort Panlungshan, while Husanyangtau was captured by his right 
column. The western defences of Port Arthur had thus been 
pierced, and General Stoessel very wisely decided to propose 
terms of surrender, which General Nogi received and accepted at 
the close of New Year’s Day. There was little difficulty in settling 
the terms, which were substantially an unconditional surrender, 
though the Japanese, on the chivalrous order of the Mikado, in 
recognition of the gallantry of the enemy, allowed General 
Stoessel and his brother officers to wear their swords, and gave 
them the option of returning to Russia on parole, provided they 
undertook to take no further part in the war. The rank and file 
became prisoners of war. 


Thus ends one of the most glorious episodes in history, and 
Vasescaa should be sorry to join ina campaign of dis- 
Vanitiished. paragement of the losers, which could only 

succeed in plucking some of the laurels from the 
brows of the winners. The Japanese, who admit having sacrificed 
55,000 men in capturing Port Arthur, are in a better position 
to appraise the defence than any lookers on however expert, 
and the Japanese tributes to General Stoessel and his gallant 
comrades in arms certainly ring true. Indeed we should have 
thought that the story of the siege, as is admirably argued in the 
Outlook, form a sufficient reply to the critics. The natural 
defences of Port Arthur, as may be gathered from Colonel 
Beresford’s paper, are even stronger than was generally believed 
in Western Europe,and when improved by Russian engineers, and 
defended by Russian troops, they proved infinitely more formidable 
than the strategists of Tokyo anticipated. It must also be recog- 
nised that the provisioning of Port Arthur showed unexpected 
foresight. With such advantages General Stoessel and his garrison 
for more than two hundred dtys held at bay the most powerful 
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artillery ever employed in siege operations, supported by an 
infantry of which every individual was a Bayard. The Russian 
resistance completely dislocated the Japanese plan of campaign, 
which assumed the capture of Port Arthur last July or at the 
very latest August ; moreover, General Stoessel held up a Japanese 
army several times the size of his own garrison, which if avail- 
able at the battle of Liau-yang, must inevitably have annihilated 
the main Russian army. We are not prepared to take a hand in 
the great strategic controversy as to whether the Russians were 
wise or unwise in holding Port Arthur, but are merely looking 
at the matter from the point of view of the General who was 
ordered to hold it. And what were the circumstances of the 
surrender? The Port Arthur fleet had been destroyed, and 
could therefore afford no assistance to the approaching Baltic 
Squadron; 10,000 of the defenders had actually been killed— 
that is, about one in three of the fighting men—while from 
16,000 to 19,000 were in hospital. Somebody’s arithmetic is at 
fault. The Japanese are reported to have taken 27,000 un- 
wounded effectives, counting army and navy. General Stoessel 
himself had informed the Tsar on the eve of the surrender that 
he had only 8000 men nominally on duty, most of whom were 
unfit for fighting, and it seems inconceivable that he could in 
such circumstances have misled his Sovereign, or have so mis- 
calculated his garrison. In any case nothing can detract from 
the glory of our allies. Indeed, the valour of the losers gives 
us a measure of the performance of the winners. Never has 
such élan been combined with such endurance. We need 
not, however, dwell on the events of the siege, which are fully 
detailed in Colonel Beresford’s pages. Suffice it to say that the 
prize was worthy of the sacrifice. As our contributor points 
out, for every one of the guns taken from Napoleon which now 
adorn the Kremlin at Moscow, two have been delivered up 
to the Japanese. The official list of captures is truly imposing. 
It includes 59 forts or fortifications, 546 guns, 54 large, 149 
medium and 343 small; 80,000 rounds of ammunition, some 
million cartridges, 35,000 rifles, 4 battleships, 2 cruisers, 14 gun- 
boats and 50 smaller vessels. Among the prisoners were 4 
admirals, 8 generals, 57 colonels, 100 captains and commanders, 
531 army captains and lieutenants, 200 naval lieutenants, 250 
officials, 22,434 rank and file of the army, 4500 blue-jackets, 4100 
non-combatants in both services, besides 15,000 or 16,000 sick 
and wounded, raising the grand total to 48,000. 
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The fall of Port Arthur, though long expected, made an 
immense impression throughout the civilised and 
The meee ee i 
: uncivilised world, and enterprising political specu- 
Immediate lat ht hed ey 
ators are eagerly appraising its possible influence 
Outlook. : A 

on future ages. The one point upon which all 

are agreed is that the Eastern Gibraltar, which was taken by the 
Japanese from the Chinese in the war of 1895 and subsequently 
taken from the Japanese by the Triple Alliance of Shimonoseki 
on the ground that their presence on the mainland was a menace 
to the integrity of China, and was thereafter appropriated by Russia, 
now passes permanently into Japanese possession. With that 
intelligent anticipation of events which is one of their most 
striking characteristics, our allies are already provisioning their 
new acquisition for a two years’ siege, and making good all its 
defences, so that in the almost inconceivable event of their losing 
command of the sea, they would be able to hold Port Arthur for 
as long a period as our own Gibraltar withstood its assailants, 
According to Colonel Gadke, the German military critic (see 
an interesting article in the Standard, January 21), who as 
a German is desperately anxious to minimise Russian defeats, 
this latest disaster had been so completely discounted by General 
Kuropatkin that it will not affect his plan of campaign. Accord- 
ing to this guidnunc, who has recently returned from the theatre 
of war, the Russian army has been so heavily reinforced since 
the battle of the Sha-ho that Kuropatkin will be able to resume 
the offensive with every expectation of crushing the Japanese even 
though the latter may be reinforced by two or three divisions from 
General Nogi’s victorious army! It is admitted in Tokyo that 
General Kuropatkin has received a considerable accession of 
strength, and his field army is now estimated at 300,000 men. 
But according to the most competent opinions the reinforcements 
despatched to Marshal Oyama render General Kuropatkin’s posi- 
tion even more precarious than it was. According to not unfriendly 
French critics the Russian General had the utmost difficulty 
in feeding his force even before the recent reinforcements, and 
though Russian arms have attained one small but fleeting success, 
showing that they still possess some initiative, in the shape of 
General Mishchenko’s bold raid upon Niuchwang, there is nothing 
very hopeful in the military position of Russia, while as regards 
her naval position, the only satisfactory element is the growing 
realisation in St. Petersburg that without superior sea-power 
she has no chance of defeating Japan, and that at present she 
does not possess the requisite sea-power for that purpose 


The Times has ascertained that Admiral Rojhdestvensky has 
VOL. XLIV 63 
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received orders to lie perdu in the Indian Ocean for the next few 
months, not an easy task for a fleet of from forty to fifty ships. 
Japan wisely keeps her own counsel, and no one can guess at her 
plans either on sea or land. Probably for the time being the 
Mikado's Government, like the rest of the world, is more interested 
in the development of the Russian domestic drama than in the 
movements of Kuropatkin or Rojhdestvensky, and is echoing the 
pointed inquiry of a French onlooker, “Is this the end of a riot 
or the beginning of a Revolution?” In either case it cannot 
fail to exercise a serious influence on the war. Japan must derive 
a great moral reinforcement from the consciousness that she is 
fighting the battle of the Russian people as well as her own. 


The Russian tragedy at Port Arthur occurred, as we have seen, 
on New Year’s Day. Within three weeks it had 
Am Amhorxecy b letely overshadowed by still more 
——— = 

alarming events nearer home, upon which, how- 
ever, at the time of writing it would be exceedingly presumptuous 
to hazarda positive opinion. An Autocrat who is both unable to 
hold his own against external enemies, and to face the discon- 
tented populace of his own capital, would seem to have forfeited 
his occupation. We are fortunately able to throw a powerful 
searchlight upon the present régime in Russia in the shape of an 
article entitled “ An Autocracy at Work,” by the author of the 
famous paper entitled “The Tsar,” in the Quarterly Review last 
July, which created a world-wide sensation. In common with 
many other English readers we regarded that picture of the 
Tsardom and the Tsar as undeservedly harsh. Nicholas II. had 
consistently passed for an amiable and well-meaning monarch, 
with sound instincts though weak intentions, and there had always 
been a disposition in this country to excuse him as the tool of 
overbearing relatives and ambitious Ministers. In the face of 
the deplorable events of the past month it is impossible to main- 
tain a legend which has long ceased to find credence in the best 
nformed Russian official circles, as may be gathered from the 
ruthless pages of our contributor. Not a single phrase of this 
article has been softened, as we preferred that it should appear 
exactly as itreached us, so that our readers might form their own 
conclusions upon an indictment framed by a Russian who believes 
in theAbsolutist principle, and regards Autocracy as the most desir- 
able form of government for his country, but views the Tsardom 
as practised by the present Tsar as impossible. A not very dis- 
similar view underlies the painfully prophetic letter which Prince 
Trubetzkoi, Marshal of the Nobility of Moscow and President of 
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the Moscow Zemstvo, addressed to Prince Sviatopolk-Mirski, the 
unhappy Minister of the Interior, in the beginning of January, 
under circumstances worth recalling in view of subsequent events. 
As President of the Moscow Zemstvo, Prince Trubetzkoi made 
a strong and impressive speech at the end of last year dwelling 
on the grave economic and political disorganisation of the 
country, and expressing the hope that the day was at hand when 
the present bureaucratic régime which stood between the people 


and the Crown would be changed, and he undertook the respan- 


sibility of forwarding the Reform programme of the Moscow 
Zemstvo for presentation to the Tsar. Unfortunately the only 
effect of the whole Zemstvo agitation, of which so much was 
expected a few months ago, was the promulgation of a vague and 
wordy Imperial Decree comprising “ A Scheme for the Improve- 
ment of the Administration of the State,” making it clear that 
no serious instalment of freedom would be granted. Moreover 
the scintilla of promise detected in the Imperial manifesto was 
subsequently effaced by a curt official communiqué declaring 
“The Zemstvo and municipal institutions, as well as all associa- 
tions, will be obliged to remain within the limits of the functions 
assigned to them, and not to touch questions which they have no 
legal powers to discuss.” 


If the Decree was a disappointment the communigué was a 
heavy blow to the Moderate Party in Russja, who 
had regarded the Zemstvos as affording a valuable 
safety-valve, and who had hoped against hope for 
some substantial concession from the Tsar. The Moscow 
Zemstvo reflected the general despair in the following gloomy 
resolution: “ That this Zemstvo, deeply moved by the Govern- 
ment communiqué with regard to the proceedings at Zemstvo 
meetings, is unable to continue its business with the necessary 
calm, and therefore adjourns sine die.” It was under these 
circumstances, and fully alive to the risks of the proceeding, that 
Prince Trubetzkoi addressed his historic letter to the Minister of 
the Interior, which, on account of its authorship and origin, was 
pronounced by a foreign commentator to be “ hardly less fateful 
than even the fall of Port Arthur.” Admittting his responsibility 
as President of the Moscow Zemstvo for the Address recently 
submitted to the Emperor, the writer thus explained his motive 
for this serious step : 

Russia is now passing through a period of anarchy and reyolution. The 
present occurrences are not merely disturbances on the part of the youth of 
the country, but rather the reflection of the existing general condition of 


Prince 
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society. The present state of affairs is extremely dangerous for the whole of 
society, and particularly menacing to the sacred person of the Emperor. On 
that account it is the duty of every loyal subject to prevent such a disaster by 
every means in his power. 


Prince Trubetzkoi proceeded to give an account of his recent 
personal effort to convince the Emperor of the gravity of the 
situation : 

A few days ago I had the happiness to appear before the Emperor, and, as 
openly as I could, to make a report to him on the present condition of society. 
I endeavoured to make clear to the Emperor that what was now taking place 
was not a simple disturbance but a revolution, and further to explain to him 
what was driving the Russian people into a revolution, which it did not desire 
and which his Imperial Majesty is in a position to avert. There is, however, 
only one way of doing so, and that is by the Emperor’s placing confidence in 
the nation and in the forces which the existing estates of the realm constitute. 
I am strongly convinced in my own mind that if the Emperor, having con- 
fidence in them, would only allow these forces to approach him, Russia would 
be relieved of all the terrors of a sanguinary revolution with which she is now 
threatened, and would support her Emperor, his autocracy, and his will. 


The Moderate Party had nothing to show as a result of their 
attempt to bring the autocracy to reason, and the Zemstvos were 
summarily told to mind their own business, 


As an inevitable consequence of the Emperor’s inability to 
appreciate the appeal of the moderates a less 
moderate party now appeared upon the scenes, 
and with dire consequences both to the Russian 
people and the Russian Government. On January 16, 12,000 men 
employed at the Putiloff Iron Works in St. Petersburg struck work, 
and the following day their example was followed at the Franco- 
Russian Works, while the day after the Neva Shipbuilding Works 
followed suit, their example being followed by the cotton opera- 
tives. As these Russian strikes were dwarfed by an infinitely 
greater strike of German miners, and as the original demands of 
the St. Petersburg strikers were for less work and more pay, the 
real character of the movement was not at first appreciated 
abroad, but as the numbers rose from 50,000 to 150,000, and 
revolutionary political demands began to be grafted on to the 
labour grievances, it became evident that the Autocracy was con- 
fronted by a formidable though unarmed revolutionary move- 
ment, the objects of which may be gathered from the Strikers 
Charter, which is thus epitomised in the Daily Mail: 


Vladimir's 
Day. 


(1) The immediate convocation of a Constituent Assembly elected by 
universal suffrage. 
(2) Cessation of the war in the Far East, 


ne, 
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(3) Complete amnesty for political prisoners and exiles. 
(4) Liberty of the Press and of conscience. 
(5) Freedom of meetings and associations. 


A certain Father Gapon, an orthodox priest, placed himself 
at the head of this movement, which by January 20 embraced 
almost the entire working class population of St. Petersburg. 
One hundred and twenty-four factories were closed, the public 
services were completely disorganised, and the city was plunged 
in darkness. Both the popular and the official excitement were 
greatly increased by an ominous episode at the ceremony of the 
blessing of the Neva, which was attended by the Tsar, when 
either by accident or design one of the saluting guns fired a charge 
of shrapnel into the Winter Palace. From that moment both 
parties seem to have lost their heads. Father Gapon announced 
his intention of marching at the head of the populace to demand 
justice from the Tsar at the Winter Palace on the following 
Sunday, to which the Monarch replied by abdicating in favour 
of the Grand Duke Vladimir, who at once prepared for the im- 
pending butchery. The Ministry of the Interior appears to have 
made an effort to stop the assembly by issuing proclamations, 
but unhappily the people had been fooled into believing that the 
troops would refuse to fire, and the great mass started on their 
pilgrimage with a touching faith in the goodness of the “ Little 
Father,” who would instantly alleviate their unendurable misery 
if they could only talk with him face to face without the in- 
terference of his dreaded uncles and hateful officials. But directly 
the vast crowd, which seems to have been wholly unarmed, 
attempted to approach the rendezvous at the Winter Palace, it 
was attacked in the first place by mounted Cossacks armed 
with whips, was next fired upon with blank cartridge, and finally 
with ball cartridge. A terrible massacre ensued, it being estimated 
by dispassionate onlookers that about 2000 men, women and 
children were killed, and no less than 5000 wounded. 


A thrill of horror ran through the free communities of the civil- 
ised world, but in those quarters where the Red 
Peril is an even greater bogey than the Yellow 
Peril, the “severity” of the Russian Government 
was warmly applauded. For instance, the Prussian Kreuzzeitung— 
the organ of the Junker Party who regard the neighbouring 
autocracy as a pattern to imitate—thus gallantly defended the 
conduct of Vladimir and Co: 


A Prussian 
Vindication. 


An onset of this character must be opposed by the full authority of the 
State, else the State is lost. History has demonstrated that any sign of 
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yielding practically renders a teriffic calamity certain, and it is an old lesson 
of experience that ruthless energy at the proper moment is far more humane 
than irresolute vacillation. Whatever may be the number of the victims which 
energetic action entails, it is insignificant compared with the sacrifices which 
have always and inevitably been incurred when the reins of government were 
allowed to drag. 


The very worst impression was made abroad by the pusillanimous 
disappearance of the Tsar, who immediately fled from palace to 
palace and is still in hiding at the time of writing. It is felt that 
if he had only had the courage to meet his people and had 
received a deputation on the balcony of the Winter Palace, the 
whole crisis might have turned in his favour ; as it is, a river of 
blood runs between him and the nation. It would be risky to 
prophesy the ultimate consequences of this bloody butchery, of 
which not the least sinister feature from the revolutionary point 
of view is the willingness of the Russian in uniform to fire on the 
Russian out of uniform. So long as this spirit pervades the 
army, no “ movement,” however numerous, can have the smallest 
prospect of success, all the more as it is without arms or 
resources. Germans understand Russian ways better than we 
do, and as the Times Berlin correspondent points out, the 
National Zeitung is probably near the mark when it says : ‘Come 
what may, it is certain that the Russia of which the constitution- 
alists dream will not arise from the streams of blood which flowed 
yesterday in front of the Winter Palace and at Vassili Ostroff.” 
Foreigners should remember that the towns where all the journal- 
ists congregate, and which are evidently seething with excitement, 
bear but an infinitesimal proportion to the total Russian popula- 
tion, which is mainly composed of illiterate peasants, and so far 
there is little evidence that the peasantry share the aspirations of 
Father Gapon and his followers. The strongest ally of the 
Revolution is the unhappy personality of the Emperor. He 
alone can compass the downfall of the autocracy, but he would 
certainly be deposed by his relatives before things reached this 
pass, As we go to press it is announced that General Trepoff, 
the notorious Chief of Police in Moscow, has been appointed 
Governor-Genetal or Dictator of St. Petersburg, and that every 
prominent Reformer is being clapped into prison, 


It was so obvious to all students of French politics that 
The Cabinet the Combes Ministry had run its course that little 
or no surprise has been caused by its recent 
downfall. It received its notice to quit at the 
opening of the new Session, when M. Brisson, 
the Ministerial candidate for re-election to the Presidency of 


Crisis in 
France. 
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the Chamber, was defeated by M. Paul Doumer, the Opposition 
candidate, by a majority of twenty-five. The voting being by 
ballot, Republican malcontents, who have increased in 
numbers as the Ministry remained in power, enjoyed a safe 
opportunity of destroying the Cabinet without any risk of being 
brought to book by their constituents. No one contests M. 
Doumer’s qualifications for the Presidency of the Chamber. He 
is one of the ablest of French statesmen, and acquired a 
considerable reputation by his successful administration of Indo- 
China, though probably the Deputies who voted for him were 
less affected by his Colonial record than by their own personal 
feelings towards M. Combes, who for good, bad and indifferent 
reasons has alienated a large number of his followers. The 
Premier is, however, the last man “to take it lying down,” and 
he at once challenged his opponents to a full dress debate in 
which he expounded the Ministerial programme in a three hours’ 
speech of much force and vigour. But that he had lost his hold 
of the House was clearfrom the subsequent Division, when priority 
on the resolution accepted by the Government was only accorded 
by the narrow margin of eight votes, 289 to 281, though with some 
inconsistency the Ministerial programme was approved by the 
overwhelming majority of 388 to 55. In other words the House 
demanded other men to carry out the same measures. M. Combes 
had no alternative but to tender his resignation to M. Loubet, at 
the same time addressing a long letter to the President attributing 
his defeat to a coalition of Clerical and Nationalist hatreds and 
impatient Republican ambitions. The Ministerial crisis lasted a 
week, at the end of which it was announced that M. Combes’ 
Minister of Finance, M. Rouvier, would form the new Govern- 
ment, retaining the services of M. Delcassé, the Foreign Minister ; 
M. Berteaux, the recently appointed Minister of War; and M. 
Chaumié, Minister of Commerce. The only name of note in the 
new Cabinet is that of M. Etienne, Vice-President of the Chamber 
and President of the Colonial and Foreign Affairs group, who 
undertakes, to the surprise of his friends, the Ministry of the 
Interior, as his strength has always lain in foreign and Colonial 
affairs. The new Cabinet may be described as of the Gambettist 
hue. Itis perhaps a shade more Moderate than its predecessor, 
though it is already called “a Combes Government without M. 
Combes,” and it will devote itself to the same programme. Its 
Parliamentary prospects will be somewhat uncertain until it is 
known whether the Prime Minister can count on the support of 
the Socialist Party. As regards the foreign policy of France, which 
is of pressing importance at the present time, we may hope that the 
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presence of M. Delcassé at the Quai d’Orsay, reinforced as he is 
by so sound and capable a statesman as M. Etienne, who played 
sO important an unofficial part in effecting the Anglo-French 
Settlement, will enable the relations between England and France 
to progress on their present lines. At the same time the break- 
down of the bloc cannot fail to react unfavourably on the external 
position of France, because it marks the termination of that six 
years’ settled government, first under M. Waldeck Rousseau and 
then under M. Combes, during which foreign Powers knew 
precisely what they had to deal with, and no impartial observer 
can dispute for a moment that French prestige was immensely 
enhanced by that feeling of stability abroad. If we are now to 
be thrown back to the days of short-lived Ministries and constant 
crises, whoever may be in charge of the Quai d’Orsay will find 
his labours infinitely heavier. The fact must be faced that the 
political outlook in France is once more uncertain, and those 
who fish in troubled waters will try and take advantage of the 
change. 


Germany has had her full share of excitement during the past 
-., month. In the first place there has been a 

German ‘¥, : ; : ' 
ieee mammoth strike of miners, which ultimately em- 
braced over 200,000 men, with disastrous results 
to German industrial interests, especially the iron trade. The 
workmen who are still “out” are fighting for a minimum wage 
of 4s. to 5s. per shift, and against the iniquitous practice of can- 
celling their whole pay for trolleys found to contain even five 
per cent. of dross. The strike has been on the whole remarkably 
peaceful, and however much Russian methods of suppressing 
strikes may be envied next door, the authorities so far have stopped 
short of the use of ball cartridges, though there has been a cer- 
tain amount of sword-play by the police. Germany has likewise 
enjoyed all the advantages of a first-class war scare without any 
of the attendant risks. The caustic article on the ‘“‘ The German 
Emperor’s War Scare,” which we publish from the pen of 
“Custos,” places this amazing episode in its proper light, and 
fixes the responsibility upon its real author, for there is little doubt 
in well-informed diplomatic circles but that the German Emperor 
was the prime mover in this panic. As usual his Majesty was 
animated by mixed motives. In the first place it was advisable to 
accuse Great Britain of aggressiveness at a time when he had laid 
himself open to a similar charge, and we admit that his Majesty’s 
tactics were distinctly smart. He derived substantial assistance 
from the supineness of the British Government, which ought to 
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have been first in the field with the true story. If we were within 
an ace of war with Germany she would have been the aggressor. 
Indeed, the German Government assumed such a suspicious 
attitude during the crisis of the North Sea incident three months 
ago as to necessitate the sudden reinforcement of our Home 
Squadron by four battleships detached from the Channel Fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Bridgeman, nominally to watch 
the Russians at Vigo. Apparently at the eleventh hour the 
British Government realised that Germany was a hostile Power 
and would pounce on us if she had the chance. Consequently 
Admiral Bridgeman’s squadron was ordered to repair at full 
speed to Portland, where a formidable fleet had been hastily 
assembled for the purpose of watching the North Sea. Directly 
the Germans realised that they had been found out they aban- 
doned their mobilisation, and overwhelmed us with friendly 
assurances, The success of their plan depends entirely on our 
being surprised—it is the policy of the blow before the word. 
Fearing that this episode might become public property, it was 
suggested by some one in high quarters in Germany to Dr. 
Paasche, a leading National Liberal politician and a docile Vice- 
President of the Reichstag, to tell a German audience of the 
narrow escape which the German lamb had had of being fallen 
upon by the British lion ! 


961 


But the German Emperor, who is extremely clever—perhaps 
An Old excessively clever—insists on killing several birds 
Friend with the same stone, and apart from the necessity 

riend. ni : a 

of raising the cry of “Germany in danger” in 
order to cover up his tracks, there was also the desire of furnish- 
ing the hesitating German taxpayer with an overwhelming 
argument in favour of increasing the German Navy. A few 
weeks ago the “ friendly relations” between Great Britain and 
Germany were being used to convince the peaceful citizen that 
there was nothing provocative to this country in the great ex- 
pansion of the German Fleet, and to enforce this argument 
Wilhelm II. proposed visiting this country as a demonstration of 
Anglo-German goodwill. However, the protests on this side, and 
the redistribution of our fleets, showed that we were fully alive 
to his policy, so the “ war scare” was engineered in the interests 
of an immediate increase of the German Navy. Now that 
“alarming relations” have been semi-officially recognised as 
subsisting between Germany and Great Britain, Wilhelm II. is 
about to seek a pledge of goodwill from the British Government 
as an earnest that there is “no ill-feeling” towards Germany in 
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this country, and so that the world at large may be satisfied that 
there are no serious differences between them. Tell it not in 
Gath, nor whisper it in the streets of Askelon, that our old friend 
the Baghdad Railway is waiting to reappear upon the scenes. 
During the past month the principal Teutonic financier interested 
in this enterprise has visited London for the purpose of enlisting 
British capitalists in this venture, which cannot fail to cause 
surprise to those who remember the controversy two years ago, 
when one of the principal arguments in favour of British 
co-operation was that the railway would in any case be built by 
German capital, and that we should be foolish to be out of such 
a good thing. The fact is, that the promoters of this wild-cat 
scheme have failed to raise the necessary funds in Germany, in 
spite of the fact that money is so plentiful that a great Russian 
Loan of twenty-five millions was floated at a moment when 
Russian prestige was at its lowest ebb. 


Germany is overflowing with money for investment in any 
enterprise which is good enough for German 
money. But the Baghdad Railway under present 
conditions does not fall within this category. It 
is not so much our money which is required as our official and 
political support. This is to be the chief contribution of any 
British Syndicate that may be induced to participate in the enter- 
prise—for the sake of a very handsome commission. It would 
be their function to persuade the British Government to under- 
take that in the event of the railway being constructed, the Indian 
Postal Subsidy should be transferred from the British P. & O. to 
the German Railway ; the British Government is also to be asked 
to consent to an increase in the present Turkish Customs Duties 
(which are largely paid by British trade) so as to enable the neces- 
sary Turkish Loan to be floated in Paris out of which the kilo- 
metric guarantee required by the Baghdad Railway Company 
would beforthcoming. It may be asked, where do we come in ? 
Of course we do not come in at all except that some of our 
hyphenated financiers who are more German than British are to 
receive a magnificent commission for “converting” the British 
Government. Great Britain, as usual, is to provide the razor 
with which her own throat is to be cut. We shall, however, be 
greatly astonished if after the manner in which the Balfour 
Government burnt its fingers over this matter two years ago, they 
are again inveigled into making another “graceful concession ” 
of British interests to please Potsdam by giving such monstrous 
pledges as are being sought. The Baghdad Railway, if partly 


Beyond 
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commercial, is also a political and military undertaking, one of 
its chief attractions to its Imperial promoter being that it would 
give hima permanent lever for intrigue on the Indian Ocean, 
while it would enable him to transport Turkish Army Corps to 
the Persian Gulf in the event of Great Britain and Russia being in 
a death grapple in Central Asia. Our true policy towards the 
Baghdad Railway can be easily stated. The German Emperor 
may build as many railways to Baghdad as German investors 
care to pay for; but as it is against our interest to multiply land 
communications towards India, he must not expect any co-opera- 
tion from us. Under no circumstances would we consent to an 
increase of Turkish Customs Duties at the expense of our own 
trade, nor will we divert a postal subsidy from a British line of 
steamers to a German railway. Moreover, our declared policy 
regarding the Persian Gulf would compel us to regard any pro- 
longation of the Baghdad Railway beyond Baghdad to the shores 
of the Gulf as being what is technically termed “an unfriendly 
act.” 


There is considerable political excitement in Austria and 
Austri Hungary, as well as in Russia, Germany and 
ustria- : ; 
Hingary. France. Dr. von Korber, the Austrian Premier, 

has been finally harassed by German Obstructives 
into resignation after five years of ‘ passionless persistence,” his 
place being taken by Baron Gautsch, an ex-Premier of some 
ability, and a persona grata with the Sovereign; but he is not 
likely to succeed where Dr. Korber failed. The position in 
Hungary is grave. The Hungarian Diet was dissolved by the 
Emperor-King on January 4 in a speech from the throne in the 
royal palace of Buda-Pesth, in which his Majesty declared that 
the conflicts over Count Tisza’s procedure reforms had created 
so critical a situation that he considered it his constitutional duty 
to afford the nation an opportunity of expressing its opinion, and 
had therefore decided to dissolve the Diet before the expiration 
of the Parliamentary term. It is recognised that there is some- 
thing very much greater at stake than Count Tisza’s “ guillotine,” 
which was the ostensible cause of the present crisis, for the 
Opposition have made this revision of the Parliamentary Standing 
Orders a pretext for raising every conceivable constitutional 
question, from the right of the Government to dissolve Parlia- 
ment without securing supplies, to the relationship between 
Austria and Hungary. All efforts at a compromise have failed, 
and Count Apponyi, after many gyrations, has placed his silver- 
tongued eloquence at the service of the Party of Independence, 
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ranged under Mr. Francis Kossuth. Count Apponyi declares 
that the dual system of 1867 will no longer work, and that it will 
be necessary to revert to the principles of 1848. He will only 
tolerate one tie between the two countries, viz., the golden link 
of the Crown. Count Tisza on his side has adopted a frankly 
Hungarian attitude, which excites almost as much anxiety in 
Vienna as the wilder utterances of his opponents, and the 
speeches of many of his supporters in favour of Hungary’s 
claim as “a separate customs district” naturally alarm |the 
Austrians. This is a fateful year in Hungarian history, but 
so much confidence is still felt in the political genius of the 
Magyars, and Count Tisza seems so essentially strong and 
statesmanlike, that we cannot help hoping he may triumph 
over the Extremists, 


(¢ In the face of all these foreign excitements, to which might be 

added the growing anxiety as regards the near 
bea dbonrnages East and the relations between France and 
Morocco, upon which we publish an interesting, 
if not wholly reassuring, account from the pen of Mr. Walter 
Harris, our own domestic affairs seem comparatively dull, not to 
say humdrum. The single question of interest to politicians is the 
date of the next General Election, to which Ministers continually 
make oracular and conflicting references. The Prime Minister 
refuses to be drawn, but he speaks as though he were in for a 
long spell of office, and the suggestion that he is riding for a fall 
is supremely ridiculous considering the sacrifices he has made to 
preserve the Government. Some of his colleagues, on the other 
hand, ¢.g., Mr. Walter Long and Mr. Arnold Forster, seem to 
welcome the idea of a General Election, and to be fully recon- 
ciled to the prospects of Opposition, which is generally expected 
to be their lot. Others again, like Lord Onslow, regard it as 
unthinkable that the present Cabinet should make way for the 
Radicals a moment before it is absolutely necessary. He is for 
fighting to the bitter end; we should agree with him if we saw 
any advantage to be gained from delay. The fact is that the 
country, though despising his Majesty’s Opposition, is heartily 
sick of his Majesty’s Government, and the,Unionist Party will 
gain nothing except an accumulation of ignominy by the some- 
what contemptible policy of clinging to office. Ministers will be 
obliged to take their medicine some time, and the sooner they 
screw themselves up for the ordeal the sooner it will be over. 
The greater the delay the nastier the dose, 


Election. 
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The most extraordinary feature of Opposition oratory with 
which the country has been submerged for the 
The a . 

Phe past four months is its total lack of constructive 
PP capacity. This may be due to the unfortunate 
fact that the Party is largely dominated by busy lawyers who 
have no time to think, Otherwise it would be really remarkable 
that professional statesmen, who have, speaking generally, no 
interests beyond politics, and who have enjoyed the leisure of 
ten years’ Opposition, should be wholly unable to submit positive 
proposals for dealing with any of the national evils upon which 
they expend so much eloquence. Lord Rosebery may dramati- 
cally declare that Education, Temperance and Housing will be 
the chief concern of a Liberal Ministry (of which he wishes us 
to believe he will not be a member) ; but beyond the assertion 
that the present Education Bill and the Licensing Bill are to be 
repealed—pledges which it is easier for Oppositions to give than 
for Governments to carry out—and a certain amount of in- 
coherent talk about the taxation of land values, which would not 
in any way help the housing problem, though it might possibly 
provide some revenue, there is no hint of social legislation. 
Naturally the fate of the Newcastle Programme has terrified the 
Party of programmes, but they are now running to the opposite 
extreme. Home Rule is severely boycotted, and we are not 
allowed to know whether the advent of a Radical Government 
would mean the re-introduction of a Separatist Bill, or whether 
the Radicals think that Mr. Wyndham’s betrayal of Unionism 
exonerates them from carrying the matter any further. Then again 
there is no whisper concerning the taxation of Licences, which 
would be an obvious Liberal measure if the Party were in earnest 
about anything except scrambling into office. After all man 
cannot live by Free Imports alone, though the general run of 
Radical speeches suggests that this is all-sufficient food for 
the people. Apparently every Imperial and national interest is 
to be sacrificed to this early Victorian superstition. That Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who is about two generations 
behind his time, should be trotting out Cobden’s bogey of the 
“ bloated armaments” is only what might be expected ; but when 
we find Liberal Imperialists echoing the parrot cry, we realise 
how far the canker of Little Englandism has eaten into the vitals 
of the Party. Evil communications corrupt good manners, and 
Mr. Haldane, in the course of a Speech to the hungry lawyers of 
the Eighty Club, actually committed himself, in all the irre- 
sponsibility of Opposition, to the proposal to reduce the Navy 
Estimates by five millions, This demand for retrenchment is 
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designed to conceal the fact that while Cobdenism as a whole 
is breaking down, it has already been breached on the financial 
side. That we cannot undertake our present responsibilities 
on our present revenue is possible, but surely the obvious remedy 
is to broaden the basis of revenue, seeing that we have left 
untouched that great reservoir upon which all foreign nations rely 
for a large part of their resources. The Opposition are bound 
to fail in resisting the movement of Fiscal Reform because the 
naval expansion of other Powers at the present time will make 
it utterly impossible for any Government, whatever it calls itself, 
‘to reduce our expenditure upon armaments to any serious extent. 
That on Cobdenite principles we cannot afford to finance the 
Navy is not, as the Cobdenites imagine, a condemnation of the 
Navy: it is on the contrary a condemnation of Cobdenism. 
That they should be willing to sacrifice the fleet was only to be 
expected of men who sincerely believe that man was made for 
Free Imports and not Free Imports for man. 


The cause of Fiscal Reform continues to make satisfactory 
progress. Thanks to the joint blundering of the 
local Association and the Conservative Central 
Office, Lord Ridley’s seat at Stalybridge has 
been thrown away. These wiseacres selected as Unionist 
Candidate a so-called Free Trader in the person of Mr. 
Travis Clegg, who was handsomely beaten by nearly 1000 
votes. May it serve as a lesson to politicians who endeavour 
to run with the hare and hold with the hounds. On the 
other hand, Mr. Harry Lawson, who is a sound Fiscal Re- 
former, kept Mile End for the Unionist Party, the contest being 
mainly fought on the Alien question ; and though the majority 
was considerably reduced, the win was distinctly creditable con- 
sidering the number of aliens on the register, who were mar- 
shalled under theformidable auspices of Lord Rothschild,to whom 
the dumping of cheap men into this country appeals no less than 
the dumping of cheap goods. Free Importers are endeavouring 
to make capital out of our increased exports last year (though 
when our exports decline we are told they afford no true index 
of prosperity); but Mr. Chamberlain exposed this alleged 
“boom” in his splendid speech at Preston, for he showed that 
practically the whole increase of ten millions sterling in our 
exports represents approximately the additional sum we have 
paid for our raw cotton. Therefore the transaction consists of 
this amount passing into and out of our hands, without leaving 
much proft behind, Itis highly satisfactory on every ground that 
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Lancashire, after such severe suffering, should be again at work ; 
but, as Mr. Chamberlain pointed out, the cotton industry is not 
secure under Free Imports, while looking to the future there are 
many causes of grave misgiving. No industry can be in a sound 
condition which is so largely dependent on a competitive Power 
for its raw material, and on the maintenance of markets under 
other flags for the disposal of its produce. ‘Ihe most welcome 
item of recent intelligence to Fiscal Reformers is the announce- 
ment that Mr. J. L. Garvin has been appointed to the editorship of 
the Outlook. His name is not generally known to the public, as 
all his best work has been done anonymously, but he is regarded 
by the best judges as one of the most brilliant and thoughtful 
of English writers. It would be more accurate to describe him as 
aman of genius thanas a man of ability. According to the 
Atheneum, Mr. Garvin is the author of the Special Supplements 
entitled “ The Economics of Empire,’ which appeared a year 
and a half ago in the National Review and which were, we believe, 
regarded as the ablest exposition of the case for Fiscal Reform 
which has yet appeared. We feel sure that our readers will join 
with us in wishing Mr. Garvin all prosperity in his new venture. 
That under his auspices the Outlook will exercise a great influence 
on public affairs does not admit of doubt. 


NOTE.—We take this opportunity of mentioning that the 
Nietzsche-Brandes Correspondence, published as a Literary 
Supplement in our last number, was translated by Mr. G. M. 
Fox Davies. 


ON THE 
PROPOSAL TO ERECT A STATUE TO 
SHAKESPEARE IN LONDON 


Way should we lodge in marble or in bronze 
Spirits more vast than earth, or sea, or sky? 
Wiser the silent worshipper who cons 

Their page for Wisdom that will never die. 

Unto the favourites of the passing hour 

Erect the statue and unveil the bust, 

Whereon contemptuous Time will slowly shower 
Oblivion’s refuse and neglectful dust. 

The Monarchs of the Mind, self-sceptred Kings, 
Need no memento to transmit their name: 
Throned on their thoughts and high imaginings, 
They are the Lords, not servitors, of Fame. | 
Raise pedestals to perishable stuff; 


Gods for themselves are monument enough. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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AN AUTOCRACY AT WORK 


TOKENS of the coming storm are now many and unmistakable, 
and cries are heard that the Russian ship of State is in danger. 
But they are the fears of men of little faith. It is not the ship of 
State that isin peril. That stout vessel will weather worse storms 
than any as yet experienced in Europe, not excepting the tempest 
of 1789. Manned by a hardy, buoyant, resourceful crew, it has 
nought to fear. Nothing is now at issue beyond the present 
trip and the rights and duties of the skipper. And on those 
questions a decision must soon be taken. For compass and 
chart have been put aside and we are drifting towards rocks and 
sandbanks. Of the crew—with no goal to attract, no commander 
to inspirit them—some are indifferent and many sluggish while 
the most active are preparing to mutiny. They all merge their 
welfare in the safety of the ship, and as a consequence would 
persuade or if necessary compel the captain to take a pilot on 
board. It is in that temper—for which history may perhaps find 
a less harsh term than criminal—that the real and only danger 
lies. 

To point out that danger and help to ward it off were the 
legitimate objects of my former article* ; and the means I used 
were honestly adjusted to those ends. If I pitched my voice in 
too high a key, it was for fear I should fail to strike ears that had 
long been deaf to loud warnings; if I touched my imperial 
master with ungentle hand, it was because I believed he was on 
the point of drowning. Honi soit qui mal y pense. 1 may have 
been mistaken. Coming events will perhaps soon enable my 
critics to measure the distance that separated my judgment from 
political wisdom and my intentions from enlightened loyalty. 
Meanwhile I am solaced by the thought that history knows of 
fellow countrymen of mine, honoured by rulers and ruled, who 
caused far greater pain than I have done to individual Tsars and 
Tsarivitches, in order to safeguard the Tsardom. To-day a 
broader view than that of the eighteenth century is permissible 


* See “ The Tsar” in the Quarterly Review, July 1904. 
VOL, XLIV 64 
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and a Russian official may now hearken to the dictates of 
patriotism, even when they clash with the promptings of loyalty 
to his Tsar. If we have not yet wholly forgotten our national 
saying : “ whose bread I eat, his song! sing,” we are at least 
beginning to render unto Russia the things that are Russia’s 
without refusing to the Tsar the things that are the Tsar’s. 

My sketch of Nicolas II. has been very favourably received 
throughout the world as harmonising in essentials with the 
Emperor's public words and acts. But it has been found fault 
with too as all attempts to fix for ever what is ever in flux will 
and should be. “The very truth,” says our poet, Tiutcheff, 
“when clad in words becomes a lie.” How much more an 
attempt to outline a character, whose essential traits so far elude 
analysis that even to close observers it seems little more than a 
negation. The very courtiers who claim to know the Emperor 
best are unable though willing to credit him with any of those 
positive qualities which psychologists designate as the ground- 
work of virile character. Indeed in their sincere moods they 
speak of him as susceptible less to clear-cut motives than to 
vague influence and ascribe his acts to emotional impulse rather 
than to reflective will. 

Another difficulty was created by the limitations of my task. 
I had to do with the visionary autocrat only, prescinding almost 
entirely from the man. Otherwise, I should have gladly brought 
out in relief certain engaging features of the individual, Nicolai 
Alexandrovitch Romanoff, which form a pleasing set-off to the 
forbidding aspect of the Tsar Nicholas II. Thus, I would have 
emphasised the fact that he is an uncommonly dutiful son, who 
interprets filial respect more generously than the followers of 
Confucius, having frequently submitted not his will only but also 
his judgment to that of his august mother. A model husband, 
he leaves little undone to ensure the happiness of his imperial 
consort. A tender father, he literally adores his children with 
an almost maternal fervour, and often magnanimously deprives 
himself of the keen pleasure which the discharge of the clerical 
duties of kingship confers in order to watch over his darling little 
Grand Duke and Grand Duchesses and to see that sunshine 
brightens those lives dear to millions, What, for instance, could 
be more touching or sympathetic than the picture—which 
courtiers draw for us—of the dread autocrat of all the Russias 
anxiously superintending the details of the bathing of his little 
son, the Grand Duke Alexis, at the height of the diplomatic storm 
raised by the North Sea incident ? What could be more idyllic 
than the pretty human weakness betokened by the joyful exclama- 
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tion with which the great potentate suddenly interrupted 
Rojdestvensky who was making a report on the Baltic Squadron : 
“ But are you aware he weighs 14 lbs.?” “ Who, your Majesty ?” 
asked the Admiral, his mind still entangled in questions of dis- 
placement, quick-firing guns, and other kindred matters. “The 
Heir to the throne,” answered the happy father. Touches of 
nature like this offer a refreshing contrast to the Byzantine stiff- 
ness of the autocrat bending over his table and writing marginal 
glosses. 

A most obliging disposition also marks his intercourse with 
foreign dynasties, and perhaps warrants the sharpness with which 
some of their members censured my uncourtly frankness. For 
Tsar Nicholas has often gone out of his way to do them a good 
turn, and never willingly refuses their requests for concessions 
—industrial, commercial, and political. Indeed, he has been 
known to grant them when compliance involved tremendous 
sacrifices on the part of his much-enduring subjects. In proof 
of this amiable trait, were it called in question, I could give the 
names and summarise the letters of princes, princesses, and 
monarchs who have repeatedly tested the good nature of their 
worthy cousin, by craving for industrial concessions, shipping 
subsidies, and lucrative trading privileges—to say nothing of 
territorial grants—to bestow which evena Russian autocrat some- 
times needs a strong tincture of what courtiers would term moral 
courage. 

To these amiable traits 1 was precluded from doing justice. I 
could hardly even touch upon the broad indulgence shown by 
Nicholas II. to the shortcomings of his Russian kith and kin, 
which in degree oftentimes borders upon participation. It was 
thus that, after he had forbidden the Grand Ducal band to be- 
grime themselves in the mire of Corean concessions, he first with- 
drew the prohibition and then himself became a shareholder in 
the venture, risking his millions and—what ought to have been of 
greater value than money’s worth—his fair name. For no one 
who knows the Emperor will for a moment ascribe this faux pas 
to any such sordid motives as those avowed by his uncles and 
cousins. It was the kindly act of a man who feels that blood is 
thicker than water, and wishes to express the sentiment in deeds. 
Unfortunately history, which deals summarily with men and 
motives, will be scarcely less shocked at finding Nicholas II. 
among the profit-hunters of the Far East than at the sight of 
Voltaire illegally jobbing with a Jew in Saxon securities. 

To be severely frowned down by certain of those august per- 
sonages, whose fondness for our Tsar is thus solidly grounded, I 
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was quite prepared. Noblesse oblige. Neither was I surprised by 
the strictures of the few English-speaking critics who thrust aside 
the sketch I drew as a mere fancy picture, because they failed to 
recognise in it the statesmanlike traits of the great and good 
monarch who in his inscrutable wisdom had once admitted them 
to his presence for twenty and thirty minutes respectively.* But 
I was astonished that one fault should have been found with my 
drawing, which even a hasty comparison with the original would 
have disproved. I had charged the Tsar, it was said, with sins 
of commission, while his self-appointed advocates plead guilty in 
his name at most to sins of omission. His Majesty, they urged, 
may be gifted with a will which like pure gold, is most malleable ; 
he may wear his heart too often on his sleeve, and political daws 
may peck at it, but to describe him as defying his Ministers and 
overriding the majority of his Imperial Council, is to lampoon 
not to portray him. It runs counter to his character. For Pro- 
vidence, out of love for its chosen people of to-day, endowed 
him with “ the temperament of an Imperial Hamlet.” Here facts 
alone, I submit, should turn the scale, and facts in support of my 
thesis are plentiful and decisive. 

One of the most striking is the isolation of the autocrat who 
stands on his lofty pedestal like Simon Stylites on his pillar or 
the ex-Dalai Lama in his monastery. There is not one minister 
now in the Emperor’s Council Chamber sufficiently magnetic in 
manner or dazzling in mind to fascinate the will or sway the 
intellect of his imperial master. Not one. Formerly there were 
not wanting such conspicuous officials in the immediate environ- 
ment of the autocrat, men who might have been thought capable 
of throwing an irresistible spell over him. One of these was 
K. P. Pobedonostseff, who for a time was taken for the substance 
behind the Imperial shadow. Another was M. Witte, misnamed 
the Russian Richelieu, and fabled to have his own way in all 
things political and financial. Later still it was V. K. von Plehve, 
who was known to be the wire-puller of the bureaucracy and was 
suspected of being also the inspirer of the Tsar. And thus for 
several years a succession of pre-eminent men gave colour to 
the widespread view that Nicholas II. was a passive tool in the 
hands of others. For that reason the elements of the revolu- 
tionary opposition held his ministers and certain unofficial 
counsellors answerable for the lamentable plight of the people. 


* One, I am told, is widely and favourably known as the amateur photo- 
grapher of the money-bags of our Treasury, and another has acquired so 
thorough a knowledge of the unseen world and such intimacy with its most 
truthful denizens that he was once spoken of in Russia as a possible successor 
to M. Philippe as Medium-in-waiting to the Tsar. Sed dis aliter visum est. 
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Nicholas II. was for them a misguided but well-intentioned youth, 
who if advised by honest, patriotic and enlightened men might 
make a beneficent or, at any rate, a harmless ruler. To him, 
therefore, their resentment never extended. In the long list of 
murders which constitute their panacea for all our political ills, 
they never once raised their blood-stained hands against the 
person of the monarch. Balmashoff, the assassin of the Minister 
Sipyaghin, said to the judges who condemned him to death: 
“For the present we harbour no designs against the Emperor.” 
Minister, governors, and members of the police were shot, 
stabbed, or blown to pieces in turn. But the Tsar was raised to 
a higher plane—a plane of safety—beyond the arena of strife. 
His elevation to that fastness was the result of the impression 
prevailing about his character, his aims, and the part he was 
playing in the State. And I wrote my first article to keep him on 
that plane. 

The bomb which blew up V. K. von Plehve exploded that idea, 
and pulled down with it the pillars of the sanctuary in which at 
critical periods the Emperor might take refuge. And at present 
one cannot contemplate without a tinge of pain the sight of the 
slender tigure of the self-complacent autocrat standing over 
against the elemental force of a seething mass of men, of whom 
all seem discontented, and many are menacing. It affects one 
like the sight of a stone-deaf man sauntering cheerfully along a 
railway line while the express is rushing up behind him and the 
onlooker can warn neither the pedestrian nor the engine-driver. 
Since Plehve’s death the word has gone forth that Nicholas is 
Tsar, the Grand Dukes are his Viziers, and the ministers are but 
the menials of both. And congruously with that dogma Russia’s 
destiny will be henceforth worked out. Thus Prince Sviatopolk 
Mirsky is but the executor of the Emperor’s commands, honestly 
eager to help, yet truly willing to retire, a clean-handed official 
imbued with what is best in Russian culture and in modern 
tendencies, but without claim or ambition to pass as a statesman 
or a theorist. Loyalty to the Emperor and good-will to the 
nation prompted him to lend his name to the autocracy and 
devote his efforts to the welfare of the people. Thus, like the 
nettle of the fable, which borrowed the scent of the rose, the 
Government received for a time the perfume of the Prince’s 
name. But actual contact soon revealed the sting. 

Clearly, then, it is not Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky who can be 
accused of bearing the odious part of tempter. 

M. Pobedonostseff long stood forth in that unenviable capacity, 
and was once “condemned to death” in consequence by the 
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cold-blooded criminals who grimly speak of their bullets and 
their bombs as the only effective checks upon the crimes of the 
administration. But fate turned the assassin’s bullet from the 
Ober-Procuror of the Most Holy Synod to Sipyaghin the Minister 
of the Interior. Since then, however, the lay pope of our 
Orthodox Church has lived chiefly in the past. He still has 
friendly intercourse with his emotional sovereign, but their con- 
versation hardly ever turns on topics of actual political interest, 
and of the influence which he once wielded over the autocracy 
under Alexander III. every trace has vanished. M. Pobedonost- 
seff, then, has done his work, and it remains only for history to 
label it. As prompter of the Tsar he has had no successor. 
For M. Witte’s intellect was always redoubted, his will-power 
feared, and his insolence resented by the shy, faint-hearted 
monarch, who sometimes puts the plain speaking of the Russian 
“Richelieu” in the same category as blasphemy and atheism. 
But thanks to the Dowager Empress his services are not wholly 
disdained ; he was chosen to impersonate our Government in 
passing through the Caudine yoke of the Russo-German Com- 
mercial Treaty ; he had his agrarian reforms lately sanctioned 
by the Emperor, and he is now charged with carrying out the 
schemes mooted by Nicholas II. in the historic ukase. But 
M. Witte had to stoop to conquer; it is he who surrendered to 
the Tsar, not the Tsar to him. They are now temporary allies, 
friends they can never be. After having drafted the paragraph 
creating a legislative assembly as an indispensable condition of 
reform, M. Witte assented to its being struck out with a resigned 
exclamation : Fiat voluntas tua. 

Nicholas II., therefore, is his own master, and is himself 
answerable for his men and measures, such being his Imperial 
will and pleasure. If some of the men are unclean monsters— 
Grand Ducal harpies—who rob the people of their substance, and 
“break the records” of vice and crime without drawing down 
punishment or provoking censure, he who tolerates, shields, and 
befriends them shares the odium of their misdeeds and parti- 
cipates in their risks. Ifthe Tsar robs Finland of her liberties, 
despoils Armenian schools and churches, suppresses the 
nationality of the Poles, and keeps the Russians more miserable 
than any foreign element of our population, we may discuss his 
motives, but we cannot question his responsibility. At the same 
time, it is a fact which should be noted as an extenuating cir- 
cumstance that in everything he does and leaves undone he is 
strongly, but, as a rule, indirectly, influenced by his uncles, 
cousins, and nephews, the Imperial drones, who are ever buzzing 
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about him. They seem endowed with a special faculty of calling 
forth what is least estimable in the Emperor’s character. They 
surround him with a moral atmosphere charged with mephitic 
and stupefying vapours, which bring on a morbid mood, and then 
the slightest touch from without provokes the acts which cause 
our people to wince and writhe. 

Only of late has it become known that Nicholas II. at the head 
of his Grand Ducal satellites has long been his own adviser and 
his own Government, and from that moment the lines of his 
portrait gained in sharpness. For he now stands forth as the 
author of the present sanguinary war, the marplot of the military 
staff, and the main obstacle to the peace to which he has so often 
publicly done lip-worship. In that mock heroic réle of I Etat 
c'est mot, Nicholas II. is also recognised as the one hindrance to 
popular reforms at home, which in a greater or lesser measure 
most intelligent Russians deem indispensable to the welfare of 
the nation. And the dangers inseparable from damming with his 
own person a streamlet which the blood of Manchurian battle- 
fields may yet swell to the dimensions of aresistless torrent, have 
so far ceased to be vague that they were charitably and discreetly 
pointed out several weeks ago to a member of the Imperial 
family by a crowned and kindhearted foreign monarch. For 
some time after this it seemed as if the warning had been taken 
to heart, and the danger would be averted by timely concessions 
to reasonable demands. But subsequent events have whittled 
away the grounds for those humane hopes. The screw which 
was loosened for a season has again been tightened ; law remains 
supplanted by caprice ; and the well-being of the nation which 
might have been furthered by a prudent Imperial fiat is blocked 
by a ukase which embitters everybody. For almost all Russia 
now discerns the alternative, and accepts the struggle, the 
Emperor and his family being among the few who lack a keen 
sense of the grim reality. Heartfelt sadness is the feeling aroused 
in the onlooker by this tragic spectacle ; unalloyed sadness with 
no admixture of surprise. 

For Nicholas II. appears to have been cause-blind from the 
very beginning. The law of causalty entering his mind is 
seemingly always refracted like a sunbeam striking the surface 
of the water. It changes its direction. It was in consequence 
of that defect that while moving every lever to produce war, he 
was purblind to the approach of the conflict and deaf to the 
warnings of those who could see. The dispute with Japan was 
originally caused by the personal policy of the Emperor who 
seized his neighbour’s property and believed he could placate 
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the despoiled people by crying : “No offence intended!” Well- 
meaning at bottom, but logic-proof and mystical, he instinctively 
followed the example of the vampire which fans its victims while 
sucking their life blood. Under his predecessors Russia had 
grown and “thriven” in this way, and why should she not 
continue to grow in like manner under him? So overweening 
was his confidence in his own prophetic vision that he was 
impervious to the arguments of the wisest of his responsible 
advisers and risked the welfare of his subjects on the slender 
chance of his being a Moses to his people. And he resisted his 
ministers, not with the harmless swagger of a vainglorious youth 
but with the calm settled presumption which medical psycho- 
logists describe as incurable. Like those Chinese Boxers who, 
believing their lives were charmed, smilingly stood up to the 
bullets of the Europeans, so Nicholas II. cheerfully exposed not 
himself nor his Imperial house but his people to a disaster which 
his second sight assured him could never come. For he started 
with a mistaken view of autocracy. He held, and holds, that 
according to God’s will the unique absolute ruler of modern 
times should be at once the arbiter of peace and war throughont 
the globe, and the keeper of the lives, the property, and the souls 
of his people at home. And he acted up to that belief. Thus he 
took it for granted that as no foreign Power would dare to attack 
Russia, peace depended on whether he would attack any foreign 
Power. And as he was resolved not to declare war, he reasoned 
that peace was therefore secure during his lifetime. One differ- 
ence between him and the Boxer is, that the Boxer risked only 
his own life, whereas Nicholas II. risked and lost those of tens 
of thousands of his people. And even an autocrat were he 
never so wise ought not to be invested with such tremendous 
power. 

Clearly, then, the trouble with Japan was brewed by the Tsar, 
acting not on the advice but against the recommendations of 
his most competent ministers, Still friction is not hostility, and 
diplomatic methods might and should have composed the diplo- 
matic dispute. The task was well within the resources of states- 
men of good-will, and those of each Empire were sincerely eager 
to discharge it. For they would have found it to the advantage 
of their respective nations to compromise. But here again the 
Tsar personally intervened, like some unconscious instrument in 
the hands of inexorable Fate. And Acrisius was not more unsus- 
pecting when he set out for his doom in Larissa, nor CEdipus 
more trustful when he started for Daulis, than Nicholas II. when 
he removed the negotiations from our Foreign Office to his 
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palace and uttered his fatal non possumus. True, he did not 
believe that a rupture would follow ; indeed, he still regarded a 
conflict with Japan as absolutely impossible, just as he does not 
now believe that his people are in a state of smouldering rebellion. 
In vain did MM. Witte, Kuropatkin, Lamsdorff, and others 
impress upon him that, however peaceful his intentions, the 
germs of war had been hidden in his aggressive policy and the 
fruit was now being matured by his diplomatic trifling. Far 
from taking these warnings to heart, he resented and punished 
the frankness of the speakers. And, with the dreamy confidence 
of a somnambulist, the mystical young monarch blithely went 
his way, leading a vast multitude towards their doom—a sort 
of pied piper of Petersburg, the refrain of whose song was, 
“War is impossible. My Empire is peace.” 

I call to mind a curious episode which throws a lightning-flash 
on the mental condition of Nicholas II. during that crisis. It 
happened in December 1903. All Petersburg was then girding 
its loins for the festivities of Christmastide. Society talk was of 
theatres, balls, soirees, court functions; but from time to time 
rumbling sounds from afar, heard by the sharp-eared, heralded 
the coming storm. Ministers, diplomatists, politicians would 
then look grave and shake their heads. His Majesty alone was 
serene, writing despatches, reading despatches, commenting 
despatches all day long. Alone he was doing and enjoying it, 
without the help of the advisers whom his own free choice had 
marked out as the best qualified to guide him. Whenever any 
of these came into his presence he looked embarrassed and 
eschewed themes connected with the Far East. 

Now there was one of these men—perhaps the best informed 
of them all—for whom the Tsar had conceived the hatred of the 
cat for the dog. And one day he was summoned to the palace 
to report upon a matter which had no reference to Manchuria or 
Corea. The Emperor in good spirits received him courteously 
and the interview was satisfactory to both sides. At its close 
the official respectfully asked his sovereign’s permission to deny 
certain statements attributed to him by court gossip. He had 
been represented as having spoken slightingly of the monarch’s 
political insight and prophesied to a high-born lady the certainty 
of a war with Japan. This statement—he now assured the 
Emperor—was false. He had not once spoken to the lady during 
the period in question, and if it had been otherwise he would 
have chosen a more fitting subject of conversation than a deli- 
cate problem of international politics. He wound up his defence 
saying: “1 give your Majesty my word, that I never told Princess 
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G. that war is imminent. I should not dream of saying such a 
thing to her.” “TI am delighted,” replied the Emperor, his face 
wreathed in smiles, “I am delighted that you have come round 
to my view at last. A conflict with Japan is indeed, as you say, 
out of the question.” But here the shrewd minister broke in: “I 
must have expressed myself clumsily, Sire. I did not tell Princess 
G. that war is at hand, not because I hold the opposite view, but 
because I did not open my mind to her at all. To your Majesty 
who graciously ask me, I can but answer, as I have answered so 
often before: we are drifting into war, but it is still in your 
Majesty’s power to steer clear of the danger.” Before the digni- 
tary could say any more, the autocrat, on whose face a scowl had 
chased away the smile, dismissed him with a nod. For to him 
it was inconceivable that Japan should attack Russia, and as 
Russia would not attack Japan peace was secure. Then the pied 
piper continued his march followed by the crowd of doomed 
children. ‘“ War is impossible. My Empire is peace.” 

Thus it cannot be doubted that Nicholas II. first provoked the 
misunderstanding with the Government of Tokio and then 
thwarted the honest endeavours of Russian and Japanese states- 
men to clear it up. But was it not in good faith ? Truly in as 
good faith as Philip II. resolved to crush England, or Paul I. 
despatched his Cossacks against India. Alas evil is never so 
blithely done as in obedience to a false principle of conscience, 
and many a narrow-minded man of good faith draws from 
religion excellent motives—which the reprobate lacks—for a 
thoroughly bad action. In ethics good faith is a strong plea but 
it has often to be disallowed in politics. Or is it a compensation 
for a people dying by thousands and famishing by millions in 
consequence of the whims and freaks of an absolute ruler to be 
assured that he thought he was acting for the best ? Almost 
every political quack who brings down misfortune upon others 
pleads that he wished them well. It isa sorry excuse. But our 
Imperial warcloud-compeller has still to learn that he has done 
anything calling for excuse or explanation. 

At present our people—oi, rather, the thinking heads among 
them—are only beginning to realise the part borne by Nicholas II. 
in those recent events which are changing the course of political 
history. At first he was hidden away in the background behind 
his professional ministers and private friends. ““ Alexeyeff is the 
mischief-maker,” many Russians said last year, “and he ought 
to be hanged to a lamp-post for neglecting to prepare for the 
conflict.” “ Rosen, the ambassador to the Mikado, is a traitor, 
else he would have informed the Tsar of the certainty of war.” 
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But these scapegoats have since hidden behind their sovereign. 
The viceroy lately informed the world that as far back as two 
years ago he knew that war was coming and had advised his 
superiors not to be taken unawares. The responsibility, therefore, 
is not his to bear. 

More startling still: two days after his prophecy had come to 
pass he received a telegram from St. Petersburg assuring him 
that “the rupture of diplomatic relations does not mean the 
beginning of war ; war will be avoided.” This amazing despatch 
was grimly commented by the Japanese navy, which on the 
evening of the very same day delivered their torpedo attack 
against the Port Arthur squadron! As the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has since denied having sent any such telegram to Admiral 
Alexeyeff, it is clear that his Majesty alone can have written and 
sent it. 

It was Nicholas II., therefore, who literally hindered prepara- 
tions for the war which he himself had precipitated. He 
elaborately deceived himself before endeavouring to deceive 
others. His ambassador in Tokio, Baron Rosen, it is now 
known, had written despatch after despatch announcing the im- 
minence of war, and foretelling an attack on Port Arthur, until the 
Tsar, incensed at this persistence, penned a remark on the margin 
of one of the ambassador’s despatches which compelled Baron 
Rosen to eschew that topic in future. And then officials naturally 
acted on the view that war was impossible. Now a subject who 
should thus mislead his country would be charged with high 
treason. But all that we demand of the Tsar is that he should 
always in future put the conduct of such weighty affairs in the 
hands of the men whom he has himself designated as competent. 
This precaution seems moderate enough considering the vastness 
of the disaster caused by his neglect to act thus reasonably in the 
past. 

Those sensational disclosures are calculated to harm our 
Emperor and to humiliate our people. For they reveal Nicholas II. 
as a man whose intellect is warped and whose will is enfeebled by 
causes still operative, which, however they may affect his family, 
leave the nation unsolaced for the past and alarmed for the 
future. It is perhaps natural, many say, that he should refuse to 
allow the people any voice in the Government of the Empire— 
even such a fitful influence on the course of affairs as they pos- 
sessed when the founder of the Romanoff dynasty was on the 
throne. And yet Tsar Mikhail Feodorovitch was much more of 
a statesman than Nikolai Alexandrovitch, while his people were 
less enlightened than the Russians of to-day. But what is not 
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at all natural is that Nicholas II., having chosen his ministers 
among the most intelligent and experienced bureaucrats, should 
forego or reject their advice when the nation is in pressing need 
of it. As mankind involuntarily ascribes reasonable motives to 
irrational acts, the Tsar’s strange treatment of his official coun- 
sellors was explained as the result of loss of confidence in them. 
He had found others, it was said, men like Bezobrazoff, Alexeyeff, 
Abazza, better qualified to advise him than his professional coun- 
sellors. But if so, people asked, why did he not raise them to 
the posts, the duties of which they were discharging ? M. Witte 
was the first to put the question, and the people have repeated it 
often and querulously since then. And now at last the startling 
answer comes: Such a step ‘would ;have led nowhither, for 
even to these, his unofficial prompters, the Emperor never 
hearkened. He generally left their warnings, like those of their 
rivals, unheeded ; and, having listened sceptically to their 
opinions, carried out his own! Even Alexeyeff the favourite was 
dealt with as a schoolboy, and may have laughed like a schoolboy 
at the Imperial message assuring him that the rupture of diplo- 
matic relations did not mean war. Japan and Russia could not 
go to war! The shrewd Admiral surely thought, if he did not 
exclaim : Sanctissima simplicitas ! 

Thus the seeds of discord were sown by the hand of the 
Imperial peace-worshipper, and when the gardeners came to 
weed them out, he peremptorily dismissed them to their homes. 
It was the Emperor himself who kept his officials from preparing 
for the Far Eastern War, which he asseverated would never come. 
And when it broke out at last, he proved to the hilt his good faith 
and sincerity by weeping and sobbing like a child. But his tears 
and moans did not keep him from continuing the work of destruc- 
tion he had begun. And it was he again who, when the cam- 
paign was opened, ‘put manacles on the hands and gyves on the 
feet of the commanders of our army and navy. For he cannot 
discern the nexus between cause and effect. 

The land campaign was bungled inexcusably, but doubtless in 
very good faith. Instead of appointing a clever and experienced 
General to the post of Commander-in-Chief, the Tsar went out 
of his way to select Alexeyeff, an Admiral—and of all Russian 
Admirals the only one who had dabbled in the Yalu and Yantai 
concessions. None but an absolute and mystical monarch, 
unillumined by average reason, and unfettered by responsibility, 
could have sent a sailor to conduct a land campaign, and none 
but a people literally owned by its ruler would have brooked it. 
History lacks a parallel since the days of Heliogabalus. 
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Alexeyeff is accused of having frequently meddled with 
Kuropatkin’s schemes, and of having sometimes spoiled them by 
his impertinent suggestions. The charge is not serious, because 
he could not have done anything else. It was his duty. But 
since his return to St. Petersburg the Admiral denies the accu- 
sation, at least in part. Within my knowledge is the important 
fact that the influence, which in certain cases moved Kuropatkin 
to assume the offensive, came direct from his Majesty after 
consultation with the Minister of War. That, for instance, was 
the genesis of the famous October order of the day, by which 
Kuropatkin rendered the staff of our army the laughing-stock of 
the world, and made himself the scourge of our people. A 
victory was indispensable to the autocrat, a victory which would 
have enabled him to castigate the insolent reformers who were 
scheming at home to circumscribe his power. And he com- 
manded it to be fought for and won regardless of consequences. 
Unhappily one of the consequences thus disregarded was that 
tens of thousands of brave simple-minded Russian men were 
needlessly shot down, and hundreds of thousands of women and 
children were brought to the verge of starvation. But it was 
certainly all done in good faith, for his Majesty holds that if it is 
well with the autocracy it is also well with the people. And he 
was honestly striving to further the interests of autocracy. 

A ruler who thus sets reason at defiance, transgresses the 
elementary rules of prudence, and leaves the interests of his vast 
people altogether out of his reckoning is, our Liberals say, unfit 
to occupy a throne. I disagree with them. The qualifications 
for kingship have been lowered since the days of Constitutional 
Government, and it would be unfair and disloyal to blink that 
fact. All I would venture to maintain is, that such a man is 
clearly incapable of wielding absolute power without the correc- 
tive of guidance or control. And Tsar Nicholas’ inability to see 
this truth, either in the abstract or in its concrete Russian form, is 
now the chief stumbling-block to the development of our people. 
How long it will remain so is uncertain. The obvious criticism 
to the Emperor’s meddling in the war is that it ran counter to 
common sense and revealed a lack of moral courage. For if his 
own choice of Kuropatkin for the post of commander was made 
in good faith, that general ought to have been free to elaborate 
his plans ; while if Nicholas II. saw reason to adopt the sugges- 
tions of any other officer he was surely bound in conscience and 
in honour to raise that fittest man to the post of responsibility 
and power. What the Emperor actually did was to lay upon 
Kuropatkin the ostensible responsibility and upon Alexeyeff the 
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implied responsibility, while reserving for himself the absolute 
right of experimenting with and sacrificing the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of his subjects. Of a shipowner who should barter 
for an insurance policy the lives of even a dozen sailors we know 
what to think. His good faith would not go far in a criminal 
court of justice. And I cannot believe that morality has a 
different standard for a monarch’s acts. A great potentate may, 
it is true, display certain defects which please some people more 
even than sterling qualities. But it is unlikely that indifference 
to slaughter and callousness to the spread of human misery 
would be found among them. 

Iam sorry I cannot truthfully write in higher terms of the 
Tsar’s fellow-feeling with human suffering. But I may remind 
those of my readers, who likewise regret it, that I claim to give no 
more than personal impressions derived from acts seen through 
the prosaic light of day. I am, of course, liable to err. Others 
also who know the Emperor better, yet judge him more severely 
than I do, may perchance be biased. But it seems less probable 
that the numerous individuals of many countries, various walks 
of life, and different ways of thought, who have met him and 
missed in his nature diffusive sympathy with the soriows and 
joys of men and women, should be all mistaken. My own friends 
and acquaintances who have seen him in many moods, and 
perhaps at his best and worst, report the same defect. “I 
informed him of the lamentable state of the district,” one of them 
said to me lately, “and drew a harrowing picture of men and 
women steeped in misery, racked with pain, but he only 
answered : ‘ Yes, I know, I know’ and bowed me out.” Those 
words “ Yes, I know, I know,” have figured as the finis uttered 
by the Tsar at the close of History’s Chapters on the Finnish 
Constitution, the Armenian Church and Schools, the Nationality 
of the Poles, the Liberty of Conscience of our own people. “I 
know, I know!” Would to heaven he realised what he knows ! 
Men, like trees, fall on their leaning side, and in the Tsar’s case 
the leaning side is not an inclination to assuage human suffering, 
otherwise there would have been less misery during the great 
famine and far less bloodshed during the present reign. 
Mr. White, the former American Ambassador, whose eyes we may 
take it are suitably framed for such easy discoveries as that of 
pure spontaneous sympathy in human character, is disposed to 
think that Nicholas II. is bereft of the sensibility which is born 
of unselfish feeling. The unaffectedly heartless way in which he 
informed the Ambassador that the famine then raging was not 
serious and that he—the Imperial President of the Relief Fund— 
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had ceased to busy himself any further with the matter, produced, 
we are told, a profoundly painful impression. And this in spite 
of the polish of kindliness he was then wont to display to 
foreigners—a polish which too often resembles the glitter of the 
gilt cross on the mouldering coffin. 

Nicholas II., then, after having brought on the war, appeared 
in the réle of ally of our enemies. For by hampering Kuropatkin 
he played into the hands of the Japanese, and rendered them 
more precious services than all the spies who were shot or 
hanged since the outbreak of hostilities. This is a bitter reflec- 
tion, and explains much of the feeling against his Majesty which 
prevails in the active army and among the intelligent classes of 
civilians. It is well known now that the plans of campaign 
forced upon the Commandetr-in-Chief were worked out in St. 
Petersburg by General Kuropatkin’s former subordinate, the 
present War Minister, Sakharoff. That official and the Grand 
Duke Vladimir stirred up the worst sentiments against the distant 
_ commander that man can bear to man. And because Nicholas II. 
supported this party and, so to say, delivered our soldiers bound 
to the enemy, it is not easy to think of him without a strong 
tincture of bitterness. We allow largely for good faith but we 
look for repentance as a condition of pardon, whereas the Tsar 
seems resolved to go on sinning in good faith as before. He 
compelled Kuropatkin to act against his better judgment, and yet 
openly professed to trust the fate of his Empire to that gallant 
general’s intelligence and skill. And the brave but servile soldier 
was thus forced to lead scores of thousands of our people to the 
slaughter, improvising a spectacle unparalleled in horror even in 
Pagan Rome, with its Casar morituri te salutant. A temporary 
triumph over domestic reformers was the dubious aim, wanton 
butchery the certain upshot. Where, our people ask, was the 
Tsar’s sensibility then ? And when the awful deed was perpe- 
trated in vain, Kuropatkin’s foredoomed failure was set down to 
his lack of strategy, the Emperor giving no hint that the general’s 
only blunder was excess of loyalty. If I had written calmly of 
those things and sought to justify them with the good faith of 
the Emperor, my own good faith would be reasonably called in 
question. But although it is impossible for any self-respecting 
Russian to speak of such matters with unruffled serenity, all that 
I propose is that in future such hecatombs shall cease, and that 
in deciding upon weighty matters, like war and our foreign 
relations, his Majesty shall be obligatorily assisted by a Council 
chosen by himself. That, I venture to think, represents the 
mildest remedy which our country’s ills now call for. Nicholas II. 
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and the Grand Ducal band, which would fain perpetuate the 
chaos now prevailing, stigmatise that demand—any demand, in 
fact—as unpatriotic, irreligious and immoral. Immorality stig- 
matised by the Grand Ducal clan! Riésum teneatis, amici ! 

At length the Emperor stayed his hand. But not until more 
than a hundred thousand of his faithful soldiers—the grey silent 
heroes who died unhonoured and unsung—had bled or perished 
for his sake. And then his motive was less pity, which would 
have moved him to conclude peace, than dynastic interests which 
prompted him to utilise opportunities. Kuropatkin, his patience 
worn out, sent his friend, General Velitchko, to St. Petersburg 
to put an end to the palace wire-pulling, which flashed death to 
the Manchurian army more swiftly than Apollo of old to the 
Greek camp. The envoy went naturally enough to his chief,the War 
Minister, Sakharoft, who received the messenger coldly with a 
nod of his head in lieu of a handshake, a frown in place of a 
smile, And having heard the demands he answered: “ What a 
vast number of things you need! One would have thought that 
in Manchuria you were creating a base to conquer the world ! 
Anyhow I have done my best for you. Siege guns ? Surely you 
don’t require any more? They are quite useless for retreats. 
Mere impediments, mere impediments.” In a word, jibes and 
sneers in lieu of reinforcements and supplies were received by 
General Velitchko from the War Minister. So he applied for an 
audience of his Majesty. 

The Tsar received him most affably and listened attentively to 
his story, which was long, clear, and tragic. Velitchko, like a 
clever diplomatist, promised great things if supplies were sent to 
Kuropatkin, and foreshadowed terrible mishaps if they were 
withheld. He assured the Emperor that the military force of the 
enemy was no longer as formidable as it had been, whereas that 
of Russia was becoming rapidly more efficient. The Mikado’s 
armies, he explained, had been for some time drawing their rein- 
forcements irom inferior elements of the population, which make 
poor fighting material ; their weapons and ammunition were also 
of much worse make and quality than six months ago. And the 
losses they inflict are therefore proportionately less. If only the 
improvement of our forces went hand in hand with this deterior- 
ation of the Japanese armies, Kuropatkin would boldly assume 
the offensive and end the war with a series of brilliant victories, 
the credit for which would redound to his provident master. 

To the Tsar who had heard from many military men that the 
list of Kuropatkin’s defeats was not yet complete and that 
Mukden was certainly doomed to be evacuated, these were very 
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welcome tidings. The autocrat at once perceived his oppor- 
tunity and seized it. Taking Velitchko’s list of demands he said: 
“ Kuropatkin shall have everything he asks for and without delay. 
I personally answer for it.” And, as is his wont, he kept his word. 
Two days later a special commission was appointed under the 
War Minister, and General Velitchko was summoned to answer 
questions. When he appeared Sakharoff’s manner was totally 
changed. He now welcomed him cordially as Kuropatkin’s 
envoy, approved his remarks, promised to comply with his 
requests, and to forward the howitzers and other guns which were 
expected from Krupp. And soon afterwards Velitchko left St. 
Petersburg in high spirits. For in the army as in the navy, in 
churches as in prisons, the word of the Tsar is law. 

Thus it cannot be gainsaid that the war and every essential 
condition of waging it successfully depend wholly upon the 
autocrat’s will and understanding. For there is no minister here 
nor in any State department whose experience, skill, and insight 
are taken either on trust or after fair tests as guarantees of the 
practical wisdom of his advice. Abstract science, technical 
proficiency, the readiness and mastery engendered by familiarity 
with persons and conditions, all shrink to nothing in comparison 
with the prophetic vision supposed to be vouchsafed to the 
Anointed of the Lord. He insists, therefore, upon holding the 
destinies of his people and the peace of the world in the hollow 
of his hand. And whenever he seems to waver in presence of 
the masses the Grand Ducal camarilla urges him on, saying : 
“The only right you lack is that of abandoning your rights.” 
In this way despotism which is not identical with autocracy 
threatens to become his Nessus shirt. 

If it was a serious blunder to precipitate the war, it would be 
an unpardonable crime to carry it on deliberately when all hope 
of attaining satisfactory results has vanished. The campaign in 
its present and future stages, with its cheerless perspective, is 
worse than the savage hacking and hewing by a murderer in cold 
blood of the body which he smote in a fit of passion. There is 
a touch of the fiendish in what is, perhaps, after all, only trans- 
cendental selfishness. Our own people are the chief sufferers. 
They are called to arms by threats, sometimes kept in prisons by 
force, lest they should run away, conveyed to Manchuria more 
like cattle than men, and then set loose, sometimes without 
suitable clothing or adequate sustenance. For warm overcoats, 
boots, linen, medicaments, and even food the authorities shame- 
lessly appeal to the generosity of the nation. Probably no such 
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recorded by history. Our War Ministry disposed of a huge fund 
to provide all those necessaries in peace time, and since the 
outset of the war no bounds are set to its financial resources. 
Yet of ‘an army of only 200,000 men it left many thousands un- 
provided for. In Junea foreign military attaché at the front asked 
one of our officers : ‘‘ What was your department doing during 
the twenty-seven years of peace, if in the fifth month of the war 
you and I come upon nearly a whole regiment marching bare- 
foot ? Where are the soldiers’ boots?” “In the pockets of 
Grand Duke X.” was the answer. If the Japanese had bribed 
the whole Grand Ducal ring to hypnotise our Emperor, and to 
have our soldiers brought to the seat of war under the most 
unfavourable conditions they would brook, the results could not 
have been very different. Are the members of the Imperial 
family less dangerous enemies of the nation because their ill- 
gotten money was not received from the Japanese, but extorted 
from the Russian people? And if the nation is authoritatively 
told that autocracy cannot be saved without keeping up the 
machinery which turns out half-naked soldiers to fight in the 
depth of a Manchurian winter, and sends ships with boilers con- 
demned by our experts to meet the formidable squadron of the 
Japanese, is it surprising that voices are heard crying “Down 
with the autocracy!” With these voices I entirely disagreed, 
in the belief that the autocracy does not necessarily imply the 
Grand Dukery and its unplumbed depths of baseness, and in the 
hope that Nicholas II. would soon come to discern it. 

It is not, I think, too much to say that our “grey” heroic 
soldiers endure more terrible hardships from the corruption of 
our bureaucracy than from the bullets and bombs of the 
Japanese. Wounded they are put in goods trains, twenty-five or 
more in an open van, nearly all of them dangerously hurt or ill, 
many of them dying. The floor has no matting, no straw, 
nothing but heaps of dung and filth untouched since horses and 
oxen occupied the waggons shortly before. ‘Many of the 
patients are without overcoats or uniforms ; have, in fact, nothing 
on but their thin shirts and tattered trousers.” That the mem- 
bers of the Imperial dynasty allow these tortures to be inflicted 
upon the men who are giving their lives for them is a blot on their 
family escutcheon which will never be washed out. For here it 
is not a question of a sin of mere omission. Our Zemstvos had 
endeavoured to band themselves together in one association in 
order to organise on a large scale help for the sick and wounded, 
but the Tsar forbade the good work lest the Zemstvos should 
apply the axiom that union gives strength to political as well as 
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Russians died in consequence of that Imperial caprice! Will 
their kindred be consoled that it was done in good faith ? 

Of the defalcations, embezzlement, and downright robbery of 
sums destined for the wounded and their families I shall say 
nothing. The subject is unsavoury. One has but to rake any 
money scandal well enough in order to come upon a Grand Duke 
at the bottom of it. While foreign ladies can realise millions for 
their smiles upon the scions of the Imperial house, these soldiers 
with their festering wounds, their quivering limbs, and their 
oozing life-blood, are thrown upon heaps of horse dung and 
bumped and jolted for days without medicaments, food, washing, 
water, or any other antiseptics than the frost. 

And none of the Grand Ducal sybarites, who live largely on the 
money extorted from the people, offers a rouble for the wounded 
or his sword for the cause of the autocracy. They keep for 
themselves the honours and rewards, reserving the hardships and 
dangers for the obscure “grey” soldier. Not a copeck of the 
millions which the Grand Dukes received or squeezed from our 
people have they given back for warm clothing for the soldiers 
or medicaments for the wounded and the sick. And while num- 
bers of heroes—genuine heroes—cured of their wounds are 
turned adrift without a shirt to their backs, the Grand Ducal 
drones strut about with stars and ribbons and all the finery sym- 
bolical of bravery and virtue, accompanied at times by their fair 
Aspasias. To most of these men, who impregnate the Emperor's 
mind with mischievous notions, the gratification of their passions 
is the sole law of their existence, and the acquisition of money 
for that indulgence the one purpose that regulates their activity. 
We are neither puritanical nor hypocritical in Russia, and we 
can make great allowances for our Imperial family. But we 
object to anumerous caste of mere blood-sucking parasites, some 
of whose lives are made up of unpunished crimes, mean shifts, 
colossal frauds, and outlandish vices. They form a sorry herd of 
masqueraders who, to assume their proper shapes, need but a sip 
from a Circe’s wine cup. One of the most notorious of the 
band is the Grand Duke Boris. This youth’s wild freaks in 
St. Petersburg broke the records of the chronique scandaleuse of 
the reign, and would certainly not have been tolerated in the 
France of the Regency. He was sent to the war partly to remove 
him out of harm’s way, and partly to hinder him from further 
compromising the family. But he changed the stage only, not 
his own réle there. In the Far East he continued the strange 
unedifying existence he had led on the banks of the Neva, with 
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this difference : that now his comrades and partners, male and 
female, were drawn from the army. Kuropatkin, who is said to 
have been assaulted by this promising young Prince, begged for 
his recall. On the birth of the Heir Apparent he was accordingly 
sent to the capital “to congratulate the Tsar.” And while many 
a brave Russian soldier was dying by inches lying on horse dung 
in a pandemonium on wheels, the Grand Duke Boris, whose 
greatest feat was the invasion of Manchurian haunts of vice, was 
receiving from the Emperor a sword of honour as a fitting 
recognition of his gallantry. The gallantry, not of a soldier, but 
of a vulgar Don Juan. 

The wives and children of the soldiers are also badly off, 
being treated as enemies might be. In theory, indeed, they are 
supposed, if in want, to receive an allowance from their com- 
mune ; but, in fact, many of them wander about from pillar to 
post begging alms. Other women who possess a cow, cr a little 
corn, are called upon to pay taxes under pain of distraint, while 
their husbands are dying in trucks, grievously wounded, or “are 
buried in a hurry and presumably dead.” The misery which 
this way of doing the nation’s business has brought down upon 
our people is as yet only in its incipient stage. It may reach its 
culminating-point in a year from now. A word from the auto- 
crat would stop the war, and put not an end but a term to its 
horrible consequences. Humanity and religion prompt him to 
utter the word. Family love and even personal self-interest, 
properly understood, command him to pronounce it. But he is 
deaf and blind and blandly persevering. 

During the few weeks of relative press freedom which preceded 
and followed the historic Zemsky Congress every procession, 
banquet, lecture, meeting, address, and speech brought the 
ardent desire of the people for peace to the cognisance of the 
Tsar and his Grand Ducal following. But that was the one 
topic which the newspapers were absolutely forbidden to discuss. 
And it was also the subject uppermost in the mind of the nation. 
The editors of the Zemsky organ * received numerous articles 
and letters containing arguments, appeals, and petitions against 
the continuation of the meaningless campaign, but they threw 
them into their waste-paper basket. Nothing touched his 
Majesty so closely, officials said, as that delicate question 
respecting which his intolerance of divergent opinions was 
fanatical. To a dignitary who informed him that the news of 
the formation of three Manchurian armies had caused heart- 
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sinking among the people, who interpreted the order as a sure 
sign that the war would be continued, his Majesty made answer : 
“The war is my concern, not theirs. I will have not three only, 
but five or ten Manchurian armies mobilised, if I think well of 
it.” Now that is not the spirit in which war should be discussed, 
even by a peace-worshipper. It is unethical. A campaign 
carried on in spite of its manifest hopelessness, a campaign 
which imposes tremendous sacrifices and hardly promises infi- 
nitesimal advantages, is a crime against humanity. And if auto- 
cracy cannot subsist without such crimes, is it worth preserving ? 
Those are some of the reflections made by myself and many 
of my colleagues on the Tsar’s method of shaping our relations 
with foreign powers in peace and in war time. To that method 
we take objection on the ground that it is based on a mistaken 
view of his rights and duties. He regards himself not as the 
trustee of the nation but as the owner of so many million souls. 
Hence if he satishes his conscience that his motives are good, 
however lamentable the results of his action, he has performed 
his duty; and whatever he may do or neglect besides is no 
business of the people’s. It is for him to command and for them 
to obey. God being with him who is against him? For him 
Russia is not a nation as France and England are, but only a 
vast multitude of subjects whose bond of union is their allegiance 
to the Tsar. Thus interpreting his part, Nicholas II. plays it 
passably. He did not mean to lead us into war any more than 
the blind who leads the blind wishes to fall into the ditch. He 
recoils from any act the immediate consequence of which he 
knows to be a breach of the peace. But it is not often that this 
knowledge is possessed by a man who is unhappily effect-blind. 
Unquestionably when he sees the State ship making for a rock 
or sandbank he does change his course. He certainly forsook 
the Grand Ducal coterie more than once when they were playing 
for a war with England. For the Tsar’s aim is never war : hence 
it is not of malice that we accuse him, only of incompetency. To 
us his subjects, however, this is merely a distinction not a sensible 
difference. Yet all that the moderate spirits among us ask is, that 
in the conduct of diplomatic negotiations and military operations 
he should have specialists of his own choice to guide him and 
should consent to be guided by them. That seems, and indeed 
is, little. But to a dreamer who thinks that he needs nobody but 
God, that is to say nobody at all, it involves a very heavy sacri- 
fice. A greater sacrifice will be demanded of Nicholas II. at 
home where, disdaining to govern an organised nation, he is the 
lord of a vast multitude of passive subjects. For Russia is not 
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an Empire State but an Imperial estate and all its inhabitants are 
his serfs, That is the keystone of the autocratic arch. From 
that mischievous theory of autocracy as from a poisoned source 
spring all our ills, 

His Majesty the Tsar lives in strict monogamy with one idea, 
and unhappily the union seems doomed to be without male issue. 
No political Schenk, Philippe or St. Seraphim will cause it to 
bring forth the wished for fruit. The contents of that idea are 
that the Autocrat of all the Russias is by God’s grace the keeper 
of the lives, the property, and the consciences of his own people 
and the arbiter of peace or war in the whole world besides. To 
argue against such a fixed idea is part of the business of medical 
psychologists. To render it permanently harmless is the duty of 
those who are liable to suffer from it and they are the entire 
Russian people. Its victims are lying in the fields of Manchuria 
and on the heights of the Liao-tung peninsula. 

We have seen how that fixed idea of the autocrat undermined 
the world’s peace. Upon everything that our people is, has, and 
would be, its influence has been still more pernicious. In 
particular it has destroyed all notion of legality, without which 
no ordered community can exist. A code of laws, civil and 
penal, we do possess, and it is spread over a vast number of 
folios. But its value is chiefly historical. Hence, Prince 
Dolgorouki truly wrote: “La plus volumineuse des mauvaises 
plaisanteries est notre code des lois.” And in verity it comes to 
us like the sneer of some satanic autocrat, embodied in the 
phraseology of the courts. It is pretty well known to most 
people that everything is forbidden to us, which is not expressly 
allowed, but what foreigners have more difficulty in realising is 
that nothing which is even expressly permitted can be done with 
the certainty that it will not entail severe punishment. 

“ Nobody shall be deprived of the rights of his social standing 
nor shall such rights be curtailed otherwise than by a tribunal 
for acrime.” That is one of the many clauses of a law which 
foreigners might be tempted to take for the preamble to our 
Magna Charta. But during the present reign and the last they 
have one and all been rendered obsolete: for the members of 
the administration and even the police have been invested with 
extensive privileges which abolish most of the elementary rights 
of the individual. Hence noblemen, landowners, doctors, 
lawyers, schoolmasters, journalists, students, peasants, merchants 
in a word, members of all sections of society, have been arrested 
imprisoned, banished, without ever being reproached with any 
misdemeanour. Yet the law has never been repealed. It is only 
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systematically violated by the rulers in the name and on behalf 
of the autocracy. And now loud voices cry out that if autocracy 
cannot thrive without that privilege of breaking the law in order 
to trample on the people then autocracy must go. 

The press is treated in a similar way. Its liberty is circum- 
scribed by rules which are voluminous and stringent. Yet the 
journalist who exercises the slender liberty which they leave him 
is in constant danger of punishment and may be reduced to 
beggary, imprisoned, or driven to Siberia. In the provinces a news- 
paper has to be read and approved of by the censor before it 
can be printed. But even after this official has expressly allowed 
an article to appear the author of it may be dealt with as a 
criminal. And religious convictions are played with in like manner. 
A man holds, for instance, that our Russian Orthodoxy is Christ’s 
Church, but that it ought to be governed by a patriarch instead 
of a Synod, he is kidnapped by the police, hurried off to a sort 
of oubliette, and there treated as a dangerous madman. Other 
people believe that Evangelical Christianity is Christ’s teaching. 
For this they are outraged, banished, and their children excluded 
from Government and Zemsky schools. That is being done at 
this very moment, after the publication of the Imperial ukase. 
In Moscow young men who never broke a law are kept in prison 
for months and years without a trial, until at last they agree to 
starve themselves to death ; and on the eleventh or twelfth day 
they are set free, there being no charge against them. 

Spies are employed by the thousand to prey into men’s secret 
thoughts about the autocracy. Letters are opened in the post- 
office and read—and deplorable mistakes are sometimes made by 
the readers or their employers. All books, journals, and news- 
papers coming into the Empire have to be conned, and many of 
them mutilated by officials immeasurably less enlightened than the 
men whose reading they regulate. Education is systematically 
discouraged among the people; individuals who spread it as 
volunteers are arrested and punished as traitors. The Tsar him- 
self in his marginal glosses discounts it emphatically. Let there 
be darkness is his command. Taxes are levied upon the peasants 
greater than they can bear, so that most of them feel the pinch 
of poverty and nearly all live in squalor, while the Grand Ducal 
Over-Russians appropriate the funds destined for the army, navy, 
and other public departments, and parade in the theatres or at 
balls with their favourite ladies. 

Now this is a system of rank injustice which would disgrace 
the Middle Ages. It is opposed to the teaching of the Church, 
of which our Tsar is the chief protector. It is inhuman in its 
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tendencies, selfish in its aims, barbarous in its methods, And it 
is eminently harmful to the autocracy itself. 

It was intense hatred of that iniquitous system which em- 
boldened the Zemstvo chiefs to meet together last November and 
to ask for representative government. It was loathing for that 
tissue of falsehood, corruption, hypocrisy, and cruelty that roused 
the students of our Universities and high schools, the members 
of the liberal professions—in a word, all thinking Russia—to cry 
“Down with the autocracy!” And speaking for myself and 
for those whose views are the same as mine, I cannot but respect 
their motives. The people like the monarch were acting in good 
faith. At length on the 12/25 December the Emperor spoke out. 

Will his ukase satisfy our people? Britons, Americans, French- 
men, and Germans ask the question—needlessly. Ukases and 
manifestoes are paper which endureth all things. Inkand paper 
are among the plagues of our country. Remove the evils that 
press upon us, lighten the burdens that weigh us down, and our 
people will be satisfied and grateful. It is not paper, nor parch- 
ment, nor ukases, nor rescripts that we ask for, justice is all that 
we crave. And justice is denied by the ruler who himself 
demands generosity. Hitherto our people have been hardly 
dealt with, ground down as harmful enemies, not treated as loyal 
subjects. And now it is not that they will not, but that they 
cannot, endure any longer and live. They have but the choice of 
perishing in silence or of striking back in virtue of the law of 
self-defence. And the latter alternative commends itself to many. 

It is not hard to help them, but the act presupposes moral 
courage and political insight, either in the Emperor himself or 
in his factotum, if he had one. And M. Witte’s ukase gives 
proof of neither. It is a show got up for the delusion of a whole 
people on the lines on which shows are sometimes arranged for 
our Russian monarchs, The sham Crimean “ villages” impro- 
vised by Potemkin for the Empress Catherine are the favourite 
type, and Witte’s ukase is a magna charta for the million a la 
Potemkin, a dissolving view which will, I fear, do as little good 
to its authors as to its dupes. And the circumstances that the 
keepers of the peasants’ souls and consciences, the land-chiefs, 
are not to be disbanded, suggests that, after all, even political 
rights may be but a mirage. 

Speaking plainly, the ukase together with its supplementary 
communiqué reads like a cruel and stupid joke. We look in vain 
there for any one measure which promises to be fair, square, and 
thorough. They are nearly all qualified—I might truly say 
nullified—by fs and ans. For that reason they tantalise and 
irritate instead of pacifying. 
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When the Tsar, yielding to the entreaties of the Dowager 
Empress, lately put the interests of the Holstein-Gotthorp * 
dynasty in the hands of M. Witte political sagacity as well as 
common sense ought to have prompted him to lay down the con- 
dition that no ukase should be issued by way of answer to the 
demands of the Zemsky Congress. That was a matter of personal 
dignity and political prudence. An autocrat whose title-deeds 
were drawn up in heaven cannot afford to allow the mere masses 
to encroach upon his privileges. Above all things there must 
be no weakness, no blenching, no signs of fear. That is part of 
the ABC of autocracy, and nobody ever learned the lesson 
better than Nicholas I. But his descendant Nicholas II. has 
committed the unpardonable sin in an absolute monarch; he 
has allowed himself to be overmastered by the multitude; they 
piped and he actually danced. An obscure criminal took the life 
of his Grand Vizier, and the mighty ruler, answerable only to 
God, at once changed the whole course of his Government in 
consequence. Fora generation our best men had striven to 
influence the autocracy. Men of letters, journalists, politicians, 
even courtiers and ministers had tried their hands and failed. 
Nicholas had but to stamp his foot or hurl his ukase and not a 
head was seen any longer to tower above the low level of the 
masses. Silence reigned and resignation. But an obscure 
murderer, eschewing arguments, makes a bomb and takes the 
life of the Imperial minister and the Tsar is immediately cowed. 
He heartily disavows the life-work of his counsellor and his own, 
and promises to do better and differently in future ; forgetting 
that he is also abandoning the principle of autocracy, proclaim- 
ing the futility of argument and putting a premium on criminal 
violence. 

Punishment followed the blunder with swift and sure foot. 
People thirsting for change noted for future use the spring which 
moves the sovereign. At banquets and assemblies they laid down 
the dangerous principle that killing is not necessarily murder and 
warmly eulogised the assassins of Plehve. And that, to my 
thinking, is a calamity not for the dynasty only but likewise for 
our much suffering people. Repeal, reform, abolish to your 
heart’s content, but let not your action be or even seem to be the 
consequence of fear! But the wine is poured out and now we 
must drink it to the very dregs. 

If it was a blunder to promise reforms because bombs can be 
manufactured and thrown by fellows who fearing nothing can 

* At present Russia is governed not by the Romanoff but by the Holstein- 
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dare everything, it was a crime to bungle the matter so hopelessly 
as has been done in the ukase of last December. If reform was 
worth undertaking at all—at such a terrible sacrifice—it was 
surely worth doing well. But the document penned by an 
ambitious official in a hurry to snatch the reins of power, and 
clawed and mutilated by Grand Ducal harpies bent on upholding 
their prerogative to prey upon the people, ought never to have 
seen the light of day. Not because of its gaps, which are many, 
but on account of its sham reforms, which constitute a wanton 
provocation. I do not complain that there is no mention there 
of the legislative assembly which was decreed in clause 3 of the 
original ukase and struck out at the last moment. At best it 
inaugurated only a ceremony, and at worst—i.e., when the Grand 
Dukes Vladimir and Sergius had done with it—its proper place 
was the opera bouffe. I do not complain that the whole question 
of education, which our autocracy is more anxious to stifle than 
to spread, has been burked. That is far better than bungling it. 
In truth every problem ought to have been thus avoided which 
the Tsar could not or would not deal with fully and thoroughly. 

Liberty of conscience is one of the “liberties” which, like the 
right of public meeting and of association, his Majesty ought to 
have fought shy of to the last, for he has manifestly no inten- 
tion of granting it. The Stundists—Englishmen would perhaps 
call them Evangelical Christians—are persecuted in the most 
unchristian and sometimes inhuman way ; and in this the ukase 
has made no change. Since it was issued our ministry of Public 
Instruction—as appropriately presided over by a general as the 
land forces in Manchuria were commanded by a “horse marine” 
—has refused to the children of Stundists admission to any 
Government or Zemsky schools. They are condemned to live 
and die in crass ignorance, not by our Orthodox Church, still 
less by our tolerant people, but by the autocracy. And now men 
say that if the night of ignorance must be preserved in order 
that the star of autocracy should continue to twinkle, they will 
dispense with its light altogether. Eight Evangelical Christians 
have been ordered to quit the town of Sevastopol, and several 
more have been expelled from the province of Kieff since the 
publication of the ukase. Words, then, not deeds, ukases not 
reforms, are the watchwords. The manifesto of March 1903 
dealt with liberty of conscience in terms similar to those of the 
ukase of last December. Nobody was a whit the better for it, 
for persecution went on as before. Would it not have been 
wiser to continue the old system in silence without intensifying 
its bitterness by arousing hopes and disappointing them ? Liberty 
of conscience, forsooth ! 
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The press is another skeleton in the cupboard of autocracy, 
and officialdom is resolved to hinder as long as possible any 
political Ezekiel from causing breath to enter into its dry bones. 
Perchance its revelations would render the existence of the 
bureaucracy unbearable. That fear is not groundless. But if 
the press skeleton is not to be removed from the cupboard, and 
revived, why disturb it with such solemnity ? The Tsar promises 
to repeal—the press laws? No, not the press laws ; that is im- 
possible. Perhaps the ministerial circulars and the orders daily 
telephoned to editors which are, so to say, the barbed-wire 
entanglements around the Statute Law ? No, noteven these. His 
Majesty will remove only those restrictions which his bureaucrats 
may consider “superfluous.” Superfluous restrictions! And 
for this joke a special clause of the Imperial ukase was necessary ! 

But the Emperor is misinformed if he fancies it is still possible 
to deal thus with the people’s means of enlightenment—education 
and the press. I who sincerely desire to see the autocracy live, 
and thrive, believe that it would be inadvisable, if it were feasible, 
to continue to gag the newspaper and book press. But it is now 
no longer feasible. Since the Tsar, intimidated by the bomb of 
Sozonoff * appointed Sviatopolk Mirzky to the Ministry of the 
Interior and allowed the press for a few weeks a greater degree 
of liberty than it has enjoyed for a whole generation, he dropped 
the reins and it is very unlikely that he can seize them again. I 
confess I am not sorry. The muzzling system gave us dead 
silence for a time, followed by cold-blooded lying for a season, 
and then disaster after disaster. Our people are nourished on 
mystery and falsehood which are becoming part of their very 
soul tissues. On the day that Port Arthur surrendered our 
official organs assured the people that the Japanese had suffered 
such tremendous defeats that they had completely lost heart. 
And then the terrible blow smote our people unparried. In a 
word, it is certain that no power should, and it seems probable 
that no power can, muzzle our press in the future as in the past. 
And it is devoutly to be hoped that officialdom will not put the 
matter to the test. Time is a swift horse and woe to the autocrat 
who clings not to the mane. 

A grain of humour in the Tsar might have saved the Tsardom. 
But his character lacks that grain. While allowing bureaucrats 
to hide the truth under a bushel at their discretion, to force our 
masses to think and pray according to official circulars, to arrest 
men of every class and rank and punish them without trial or 
accusation,} the ukase naively announces his Majesty’s intention 
* The man who actually threw the bomb which killed Pliehve. 

Tt That is the signification of the provisional preventive measures adopted 
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to set law above administrative caprice. ‘ For law,” he seriously 
adds, “is the most essential mainstay of the throne in an auto- 
cratic State.” “God forbid!” is the response which the friends 
of autocracy will fervently utter. If law be in truth the strongest 
support of the throne, the outlook of absolutism in Russia is 
bleak indeed. For law has long been no more than a vague 
tradition among us. 

Some months ago I was in hopes that autocracy might acquire 
a further lease of existence without ruining Russia or ceasing to 
be itself. But by autocracy I meant not the oriental despotism 
of Alexander III. and Nicholas II., in which thousands of officials 
share, but the one-man rule of the first Romanoffs, which was 
absolute without being despotic. But the despotism of the 
Holstein-Gotthorp dynasty is a monster with thousands of hands, 
all grasping and all throttling. And of this chaotic régime we 
shall soon see the last. 

Some years ago, I remember, M. Pobedonostseff—the last 
ideologist of autocracy—explained the limitations of that form of 
government at asitting of the Committee of Ministers. Sipyaghin, 
who afterwards became Home Secretary and was murdered, had 
presented to the Emperor the petition of a private person who 
desired to have a decision of the Senate summarily quashed. No 
precedent could be pleaded for interfering in a civil case which 
had been definitely decided by the highest court, but Sipyaghin 
held that the Tsar could do everything, and that whatever he 
does is right and just. Pobedonostseff, however, flatly denied 
that theory, and in an excellent speech very clearly explained 
what the limitations of autocracy are. He defined it as a legal 
form of government not a despotism. The Tsar, he said, is 
indeed the source of law, but on condition that he be also its 
guardian and see that it is respected.* That, unfortunately, is 
only the theory. 

Still, 1 hoped that Nicholas II. would see that the Tsardom 
need not be the embodiment of caprice, that one man may be 
absolute without all good and gifted men being banished or 
imprisoned. I thought that with competent advisers—chosen by 
himself—to stand by him in critical moments, without the 
mischievous meddling of greedy Grand Dukes and their rapacious 


followers, and with the press to keep him in touch with the 
nation, his autocracy might live on to train our people and 


gradually fit them for a larger share in the government. 


after the murder of Alexander III. and down to this day. They abolish all 
laws and make the governors sharers of Imperial power. And the Tsar in his 
ukase has refused to repeal them. 

* Sipyaghin’s proposal was thrown out by the Committee of Ministers. 
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But to-day I am less hopeful. The ukase has compromised 
absolutism, estranged the people, and damaged a cause which 
had long ceased to arouse enthusiasm. It shows Nicholas II. in 
the light of a man who has no sense of public duty, no politi- 
cal instincts, no psychological tact. He trifles with words and 
phrases while his people are writhing and bleeding. He is 
unable to rid himself of the idea that Russia is his estate, his 
vochina. Other countries may be governed badly or well, but at 
least they are ruled for the nation : ours is managed only for the 
dynasty. For Russia is an estate, not a State. It belongs to the 
Holstein-Gotthorp family—is in reality their private property. 
Hence the Tsar refuses to listen to the advice of his “serfs,” 
even when they would have the Augean stables of the Grand 
Dukery cleansed and disinfected. His Imperial uncles, cousins, 
and nephews are dearer to him than the Fatherland, their inte- 
rests touch him more closely than the fate of people. It was 
Grand Dukes Vladimir and Sergius who gave its final shape to 
the ukase. It is the Grand Dukes who clog every wheel in the 
State machinery, taking much and giving little, obtaining 
honours in exchange for honour. Probably no such greedy and 
unscrupulous hangers-on of royalty have ever been known to 
history. They fear no law, they despise every minister, they live 
on the fat of the land, and are ready to ruin the nation for the 
pettiest of interests. Before Russia could again reconcile herself 
to autocracy the claws of those harpies must be cut. That 
seemed evident to all, or rather to all but the Emperor. His 
Majesty ignored it. He recently said’ to one of his ministers 
who had spoken to him of a legislative chamber: “I will not 
entertain the idea. Besides, it is a matter which concerns not 
myself only, but my family, and they will never consent.” Has 
he no fear that they will hamper or harm him irremediably ? 
If, as the proverb says, “The lesser saints are the ruin of God,” 
what véle may not human demons play when their superior is 
only a Tsar ? 

Nicholas II. may still hope something from fate, but he has 
much to fear from time and men, to whose warnings he has 
hitherto been blind and deaf. At the beginning of his reign, 
if, instead of stamping angrily with his foot and punishing the 
loyal men of Tver for their frankness, he had hearkened to 
their voices he would have become a popular idol at a small 
cost. He might then have delighted his subjects with toys of 
mere glittering quartz; to-day they demand costly diamonds, 
and no longer as a favour but as a right. But he perceives 
no difference between now and then. And in his own charac- 
ter there is none. For the Nicholas of to-day is the Nicholas 
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of ten years ago; a mild nerve-shattered youth, incapable of 
clear, hard thinking, or of pitting his will against that of the 
masses, who walks through life with the settled smile of a 
somnambulist moving serenely over dizzy cliffs: for a while. A 
few weeks ago he sent for Count Ignatieff and consulted him 
on the problems which were then uppermost in his mind. The 
conversation was opened thus: “I want your views, Count, as to 
the form of Government which I had best give to Manchuria.” 
“It is a difficult problem, your Majesty ; but we shall be able 
to see more clearly by the time the province will have been 
formally annexed.” “ Oh, that will be very soon now. You may 
assume that itisours already. Goon.” Another question which 
his Majesty put to the Count was : “ What course ought, in your 
opinion, to be taken respecting our concessions in Corea?” The 
Count’s reply was framed on the same lines as his answer to the 
first query. The question was not pressing, and the Japanese 
were still in Corea. But Nicholas insisted that they were going 
out again very soon. In aword, as he was, he is, and, unhappily 
for us, will continue to be. Our people have a saying that the 
tomb alone can straighten a hunchback. 

To the acts of such a prince we need not look for signs of those 
unsuspected gifts which God sometimes bestows on a man in 
secret, and circumstance brings to light in a day or an hour. 
As in the past, so in the present, he makes laws which he will 
not respect; he convokes councils whose advice he declines to 
follow ; he appoints ministers whom he forbids to speak or act ; 
substitutes for them favourites to whom in turn he offers a deaf 
ear, and is nowtrying almost alone to force our whole nation to 
bleed to death for himself and a parasitic brood of human blood- 
suckers. But hither our people will probably refuse to follow 
him. They already deny his right to send them thither. 

Yet he still insists with the serenity of the somnambulist and 
the smile of the seer. Whether ruler and ruled will yet try issues 
is now immaterial, because autocracy, as the Holstein-Gotthorp 
dynasty understands it, is at its last gasp. Whatever else may 
survive the coming storm that monstrosity must surely go, and 
one fervently hopes that the autocrat will not cling more closely 
to it than he has clung to the mane of fleeting time. Fata 
volentes ducunt, nolentes trahunt. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE TSAR” 
IN THE ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW ” 


THE LABOUR CONDITIONS IN THE 
TRANSVAAL 


IN an article contributed to the National Review in April 
1903 I endeavoured to show the vital importance of finding 
without delay a solution of the labour difficulties which were 
then paralysing the mining industry in the Transvaal, and by 
a process of exhaustion to prove that this solution could only 
be found in the importation under indenture of a large number 
of labourers, either from British India or preferably from 
China. 

Nearly two years have now elapsed since that article 
appeared, and it may not be uninteresting briefly to take stock 
of what has happened in the interval, and to see how far the 
arguments which I then put forward have been justified by 
results. One side of the question, it must be admitted, was 
not touched upon in my previous article. At that time the 
only objections which the advocates of Asiatic labour were 
called upon to meet were: first, that the introduction of 
Asiatics would tend to reduce the number of white men 
employed on the mines, and secondly, that it would be impossible 
to devise regulations having the force of law rendering it 
impossible for Asiatics to engage or to be employed elsewhere 
than on the mines; or to remain in the country to the detriment 
of the white artisan and trader after the expiration of their 
term of employment. It had not then occurred to Radical 
politicians in England to suggest that the regulations demanded 
by the public in South Africa for the protection of the white 
population against the competition of the coolie might be made 
the basis of an attack on the Unionist Government ostensibly 
in the interests of the coolies and of the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal who were to be “ degraded” by contact with the so- 
called “ slaves.” To this aspect of the question I will return 
later. 

On the reality of the stagnation in South Africa caused 
by the deficiency in the labour-supply to the mines, it is 
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unnecessary to dwell. All South Africa has been only too pain- 
fully aware of its effects, and nothing but confidence in the 
solution of the difficulty within a reasonable time by the 
adoption of the only practicable remedy has obviated a crisis 
from which the whole country would have taken years to 
recover. 

Let us now briefly recapitulate the steps which have been 
taken towards the provision of an adequate labour-supply, and 
see what progress has been made towards that prosperity on 
which all who are intimately acquainted with the natural 
resources of the country have always confidently reckoned. 
In September 1903 the expert despatched to China by the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines to make the necessary inquiries 
as to the quantity and quality of the labour there obtainable 
made his favourable report. On February 10, 1904, the 
Labour Importation Ordinance, 1904, was passed by the 
Transvaal Legislative Council. On March 12, 1904, the Royal 
Assent was formally given to the Ordinance. On June 22, 
1904, the first shipload of 1005 coolies from China arrived at 
the New Comet mine on the East Rand. Since that time 
there has been no serious delay in the despatch of further 
shipments, and at the time of writing there are employed on 
the mines of the Rand 21,139, and in transit at sea 6145, 
making a total of 27,284. In addition the Chamber of Mines 
Labour Importation Agency, Limited (the organisation through 
which the labourers are introduced), has at this moment on 
its books firm applications from mining companies for Chinese 
to the extent of 33,723, all of whom are required and if obtained 
will be employed before June 30, 1905. What effect has this 
immigration had upon the mining industry? In July 1899 
there were in operation 77 mines crushing with 5930 stamps. 
The number of natives employed on these crushing mines and 
on the mines still in the developing stage together amounted to 
97,000, earning an average monthly pay of 49s. 9d. per head. 
The cost of obtaining them was about 44 per head. At 
the same time there were employed on these mines some 
13,000 skilled Europeans. It is common knowledge that the 
97,000 natives then employed were by no means sufficient to 
supply the demands of the industry ; in fact in 1902 at the 
close of the war the schedule of the complements of the various 
companies, adopted by the Chamber of Mines as the basis on 
which available natives should be distributed, put the total 
immediate requirements at 145,027 boys. The output for 
July 1899 was 390,384 ounces fine gold, of a total value of 
£1,633,199. In May 1904, two years after the close of the 
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war, there were in operation 57 mines crushing with 4810 
stamps. The total number of natives employed by the industry 
was 65,865. Their average monthly pay was, as before, 
49s. 9@. Cost of obtaining them was about {£3 per head. 
The number of Europeans employed, including unskilled whites, 
was 12,570. The output for May 1904 was 306,586 fine 
ounces, of the value of £1,302,294. It is obvious that the 
progress thus made since the restarting of mining operations 
during the latter part of the war was, as might have been 
expected, considerable. The results obtained, however, were 
still a long way behind those of the pre-war period, in spite of 
the improved conditions resulting from the change of Govern- 
ment as regards the administration of the Pass Law, the 
control of the liquor traffic, and the reduction in the price of 
explosives. The abnormal railway and customs receipts due 
to heavy expenditure both public and private on the repairing 
of damage caused by the war, to the presence in the country 
of large military forces, and to the repatriation of town and 
country people with their belongings, had come to an end. 
Customs receipts for the five months ending May 31, 1904, 
showed as compared with the corresponding period in 1903 a 
decrease of £247,938. Retrenchment both in public and 
private establishments was the order of the day. The number 
of unemployed white men was daily increasing, despite large 
relief works undertaken both by Government and munici- 
palities. Business of every description was absolutely stagnant. 
During the last six months which, as already stated, have wit- 
nessed the despatch from China of 27,284 coolies, the aspect 
of affairs has greatly changed. In the month of November 
the number of mines crushing had risen to 60, the number of 
stamps in operation to 5235. The number of natives employed 
was 68,833, making with the addition of 17,476 Chinese a 
total supply of unskilled labour of 86,309. The number of 
Europeans employed on the mines was 14,238. The output 
for the month was 327,090 fine ounces, valued at £1,389,390. 
In face of these figures it would be difficult for the most 
inveterate opponent of the Chinese experiment to argue that 
the advent of the coolies has not produced concrete results, 
nor can any one acquainted with the local conditions of the 
Transvaal fail to remark on the improvement which has taken 
place in the general conditions both of the Rand and all other 
parts of the country. For instance, at the beginning of June 
the Intercolonial Council declined to admit the principle of any 
Government guarantee being given in connection with the 
construction of railways, on the ground that the then existing 
VOL, XLIV 66 
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financial conditions of the two Colonies (Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony) would not permit any further pledge of their 
credit. At the next meeting of the Council held at Bloem- 
fontein on November 15, 1904, Lord Milner was able to say: 


The last thing which any one would have imagined when we dispersed in 
June was, that we should be obliged to call an extraordinary meeting in 
November merely to sanction the construction of lines which six months ago 
seemed to lie in the distant future, but which now require nothing but the 
consent of this Council, of the Secretary of State, and, in most cases, of the 
Legislatures of the neighbouring Colonies, in order to be at once proceeded 
with. The prospects of the new Colonies, as far as railway construction is 
concerned, have certainly changed vastly for the better. And the reason for 
this change, or what at least seems to be the reason, is quite as gratifying as 
the change itself. It is the revival of confidence in the future of the two new 
Colonies—I do not mean their ultimate future, the prosperity of which no far- 
sighted man has ever doubted, but their immediate future. Rightly or wrongly, 
the impression has been steadily growing for some months past, and growing 
in spite of the slackness of trade which still generally prevails, that a time of 
important development is near at at hand. And men are moving in all directions 
—not only individuals, but governments—in order to be in time to share in the 
benefits of that development when it comes ; 


and to recommend the Inter-Colonial Council to sanction the 
immediate prosecution of an important scheme of much- 
needed railway construction. 

On the Rand itself the change is of course more con- 
spicuous. In addition to the increase in the number of stamps 
operated and in the amount of gold produced, a great impetus 
has been given to mines which have not yet reached the 
crushing stage. The allocation of Chinese to the mines on 
which they are now employed has in many cases rendered it 
possible to transfer to other mines all or part of their Kaffir 
labour, and thus has led to an expansion of the area of active 
work. Properties which have remained idle since 1899 are at 
last receiving a fair complement of labour, shafts are being 
de-watered and every preparation made for further develop- 
ment and for the completion of the reduction plants. 

As an illustration of the change which has been brought 
about by the advent of the Chinese no better instance can be 
taken than that of the Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines, 
the largest individual mine on the Rand. 

In May of this year out of a total of 320 stamps 180 were 
with difficulty kept running ; the available supply of unskilled 
labour being only 2183 out of the total complement of 5430, 
and the number of skilled Europeans then employed on the 
property being 394. In June it was decided to apply for a 
complement of Chinese labour for these mines, Steps were at 
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once taken to provide the necessary accommodation, extensive 
alterations being made in the existing compound, and a large 
new compound with change houses, bath houses, kitchens, 
stores, &c., erected. The total cost of providing this accommo- 
dation has been not less than £40,000, and in its construction 
an average number of 73 skilled Europeans were employed in 
addition to the ordinary staff of the mine. Furthermore, an 
adequate supply of unskilled labour being now assured, pro- 
vision has been made for alterations and extensions to the 
surface plant and machinery, which involve an estimated ex- 
penditure of £100,000, an expenditure for which there would 
have been no justification under the labour conditions previously 
existing. 

Last month, November, there were employed at the Simmer 
and Jack 1769 natives, 3242 Chinamen, and575 Europeans. The 
amount paid as wages to these Europeans was £16,097 16s. 10d., 
compared with {£13,422 gs. 7d. paid for the month of May. 
For the present month, owing to the increasing efficiency of 
the Chinese, though their number will not have been augmented, 
the average number of stamps running is 250. Arrangements 
have been made for the importation of another thousand 
Chinese, the arrival of whom will necessitate the employment 
of more Europeans, and will, it is hoped, before long render it 
possible for the full battery of 320 stamps to come into 
operation. 

Similar instances of the progress which is being made could 
of course be adduced from many other mines. 

It will be seen from the figures above given that in May 
1904 the proportion of Europeans to unskilled coloured 
labourers employed on the Rand was 1 to 5.2. In November 
it was 1 to 6, although the aggregate number of Europeans 
employed had increased by 1663. In the same way at the 
Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines the proportion in May was 
1 to 5.5, and in November 1 to 8.7, though the number of 
Europeans employed had increased by 181. Attempts have 
been made to argue from these and similar returns that the 
advent of the Chinese has had the effect of reducing the 
proportion of European to coloured labourers, and is therefore 
prejudicial to the white man’s interest. The explanation is 
however simple. Every mining company, if it is working at all, 
has to maintain a regular staff of Europeans, whose numbers 
do not appreciably vary in proportion to the number of unskilled 
labourers on the mine. Their services are equally necessary, 
whether the complement of unskilled men be complete or 50 
per cent. below its strength, In the latter case the proportion 
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is simply abnormal. It gradually rights itself as the complement 
of natives or Chinese approaches toward completion. The 
main point to be noted is that since the advent of the Chinese 
the total number of Europeans directly employed by the mines 
has increased by 1663. Would our anti-Chinese friends prefer 
that these 1663 men should not be employed at all in order 
that the proportion of white to coloured may be 1 to 5.2, instead 
of 1 to 6? These figures are, of course, irrespective of the 
undoubtedly large further increase in the number employed by 
other interests and undertakings, the expansion of whose 
business is entirely dependent on the progress of the mines. 
Confronted with these figures and remembering the large 
number of such interests, manufacturing, trading and otherwise, 
affected by the expenditure on construction work and wages 
of the large sums above mentioned, it is difficult for any one to 
argue that the Chinese experiment has not proved of real 
benefit to the community at large, apart from the shareholders, 
whose claim to a fair return on their money is apt to be dismissed 
with the remark that they must necessarily be capitalists and 
therefore need not be considered. Nor can it possibly be 
maintained that this improvement in the position of affairs 
could have been obtained by reliance on the gradually increasing 
supply of native African labour. Leaving out of the question 
the finding arrived at after exhaustive investigation by the 
majority of the Labour Commission in November 1903 that 
‘“‘the demand for Native Labour for the Transvaal Mining 
industry is in excess of the present supply by about 129,000 
labourers, and whilst no complete dataof the future requirements 
of the whole industry are obtainable it is estimated that the 
mines of the Witwatersrand alone will require within the next 
five years an additional supply of 196,000 labourers.” It is 
apparent from the returns of the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association (the organisation through which native African 
labour is recruited and distributed to the mines) that, despite 
the most strenuous exertions on the part of the Association as 
evidenced by its expenditure on salaries alone of some £32,300 
per annum, the number of natives available has only increased 
to a very moderate extent. The number of Kaffirs actually 
employed on the Witwatersrand Mines on June 30, 1903, was 
59,794, in June 1904 it was 63,662, in November last it was 
68,833, Or 41.12 per cent. of the present total complement, 
namely 167,373. The present season is the best for recruiting, 
and the net increase after making up the wastage does not 
now exceed 2000 per month. At other periods of the year the 
supply does not more than make up wastage, and in the months 
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of May, June, July and August 1904, an actual decrease of 6729 
took place, and it is likely enough that a similar decrease may 
have to be faced during the next cold season. 

As already stated, no effort has been spared in getting 
together the number of natives now employed, and the figures 
given include those who with great difficulty and at large 
expense have been recruited from British Central Africa, 
Zambesia, Nyassa, Quilimane, and German South-West Africa, 
It is clear, therefore, that if the industry had been compelled 
to rely solely on African labour the position to-day would 
have been far less satisfactory than is now the case. 

Great as is the expense incurred in recruiting African labour, 
it is less than that which has to be faced by companies import- 
ing Chinese. The Chamber of Mines Labour Importation 
Agency, Limited, through which the importation is effected, and 
which, like the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, 
Limited, though for convenience taking the form of limited 
company, is, it is scarcely necessary to say, precluded from 
distributing any profit or dividends, and of which practically 
all the mining companies are members, has a capital of 
£475,914, of which £95,182 has been called up. Not less 
than £28,000 has already been expended on lands and build- 
ings at Durban, through which port the importation is 
conducted, and property for similar purposes has been acquired 
at various ports in China at an approximate cost of £30,000, 
while the salaries at present paid to the officials of the Agency 
at Johannesburg, Durban, and in China, are approximately at 
the rate of £23,500 per year. Fourteen ships have been 
specially chartered for the Agency; twelve of them for a 
period of not less than one year. At the present time the 
Agency charges its members {10 for the cost of recruiting 
each coolie and transporting him to the Rand, which amount 
is payable as to £5 on receipt of cable information that the 
ship containing the coolies for the mine in question has sailed 
from China, and £5 on arrival of the ship at Durban, In 
addition, the Company employing the coolies has to give 
security for the costs of repatriating each coolie at the end of 
his term of service, which it is estimated will be from £5 to 
£6. Every coolie also, on being recruited in China, receives 
an advance of from £3 to £4, which is only recoverable from 
his pay by small instalments. A pass fee of 2s. per month 
is payable by the employing company to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment for every coolie, a charge which is intended to cover the 
extra cost to the Government of inspectors, police and other 
officials, and in addition a registration fee of 3 dollars, or 
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6s., per annum per head is paid to the Chinese Government. 
Without reckoning the cost of providing accommodation suited 
to the requirements of the Chinese or prescribed by the 
Labour Importation Ordinance, which may be taken on an 
average at about £7 Ios. per head, it is safe to conclude 
that every Chinese coolie who arrives on a mine has entailed 
a preliminary expenditure of about {£14 Ios. as against the 
average preliminary cost of about {10 15s. paid in respect 
of Kaffirs during a period of three years (the period of the 
Chinese contract). Nor is there any question of recouping 
this expenditure by the provision of inferior food or the pay- 
ment of lower wages than are received by the Kaffir labourer. 
At the Simmer and Jack Proprietary Mines the average cost of 
feeding the Chinese works out at 11d. per head per day, as 
compared with 53d. per head per day in the case of Kaffirs ; 
while as regards wages the contract of engagement prescribed 
by the Ordinance guarantees to each man that if the average 
pay of the labourers employed does not equal 5os. for thirty 
working days within six months of his arrival the rate must be 
raised to 1s. 6d. per day. 

The importation of Chinese also throws upon the companies 
what may become a heavy liability in respect of their obligation 
to bring over free of cost and to house the wives (and families 
under ten years of age) of any coolies who may elect to claim 
this right. Up to the present an inappreciable number of 
women have arrived, but with each shipment intimation is given 
that a large number of the men are married, and it is only to be 
expected that when they have grown accustomed to their 
surroundings many of them will elect to have their families sent 
to them. Anti-Chinese politicians impute it as a crime to the 
mining companies that these women are not yet on the Rand. 
There is no law in existence which compels any miner, whether 
Cornishman or Chinaman, to bring his wife to the scene of his 
labour. The mining companies fully recognise their liability 
in the matter, and are prepared to take the necessary steps for 
the importation and accommodation of the women whenever 
they are called upon to do so. 

Another liability imposed upon the employers is that of 
compensation to the relatives of any coolie killed or totally 
disabled in the course of his work; the amount of this 
compensation being fixed at fro. 

It is clear therefore that the initial expense of obtaining 
Chinese is very much greater than that of obtaining Kaffirs, and 
that the cost of their maintenance is also greater. Nor is there 
so far any reason to suppose that the average Chinese labourer 
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is amore efficient worker than the Kaffir with the same experience 
of mine work. The Chinaman, however, is engaged for a 
period of three years, whereas the average stay of Kaffirs upon 
the mines amounts at the most to some ten months. Assuming 
that the time which it takes to train a Chinaman and a Kaffir to 
become efficient labourers is the same, it follows that during 
the period of three years this time of training only occurs once 
in the case of the Chinaman, whereas it occurs at least 3.6 
times in the case of Kaffirs. Against this, it is true, must be set 
the fact that some 4o per cent. of the Kaffirs who come to work 
on the mines are what is called “old boys,” z.e., they have been 
employed on the mines before, whereas the Chinamen with very 
few exceptions are entirely new to mining work. It is, of 
course, by means of this longer period of continuous service 
that the mining companies hope to recoup themselves for the 
heavy expense of obtaining, accommodatinz, maintaining and 
repatriating the Chinese. Such experience as we have up to 
the present certainly tends to show that this expectation will 
be justified by results. Obviously, however, no one would have 
been ready to embark on an experiment involving such gigantic 
expenditure and exposing its promoters to such unpopularity 
and misrepresentation had the necessity not been imperative ; 
the only alternative was indefinite stagnation not only for the 
mining industry but for all South Africa. As men of business 
with a sense of their responsibility both to shareholders and to 
the country, the leaders of the industry decided to risk the 
experiment if they were allowed to do so; and there is every 
indication that their decision will be amply justified. 

It remains to add a few lines on what is termed the “ slavery 
question.” The agitation on this subject, as I have already 
stated, is not of South African origin; it has its home among 
Little Englander politicians who have never seen a mine or a 
compound. It is an agitation which is bound before long to 
die a natural death. Every week the number of visitors to the 
compounds increases, and every week the number of those who 
have seen with their own eyes the accommodation, food, and 
general treatment of the coolies increases proportionately. The 
visitor who after personal inspection holds the opinion that the 
system is one of slavery has yet to be found. To those who, 
having no opportunity of personal inspection, are convinced 
that slavery exists it may perhaps be news that on some of the 
mines arrangements are already being made for the establish- 
ment of Chinese theatres, 

Nor is it possible to contend that the presence of the Chinese 
on the Rand is in any way a source of degradation and annoy- 
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ance either to white men or Kaffirs, The few disturbances 
which have arisen, and the importance of which has for political 
purposes been grossly exaggerated, have been due in nearly 
every case to misunderstandings resulting from imperfect 
knowledge either on one side or the other of language and 
customs. This cause of trouble must tend to diminish as 
whites and Chinese gradually acquire some knowledge of each 
other’s language. In any case it is safe to say that there is 
probably no other place in the world where, with an equal 
number of labourers whether white or coloured employed, 
the disturbances among them are so few and so unimportant. 

From this short statement of facts and results it may surely 
be deduced first that, if for no other reason than that of 
cost, the leaders of the mining industry would never have 
advocated or attempted the importation of Chinese had it not 
been a matter of absolute necessity ; and secondly, that the 
importation has without doubt proved of great and real benefit 
both to the industry and to the community at large. He would 
indeed be a bold politician who, if and when he were in a posi- 
tion so to do, would attempt directly or indirectly to interfere 
with this great undertaking, the success of which has already 
attracted a large amount of much-needed capital to the Trans- 
vaal, and of which the discontinuance would plunge the 
Colony into far more hopeless stagnation than that from which 
it is now emerging. 

F, D. P. CHAPLIN, 
JOHANNESBURG, 
December 26, 1904. 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE 


AT a time when the general public are giving considerable 
thought to questions of national economy, to questions of the 
increase or decrease of trade, and are further even considering 
matters relating to our national wealth, it appears strange that 
one should never hear a word about our national fire loss, ze., 
the waste caused both directly and indirectly by fires. 

What our exact annual loss from fires may be I cannot say, 
nor do I know of any one who could give precise figures, for, 
curiously enough, Great Britain enjoys the quaint privilege of 
being one of the few civilised countries which does not keep 
records on this point. In fact, officially, there is absolute ignor- 
ance of the extent of our annual fire loss, which is, of course, 
rather peculiarfor a country priding itself oncommercial acumen, 

If I thus modestly suggest that the direct loss of property 
consumed or damaged by fire is at least equivalent to ten 
millions sterling ({10,000,000), perhaps this will suffice to 
indicate that the direct wastage is rather an important item 
in our national balance-sheet. 

As a matter of fact, the direct loss is probably considerably 
greater, and to this must be added the heavy indirect loss, 
the inconvenience of the dislocation of the business affected, 
the loss of employment to workers, who frequently have 
to be supported for a time out of the rates, the loss of 
business which is picked up by foreign traders—always on the 
look-out for opportunities of this kind—and lastly, though not 
least, a loss which cannot be weighed up in pounds, shillings, 
and pence, and which more particularly affects the public build- 
ingand the country mansion, namely, the destruction of themany 
art treasures and historical relics which cannot be replaced. 

Then, too, there is the great loss of life from fire, a matter 
of intensely human interest, which, although not to be 
measured in money, is certainly not a very creditable 
feature in the annals of any country. Again, as far as 
Great Britain is concerned, it is impossible to state exactly 
the number of lives lost by fire, nor can I even roughly 
estimate, for such few data as exist in police reports, 
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coroners’ reports, and census returns, are complicated with 
particulars relating to fatalities which are not exactly due to 
fire in the sense it is generally understood. These returns do 
not distinguish between death from fire and death due to 
scalds or burns, say at a foundry. 

By due fire-preventive measures, and a good fire-fighting 
organisation throughout the country, our annual fire loss of 
property could, however, certainly be most materially reduced, 
and with it to a considerable extent the loss of life, and thus we 
have before us an economic and, at the same time, the humane 
problem as to what the country can reasonably afford in trouble 
and expense, in order to obtain a reasonable personal safety 
from fire, and a substantial reduction in our national fire 
wastage. 

Fire experts, talking in a general way, say it would be well 
worth the country’s while to pay in local rates or subscriptions 
and the like, the equivalent to an additional one million sterling 
per annum, and that this would reduce our annual fire loss by 
one-half, and the loss of life from fire by one quarter. Of 
course such a figure is a mere guess, seeing that there are no 
true data to go upon, but given exact figures, as they exist in 
some countries, so that we might know our actual fire loss, and 
compute our indirect loss, it would not be difficult to arrive at 
the amount that should be expended upon fire-preventive 
measures and fire-service organisation in order to obtain a 
material improvement in the present state of affairs. It 
should be remembered, too, that there are countries which 
have worked most systematically at this problem, and 
have, after some ten to fifteen years of careful development, 
substantially reduced their fire loss in property and their 
death roll, and have further prevented that indirect loss, 
dislocation of business, and other trade disadvantages, which 
are so costly. 

Personally, I am convinced that the additional expenditure 
in local rates, subscriptions, &c., need not be great in order to 
attain the desired end of reasonable fire protection. 

I hold that, to a very great extent, it will be found that the 
whole problem could be solved by better organisation and 
administration, both national and local, by a more systematic 
control on the fire-preventive side, and additional control and 
more intelligent management on the fire-fighting side. 

To my mind, the question of fire protection generally is not 
so much one of very heavy expenditure in improved building 
and efficient fire-service equipment, as almost entirely one of 
brains, legislation and care. 

Let me say immediately, that speaking quite generally, 
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building work in the British Isles is done fully as well, if not 
better, than in most countries on the Continent and the United 
States of America. The building requirements, be they in the 
form of local Acts or municipal regulations, or rural by-laws 
(be they popular or unpopular is quite immaterial for the points 
here at issue), have all tended to gradually give us safer and 
sounder buildings from the fire point of view as far as the 
structures of the last half-century are concerned. 

Again, we can pride ourselves on having the necessary 
splendid sersonnel of both paid and voluntary workers for fire- 
service purposes;  f physique practically unrivalled, and 
probably of greate. intuitive mechanical skill and general 
handiness than elsewhere. We have, further, a splendid body 
of younger professional men to draw upon, civil engineers, 
local surveyors, &c., for officering these local fire-fighting forces 
with due regard to the technical requirements of up-to-date fire- 
service principles. 

We further have the fire appliances and the facilities for 
making improved appliances that are necessary for fire fighting 
with the necessary purveyors of substantial position, and 
although the primary appliances of fire-brigade equipment are 
somewhat the monopoly of two great firms, and there is not 
that energetic rivalry of a number of large and prosperous 
firms that would be beneficial for bringing down the prices of 
the larger fire-service appliances, yet, our fire-brigade equipment 
is by nO means as expensive as one would expect where such 
conditions prevail, and in matters of minor gear, such as hose, 
hydrants, &c., where there is healthy competition among quite 
a number of traders, the prices are quite reasonable. 

Lastly, we already have, by virtue of existing legislation, 
very extensive powers for local authorities to apply both the 
safeguards of fire-prevention and fire-service organisation, 
if they would only avail themselves of them, and we have 
further already got to that stage—thanks to an exceedingly 
ably conducted Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on fire brigades—to be able to know what is practically 
required to simplify existing and frame additional fire-service 
legislation without great loss of time or effort. 

But, whilst we have all these advantages, z.e., those of good 
buildings, an excellent personnel for the fire service, the possi- 
bility of obtaining the necessary mechanical appliances and 
certain legislative facilities, we have the two great difficulties to 
contend with, namely, the absence of any record of the actual 
facts of our fire loss and the absence of public interest in the 
question of fires and fire protection generally. 

To overcome the former of these two great hindrances to an 
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immediate advance in fire-protective organisation, the com- 
munity is largely dependent upon the action of the Government. 
It is practically impossible for any private person or private 
corporation to obtain the exact data of our fire loss without the 
intervention of the Government. It is thus to be hoped that 
those in authority will eventually set about regularly obtaining 
the necessary data as to fires, loss of life, and loss of property. 
Even if it be necessary to facilitate the preparation of these 
reliable records by some short enactment (as existent in most 
other countries), compelling the insurance companies to give 
authentic figures of every loss sustained in respect to insured 
property, this should be done, The data as to fires and fire 
loss are absolutely essential in order to deal with the question 
of fire protection economically, and the data should in fact be 
supplemented by information as to the legislative ordinances 
in force in the interests of fire-prevention and the fire-fighting 
service in the different localities. The sooner action is taken 
in this matter the better, for with such aid the public autho- 
rities will at last know the exact position of the problem, and 
it will also at last be possible to show the public what our annual 
loss in national wealth and lives really is. 

The second hindrance to an immediate advance in fire-pro- 
tective measures is, however, not so simple to grapple with. 
The apathy of the public regarding fires and fire loss is most 
extraordinary throughout the United Kingdom, in fact, quite 
unique, compared both with the interest accorded to the suk- 
ject in the leading countries of the Continent and the United 
States of America. It must be quite clearly understood that 
the public interest in fire protection is not only nil, but worse 
than nil, inasmuch as such slight interest as is occasionally 
aroused is solely devoted to the sensational and ghastly features 
of fires in which loss of life is involved, or merely in the pic- 
torial or sentimental element of a fire engine galloping by. Thus 
such slight interest as there is is in the wrong direction. Fire 
and loss of life are taken as matters of course, and fire protection 
is merely considered a handful of gallant firemen galloping on 
a brightly painted engine. Great holocausts, such as the Exeter 
Theatre fire, the Paris Charity Bazaar fire, the Iroquois Theatre 
fire at Chicago, or the like, as far as the public are concerned, 
are merely the sensation of a few days, equal to any other sen- 
sation of the murder type. Fire protection, as embodied in the 
passing of the fire engine, is a sensation equal to that of a run- 
away horse. 

I have long puzzled as to how this apathy might be over- 
come, and must confess to feeling somewhat discouraged. We 
have two societies in this country which energetically further the 
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aims of fire protection. They are the National Fire Brigades’ 
Union and the British Fire Prevention Committee. The former 
is essentially a volunteer fire-service organisation, about seven- 
teen years old, which has done more for the fire service of this 
country than is generally realised. From absolute chaos the 
volunteer fire service has, by the work of the Union, been raised 
to a service meriting public esteem. The Union also has to its 
credit the Fire Brigade Bill fathered by Mr. Guy Pym, M.P., 
which brought into being the Select Committee, before which 
which fire-service questions were thoroughly ventilated. 

The other society, the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
deals essentially with the fire-preventive side of fire protection 
on scientific lines. It is about seven years old, and conducts 
investigations as to the fire-resistance of materials, issues papers 
on the subject, and, further, has to its credit the technical 
organisation of the International Fire Exhibition at Earl’s Court 
and the convening of the great International Fire Prevention 
Congress of 1903, which was held in London and attended by 
some 800 delegates from all parts of the world, including the 
representatives of fifteen governments and 200 public bodies, 

But as far as making any impression upon the general 
public, neither the Union nor the Committee have done much, 
if anything, for such impression as they have deservedly made is 
limited at the most to the technical professions or officialdom 
both governmental and municipal. 

I believe that the only way in which general public interest 
in the reduction of our annual fire-loss in life and property 
can be enhanced is its systematic propagation by several 
organs of the press, and even then I am convinced it will be 
uphill work, 

This absence of public interest and the difficulty of arousing 
it of course practically means that such protective measures 
as are necessary will only be obtainable by directly interesting 
both the Government departments concerned and the municipal 
or rural authorities, or, in other words, by appealing to the 
reason of our public authorities, and it is in this direction that 
I think those who have the matter at heart should use their 
endeavours, This has in its time been necessary in respect of 
many hygienic, sanitary and other questions which, whilst 
of the highest importance to the public weal, always left 
the public apathetic. Thus, whilst the attempt to popularise 
the subject of fire protection, both by the National Fire 
Brigades’ Union and the British Fire Prevention Committee 
and others, is no doubt of advantage, their efforts to convince 
those in authority of the economic merits of fire-protective 
measures will in the end soonest obtain favourable results. 
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Time will elapse, probably another ten years, for the systematic 
treatment of the subject is only about fifteen years old, and 
a quarter of a century generally elapses before any considerable 
advance can be made in such technical or economic matters 
in the United Kingdom. There will be further great Cripple- 
gate fires, and heavy loss of life in our very midst, great 
provincial factories will be destroyed and splendid old country 
mansions will disappear, largely owing to apathy and lack of 
systematic protective measures, but eventually—some twenty 
years “ behind the times ’—we shall do as the more go-ahead 
Continental countries have been recently doing, and treat fire 
protection as a science which has to be as carefully considered 
as any of the other great economic problems of modern 
life. 

This is, of course, scarcely the place to touch on the tech- 
nical and legislative precautions necessary to give the country 
a higher standard of fire protection and decrease its loss in 
life and property, or to indicate in detail in what direction it 
is desirable to convince those in authority of what is required 
to raise the standard of fire protection for the British Isles. 
Yet there are some points that should be so easily appre- 
ciated by the “man in the street ” that I will venture to touch 
on them. 

I hold that the fire-preventive requirements as well as those 
in respect to the escape from fire must be brought up to 
date in our populous and manufacturing centres. The 
steps taken by the London County Council regarding the 
London Building Act, and by the Corporation of the City of 
London, as far as escape from fire in the City is concerned, 
are both moves in the right direction. It is necessary that 
such legislation should be retrospective. 

It is necessary to modernise the fire-preventive requirements 
in minor localities and rural districts, and to re-draft the 
‘““model”’ by-laws accordingly; also making some of their 
requirements retrospective. Such retrospective requirements 
would cover many of the primary defects in our old 
mansions and historical seats throughout the country, and 
tend to reduce the risk of their destruction by fire regardless 
of the present general apathy of most of the owners. 

It is necessary to frame general standards applicable through- 
out the kingdom for certain fire risks, such as factory risks, 
theatres, petroleum stores, and the like, and to bring these 
fully in accord with modern practice. 

It is essential that there be new legislation to clearly define 
the local fire authorities, their powers and duties, and to have 
gome form of control not dissimilar from the Home Office 
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control over the police authorities to see that the legislative 
requirements are properly acted upon. 

It is necessary that the fire brigades under this fire authority 
be accorded by legislation a proper legal status, and that the 
efficiency of their work be supervised by a central authority. 
The direction of any brigade, whether of a populous district 
or of a rural one, should be placed in thoroughly responsible 
hands and only held by men of education, and preferably of 
technical training, the minimum requirements for the appoint- 
ment of fire chief being clearly defined. The idea that a 
superior artisan will make a suitable fire chief is a mistake, 
which costs the country enormous sums of money annually, 
It is essential that the mutual co-operation of fire brigades 
should be facilitated by such means as the compulsory pro- 
vision of standard couplings or a certain number of connecting 
pieces and that various appliances—such as hydrants, call-point 
posts, &c.—be standardised. 

Facilities should be accorded by legislation for fire inquiries 
or fire inquests to be conducted by the central authority 
similar to the Board of Trade inquiries, even if there is no loss 
of life. 

It is necessary that in order to be able to ascertain the 
extent of loss of life and property by fire, the fire authorities 
be compelled by law to send to a central Government 
department particulars of all such fires, and that the insur- 
ance companies be similarly required to produce particulars 
as to the actual loss incurred on insured property. The general 
data thus obtained should be issued half-yearly. 

It is necessary that provision be made whereby the societies 
representing the fire-preventive and fire-brigade services should 
be officially encouraged and financially assisted in the same 
way as various other bodies, such as the Engineering Standards 
Committee, &c., receive occasional Governmental support in 
matters of national importance. 

After having thus indicated the necessity of treating fire 
protection generally as a question of economical and humane 
importance, and having also indicated what direction I 
think fire-protective legislation should take, I would venture 
to deal with a side issue which I have at heart as an architect, 
and which should surely deserve the attention of the owners 
of country houses, 

This matter is the regrettable series of fires in our great 
country houses, owned as a rule by men of wealth and culture, 
and who yet allow these splendid seats—frequently monuments 
of the greatest possible historical interest and value—to be 
destroyed by reason of their apathy, not to call it by the 
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harder word of negligence. It is quite inconceivable to me 
that men owning or being the tenants for life of such splendid 
buildings should by mere carelessness deprive themselves, their 
successors, and also the country generally, of what are among 
the nation’s proudest possessions. 

It is really not merely sad but rather unpleasant to hear of 
these constant fires, for it does not speak highly for the good 
sense of these owners or tenants. I have personally heard an 
owner of one of the buildings recently destroyed by fire describe 
the occurrence merely as a “‘ bore,” because it upset his plans 
for some Christmas entertaining. This boredom was the only 
impression the fire had left on the owner’s brain, for he was 
very proud to state that he had been fully insured, and that he 
had been insured at the eighteen-penny rate, which I believe 
made him feel that he had rather had the best of the deal with 
his insurance company. The building in question was archzo- 
logically a monument of the first order. Much of the contents, 
too, were of eminently historical interest, and yet there are 
hundreds of places throughout the country of which the same 
might be said of their owners, namely, that a fire would be 
merely looked upon as a nuisance. 

Might I venture to suggest to owners of such country places 
that they ought to have them carefully surveyed from the fire- 
preventive point of view—not by the local surveyor, or even 
by the architect in ordinary practice—but by some of those 
few architects or surveyors who have really made a study of the 
subject and constantly come in touch with questions of fire and 
fire protection, The work is essentially of a specialist character, 
and requires care and thoroughness. Defective hearths, beams 
running into flues, hidden spaces, defective electric wiring, 
unsuitable oil stores, lamps unsuitably hung, &c., are all causes 
of fire that can be duly prevented. Further, the spread of fire 
from one portion of a building to the other can be generally 
avoided by the application of preventive measures, so that 
given even an outbreak in one wing, the gutting of the entire 
property does not follow as a matter of course. 

Then there is the question of first aid in case of fire, z.¢., the 
house appliances, house water-supply, buckets and pumps, and 
the training of the staff to use them. Many owners fondly 
imagine that by asking some fire-engine maker to send one of 
his men to train their servants, and perhaps provide some 
hand appliances they have done all that need be done, and 
they believe that these men by taking a cursory glance at the 
building and recommending the purchase of some additional 
appliances do duty as highly skilled technical advisers. It 
should surely be clearly understood by this time that taken as 
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a rule the fire-engine maker’s man who goes round to the 
country houses is simply a salesman for whose attendance the 
householder pays, and whose primary object is to see if he 
cannot sell some additional appliances or renovate the old 
ones, and naturally he gets a commission on the orders he 
obtains. Now far be it from me to say that, failing a respon- 
sible local fireman, it is inadvisable to have these men to train 
servants, for they may be of some use ; but it should be clearly 
understood that they are salesmen trying to get business for 
their firms, and that although they may have picked up a 
considerable amount of knowledge regarding certain fire ap- 
pliances they desire to sell, they are certainly not, as a rule, 
suitable advisers on matters of fire protection generally or fire 
prevention. The owner should have independent advice of the 
best kind, ze. the advice of professional men of standing, 
thoroughly conversant with the subject and of course in no 
way interested in the sale of appliances. A little personal 
interest on the owner’s part, or a little enthusiasm by some 
younger member of his family, will, by the bye, do much 
towards keeping up the efficiency of the household staff in 
the use of the minor fire appliances, and if there is a local 
fire chief at hand it is preferable that he should undertake 
the regular training. 

Another matter that requires the attention of the owner of 
a country house is his relation to local and neighbouring fire 
brigades. He should encourage them in every possible way, 
giving them facilities for drilling at the house, getting his place 
put into telephonic communication with the fire station, and 
generally keeping up the best relations with the service. 
Where no local brigade exists, it is well to form one, if 
necessary contributing substantially towards the purchase of 
the necessary appliance. It is not advisable to rely upon the 
assistance of neighbouring towns, as there is a growing 
tendency to regard the town brigade as organised for the 
protection of its own area only, and not for outside, z.e., country 
work, 

In conclusion I would remind those interested in the ques- 
tion of country fires that the monetary loss on well-known, 
z.e., historical, country houses during 1904 was over £200,000. 

I have spoken of our national fire loss as an economical 
question. But in certain instances sovereigns cannot suitably 
express the values, This, to my mind—as an architect—is the 
case in respect to the regrettable loss of some of the fine 
buildings destroyed during the past year. The loss is irre- 
parable. EDWIN O. SACHS. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S 
WAR SCARE 


A FEW months ago King Edward sat under a panoply of 
flowers on the deck of H.M.S. Hohenzollern, at Kiel, the 
honoured guest of the German Emperor, The entire Govern- 
ment, the nobility, the representative heads of the Army and 
Navy of Germany were there assembled to render homage. 
All Germany’s Navy flew the Union Jack, and the sailors of 
England and Germany fraternised and drank together. The 
King delivered a masterly diplomatic speech, and the German 
Emperor spoke of the flags of the two countries furled together 
in unison and peace. Honeyed words were exchanged on both 
sides, and the friendly relations of Germany and England were 
solemnised with a series of brilliant illuminations and festivities 
and firing of guns, Except for the thunderstorm that greeted 
King Edward as the royal yacht entered into Kiel waters 
there was not one jarring note; the Kiel regatta had never 
been so festive, and when the King took leave of his Imperial 
nephew even Pan-Germans found something pleasant to say 
about England, while, as a little token of his visit, the King left 
an arbitration treaty behind him. 

Five months later England was enveloped in fog. It being 
Christmas time people went about wheezing in quest of 
German toys for their children, while peace and darkness lay 
heavy upon the land. Yet, strange to say, across the Channel 
a mighty people were preparing for war. Incomprehensible 
as it may seem, the skilled diplomacy of Germany had become 
seriously alarmed. Though there was no fog in the centre of 
Europe the Wilhelmstrasse was suspicious, despondent, agitated, 
and the German Emperor thought he saw looming through 
the fog-bound Channel Lord Charles Beresford’s “ bulldogs,” 
with their noses pointed towards Germany. In a word, 
official Germany anticipated, and prepared for, war. The 
German Navy, always mobilised, expectantly awaited orders to 
sail, In the dockyards feverish haste was displayed day and 
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night, the men’s Christmas leave was stopped, and inquiring 
journalists in Germany began to scent trouble. Fortunately, 
though a severe strain was placed upon it, the wire between 
London and Berlin did not break down, and after the German 
ambassador in London had hastened to Berlin and assured the 
German Emperor that the British Admiralty was absolutely 
innocent of any fell design upon the German Fleet, the crisis 
subsided and Germany breathed freely again. The scare was 
over on Christmas eve 1904. 

Now when war broke out between Russia and Japan it is 
intelligible that no two men were more astonished than the 
two great autocrats of Central and Eastern Europe. On that 
occasion the Emperor was the dupe of the Tsar, who, in turn, 
was the dupe of the Eastern Committee. Neither sovereign 
believed then in war, because neither ruler had quite realised 
the potential limits of his own knowledge. But what is to be 
said in explanation of the recent crisis, which may fitly be 
described as the Emperor’s war scare? For, unknown to the 
outside world, unknown till quite recently to Germans them- 
selves, the German Government has been the victim, wittingly 
or unwittingly, of a veritable war panic such as has not been 
witnessed in that country since Prince Bismarck nearly 
succeeded in administering a second death-blow to the re- 
cuperative genius of France. Most certainly in England 
nobody dreamt of attacking Germany ; nor, with our artillery 
armed with obsolete weapons, with our chronic and chaotic 
changes of military organisation, system, and uniforms, with 
our old War Office, distracted and disjointed, and our new 
one still in the hands of the builders, can any sober-minded 
Englishman be said to desire to try a passage of arms with the 
magnificent legions of the Fatherland? It may be recorded 
with absolute truth that nobody from Lord Lansdowne down- 
wards had, or has, the remotest idea of attacking Germany, with 
whom our relations are normal and friendly. According to 
all practical standpoints of policy our official relations with 
Germany are excellent; we want nothing from her, and for 
that matter she has not a square inch of territory that we 
would take as a gift. If at one time we put too much faith tn 
the friendship of Germany, that is now an error of the past. 
German professors have shown us the folly of our ways, and 
we are grateful for their instruction. But that is all. To 
speak of war with Germany is midsummer madness. Indeed, 
so little were we in England prepared for war at the time of 
the crisis that had the German Navy precipitately descended 
upon us the probabilities are that half of our ships would have 
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been “holed” in much the same way that the Russians were 
one night last February, and the long-talked-of German 
invasion of England would have been given a practical trial. 
In any case that side of the question is of such transcendent 
importance that it is to be hoped that it will receive the earnest 
attention of the Admiralty, which, now that the danger of 
attack is over, will presumably take to heart the obvious lesson 
it teaches. For the German Navy is taught to attack first. 
Had it, under the influence of fear or panic, done so in the 
week before Christmas it might have gone hard with England, 
and a new chapter in the world’s history would have been 
opened. There is no wood on the German ships. A sudden 
and bold attack driven home would most probably have caught 
us all napping. Let us all take heed of the warning ! 

Turning to the causes of the scare we find that the reasons 
for it are threefold. In the first place, the German Govern- 
ment became alarmed owing to an article which appeared in 
Vanity Fair, which it considered to be “ inspired.” But what 
excited far greater alarm was a second article published in 
The Army and Navy Gazette. Now this article was read 
anxiously by every man in Germany, from the German 
Emperor downwards. The fact of the organ being styled a 
Gazette was supposed to denote its official status; and as it 
represented both services, military and naval, people in Germany 
regarded it as the English equivalent to their own Militar 
Wochenblatt, which is an official service organ. Controversy 
waxed fast and furious about the article, which, with a cynicism 
worthy of Bismarck himself, hinted that the German Navy 
should not be allowed tc increase beyond a “ reasonable point.” 
That was all. But it was quite enough for Berlin. In the 
highest circles in Germany this quaint and irresponsible sug- 
gestion provoked profound agitation and alarm. The Emperor 
caused official inquiries to be made regarding the condition of 
feeling in England, and the anti-English clique at the Court of 
Berlin obtained the ear of his Majesty, Unusual attention was 
devoted to the subject of mine defence ; and though the Press 
maintained a very discreet silence, The Army and Navy Gazette 
article was generally regarded as heralding war. Then came 
the climax—the redistribution of the British Navy. 

This very natural and wise step was immediately construed 
in Berlin as denoting the preliminary step to hostilities. The 
withdrawal of four ships from the Mediterranean, thereby 
showing that England no longer regarded France as her 
traditional enemy, but, still more, the position assigned to them. 
could, it was thought, signify nothing else than that England 
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desired to concentrate an overwhelming force near Germany 
in order to pounce down upon the inferior German Fleet and 
effect its total destruction. It was all quite obvious, the German 
Navy was to be destroyed. The alarm at Potsdam was great. 
The German Emperor made official diplomatic inquiries as to 
the signification of the “ singular” move on the part of England, 
and in a roundabout way England was asked whether she 
intended to attack Germany or not. Needless to say the most 
reassuring answers were given by Great Britain, and gradually, 
but only gradually, the German Government came to the con- 
clusion that it had been the victim of a hoax. As January wore 
on the tension subsided, and in Berlin Court Society the affair 
soon became the subject of polite conversation, and very soon 
the whole pother leaked out. But probably few people would 
have known about it had not Herr Paasche, the leader of the 
National Liberal Party—the party, that is, that it is generally 
considered safe and respectable to belong to—made a highly 
indiscreet speech, and openly spoken of the recent crisis between 
England and Germany. Naturally that blazing indiscretion 
sounded the tocsin, and the North German Gazette has been busy 
ever since allaying the alarm, and issuing denials. 

It seems worth while examining the three causes of alarm, 
and trying to draw correct conclusions ; but so far as Vanity 
Fair is concerned it can only be said that if England were to 
mobilise her Navy every time “ Kladderadatsch,” or “ Ulk,” or 
“ Simplicissimus,” spoke disrespectfully about “ impious Albion ” 
it would be an imperative matter of economy for us to keep 
our Navy permanently cleared for action. The fright caused 
by the Army and Navy Gazette article is equally unwarranted. 
It is almost inconceivable that the German Foreign Office 
should really be ignorant as to the status of that newspaper, 
whose chief merit consists in chronicling the promotions and 
movements of officers in the two services. In no sense is it an 
official organ, nor is it even recommended to officers, who read 
it just as ladies take in some fashionable journal which is 
concerned with millinery. The idea entertained in Germany 
that the article in question was written in the War Office is so 
silly that it scarcely needs refutation. All the more pertinently 
may the question be asked how it could possibly come about 
that the German Emperor should be so strangely misinformed 
about so simple a matter. Indeed, the next occasion Germany 
takes fright at a newspaper article the best advice we have to 
offer is to counsel the German Foreign Office to refer the 
matter to England’s Prime Minister, who is credibly reputed 
to regard all journals as “rags” which matter nothing. Though 
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the Premier has been known to change his mind and his policy 
in a night in deference to a newspaper article, he would doubt- 
less give all the information desired, but it is none the less a very 
strange coincidence, and one that we in England should carefully 
bear in mind. It shows the great power of the Press, even 
over the minds of Kings. It shows the necessity for responsible 
journalism, and the credulity of Court personages. It shows 
how a few hasty words in print can plunge a whole people into 
agony and despair ; it shows, too, how singularly ill-informed 
Governments can be, how nervous and unreasonable. Here 
again is a lesson to be learnt. It is devoutly to be hoped that 
Germany has learnt hers. 

Coming to the third cause for alarm it may be admitted that 
a case for Germany can be made out. After all, the psychology 
of peoples must be taken into account, and the Teuton mind is 
not remarkable for political prescience. German policy is 
notoriously somewhat heavy handed, as its methods are some- 
what clumsy. The genius of Bismarck weighs heavily upon 
modern German statesmen, who, if they have inherited some 
of his Machiavelian aptitudes, have little of his resourcefulness 
in the means of application, The result is—clumsiness. Then 
again, for the last ten years all German writers on politics— 
and they are many—have taught that England is Germany’s 
foe, and latterly that an invasion of England is a practical 
undertaking. This teaching has at last borne fruit in England. 
It is, therefore, natural. enough that Germany should feel that 
England might conceivably take a leaf out of her own book, 
and do that which, in reversed conditions, she would most 
certainly not scruple to undertake. For Germans are aware 
that their Navy is no match for England’s, and they are aware 
that it is their national policy to build up to England’s power. 
They reason logically. England could destroy Germany now, 
in twenty years perhaps that task would be beyond her power. 
And as their own political science teaches them that to be 
healthy politics must be selfish, it is pardonable if Germans 
thought England was about to depart from her own insular 
traditions and follow in the footsteps of the founder of modern 
Statecraft. Therefore, Germany feared. To understand aright 
the German sequence of thought it is perhaps necessary to have 
made some personal study of the German character and of 
German psychology. Peoples are not swayed by reason. The 
German conscience feels itself guilty towards England, and guilt 
is akin to fear. If this does not excuse, it at any rate explains, 
the German attitude towards the redistribution of the British 
Navy. ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” and Germans 
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seriously believed that Admiral Fisher was about to exact it. 
To those who know Germans the recent war scare causes little 
surprise. The psychology of Germans is peculiar, but all 
important to those who would study German politics. When, 
too, it is borne in mind that the Government of Germany is 
under the complete control of a man whom his own people 
designate as impetuous, and that this impetuosity—p/lotelichkeit, 
Germans aptly call it—only the other day led all Germany to 
arm cap-d-pie for an encounter with Great Britain, its signi- 
ficance becomes doubly clear, and we ought not to overlook it. 
It means that Governments can be led astray by newspaper 
articles quite as easily as the general public which seems to 
enjoy scares and sensations. The German mind is highly 
impressionable; the German Foreign Office regards the English 
Press with far more reverence than it entertains for British 
Cabinet Ministers, and the belief is general throughout Germany 
that England intends to stop the growth of the German Navy. 
The Anglo-French enzente did not exercise a chastening effect 
upon German nervousness, as the singular speeches of the 
German Emperor at the time seem to illustrate. The débdcle 
of Russian arms, and the growing turmoil and revolution in 
the Tsar’s kingdom, have not contributed to strengthen the 
confidence of Germans in the “re-insurance” policy. And 
the result of it all is profound nervousness on the part of the 
German Government. When a learned German professor or 
politician or soldier publishes an elaborate description of the 
best way to invade England we are apt to smile, and at most it 
makes a good headline for the more sensational newspapers, 
But in Germany if a London penny newspaper says anything 
spiteful about the German Navy great is the commotion there 
in all Government circles and offices. In England it is the 
people through the Press who grow excited, whereas in 
Germany it is the Government which has fits and starts. The 
difference marks the wide gulf separating the two methods. 
On the one hand the public has a public conscience, on the 
other there is no public and the only conscience is that of 
diplomacy. With a free and well-informed Press Germany’s 
war scare would have been absolutely impossible. 

But it is an ill-wind that blows nobody any good, and of a 
truth the scare has made magnificent propaganda for a further 
increase of the German Navy. Something of that kind was 
sorely needed, but a more convincing argument could hardly 
have been found. The German Navy League can safely point 
out nowthat England was on the verge of picking a wanton 
quarrel out of sheer malice and dislike, The redistribution of 
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our Navy will be portrayed in a hundred cinematograph pic- 
tures up and down the country, and numerous writers will 
animadvert on its dire and portentous significance. It is a very 
bountiful scare. And for us, too, it teaches a lesson. It should 
warn us once again that “readiness is all.” Of course it all 
seems a very good joke now. But had the German Navy com- 
prised just a few more battleships and torpedo-boats it is im- 
possible to say what under the influence of such a scare it 
might not have attempted. As it is, nothing but good to both 
sides should come out of it. We have been taught an admi- 
rable lesson, and the German Government has exposed itself 
to everlasting ridicule. Though in Germany ridicule does not 
kill, in this case it will probably go a long way to convince the 
German people of some of the dangers attending personal 
Government. Germany’s war scare shows two things conclu- 
sively: the nervousness of the German Government, and the 
firm-rooted belief of leading men in Germany that England 
intends sooner or later to crush the German Navy. It is use- 
less to affirm that England has no such sinister design, Germans 
refuse to believe it. What we have to do is to see that we do 
not fall victims to a similar war scare, and to be ready when 
the next scare arrives. 


CuUSTOS. 


THE SERVANT “PROBLEM 


THE disorganisation of domestic service has so seriously affected 
home comforts and social life in recent years, that no apology 
is necessary for dealing again with a subject which has already 
attracted a considerable amount of attention. Yet in reviewing 
the domestic situation, the causes of the evil and its possible 
cure, extremes are to be avoided. The growing unpopularity 
of domestic service must be taken into account as a new element 
in the situation by those who maintain that this is but a passing 
phase of no serious import; while those who foretell in present 
difficulties the extinction of the servant race, and a further sign of 
the degeneracy of the English people, will be interested to hear 
of a domestic crisis of equal magnitude occurring more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago. Literature of that period abounds 
with instances of the insolence of English servants, and of their 
independence of their masters, whose service they left on the 
slightest provocation, In some respects the position was worse 
then than it is now. We are told that “at the entrance of the 
Law Courts and the Parliament, a host of servants kept up such 
riotous and licentious confusion that one would think there 
were no such things as rule or distinction among us,” while the 
custom of sending footmen to keep their masters’ places at the 
play, during the first Act, resulted in such constant disorder in 
the galleries (where the servants retired and claimed admission 
free on the arrival of their masters), that they were eventually 
expelled from Drury Lane Theatre in 1737; not, however, 
until a riot had taken place in which about twenty-five people 
were seriously injured, and which the presence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales was unable to restrain. 

The evil was evidently a national one, of sufficient importance 
to attract the attention of foreign travellers. A Portuguese who 
visited England in 1730, thus reviews the situation : 


As to the common and menial servants (of London) they have great wages, 
are well kept and clothed, but are notwithstanding, the plague of almost every 
house in town. They form themselves into societies, or rather confederacies, 


contributing to the maintenance of each other when out of place, and if any of 
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them cannot manage the family where they are entertained as they please, 
immediately they give notice they will be gone. There is no speaking to 
them, they are above correction. 


In a letter to the Spectator of that time, Philo Britannicus 
writes ; 


There is one thing in particular, which I wonder you have not touched upon, 
and ‘that is the general Corruption of Manners in the Servants of Great 
Britain. I ama Man that have travelled and seen many Nations, but have 
for seven Years past resided constantly in London or within twenty miles of 
it. In this Time I have contracted a numerous Acquaintance among the best 
Sort of People, and have hardly Found one of them happy in their Servants. 
This is a matter of great Astonishment to Foreigners and all such as have 
visited Foreign Countries, especially since we cannot but observe that there is 
no Part of the World where Servants have those Privileges and Advantages as 
in England. They have nowhere else such plentiful Diet, large Wages or 
indulgent Liberty. There is no Place where they labour less, and yet where 
they are so little respectful, more wasteful, more negligent, or where they so 
frequently change their Masters. 


The writer concludes the letter by asking for ‘ observations 
that we may know how to treat these Rogues.” The Editor in 
his reply observes that his correspondent’s complaints “run 
wholly upon Men Servants” and traces the evil to “the Custom 
of giving Board Wages, which leads them to frequent Clubs 
and Taverns or to eat after their Masters and then reserve their 
Wages for other Occasions.” Hence, he observes, it arises 


that they are but in a lower Degree what their Masters are and usually 
affect an imitation of their Manners. It is a common Humour among the 
retinue of People of quality when they are in their Revels, that is, when 
they are out of their Masters’ Sight, to assume in a humorous Way the 
Names and Titles of those whose Liveries they wear. 


In this respect we note a continuity of servant custom to the 
present day, for in large houses, as we are all aware, the 
domestics still take precedence in the sacred precincts of the 
housekeeper’s room according to the social position of their 
masters and mistresses, 

But historians of that period attribute the evil then existing 
to other causes; notably to the attendance of servants upon 
their mistresses in the great scenes of fashionable dissipation 
and to the immunity from arrest for debt enjoyed by servants 
of Peers equally with their masters, and above all to the system 
of Vales then prevailing in England. This system had in those 
days reached exaggerated dimensions, and was a severe tax on 
those of slender means who, as well as the more opulent, were 
expected to lavish handsome gifts on the servants of their host 
in attendance upon them at table. It is said that a foreigner 
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of distinction would spend as much as ten guineas in this way 
in one evening, and that “no feature of English life seemed 
more revolting to foreigners than an English entertainment, 
when the guests, often under the eyes of the host, passed from 
the drawing-room through a double row of servants, each one 
of them expecting and receiving his fee.” It is this custom, 
abolished about the middle of the eighteenth century, which is 
of special interest to the student of the servant problem, as 
producing a curious similarity in the position then and now. 
For, as writers of that time attribute the serious disorganisation 
then existing, partly to social influences, but chiefly to this 
system of Vales, which rendered servants absolutely independent 
of their masters, so now it is recognised that apart from various 
phases of the moment which probably accentuate the evil, the 
root trouble of the present domestic crisis is found in the 
unpopularity of domestic service and the consequent defi- 
ciency in the required number of servants. These are thus 
again rendered independent of their masters, and are enabled 
practically to command the situation and to dictate terms to 
their employers. The incentive to earn a good character is 
weakened, the folly of leaving a good situation for insufficient 
reasons is not clearly perceived, when there is the consciousness 
that, owing to the fact that the supply does not equal the 
demand, another situation can always be obtained, And the 
effects are seen in other ways. Incompetent servants and those 
with indifferent characters can now command situations not 
open to them in days of greater competition. A mistress is 
forced to condone all but the most serious offences, aware that 
while the servants she parts with for inefficiency will im- 
mediately secure other and perhaps better situations, she may 
herself change considerably for the worse. Here again there 
is a notable likeness in the position in earlier and later days. 
Gonzales, the Portuguese traveller previously quoted, writes : 
‘It is a common saying If my servant ben’t a thief, or if he be 
but honest, I can bear with other things, and indeed it is very 
rare to meet in London with an honest servant.” 

Few will deny that the present crisis almost equals in magni- 
tude that of earlier times. The difficulties of well ordering a 
household are evident when work must be carried out according 
to servants’ theories rather than the mistresses’ views, and when 
servants will leave on the merest pretext not with the legiti- 
mate object of bettering their position but because a place 
is dull or they require a change. The experiences of those 
wishing to set up an English establishment in these days 
most clearly illustrates the domestic difficulty. Interviews in 
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which the mistress is far more interviewed than interviewing, 
and inquiries on the part of applicants for the situation as to 
numbers in family, servants kept and visitors allowed, clearly 
show there are more situations to fill than there are servants to 
fill them, Questions from the lady’s maid as to the ultimate 
destination of the wardrobe ; minute inquiries of the housemaid 
as to Sunday and week-day outings, accompanied by a distinct 
proviso against opening the door in the butler’s absence, prove 
that the final decision whether the girl enters the situation rests 
rather with her than with the mistress, while the terms dictated 
by kitchen maid and footman, where no scullery maid or hall 
boy is kept, are only credible when it is remembered that this 
class of servant is almost impossible to procure. Till at length, 
harassed by cross-examination when any duty not quite con- 
genial to the candidate leads to the frank avowal the situation 
will not suit, higher wages are given than the mistress can well 
afford, greater liberty than she considers advisable, and more 
help than is necessary as the only way of closing the matter. 
Nor is this always a final settlement. At the expiration of the 
fortnight, as likely as not the butler wishes to leave, because 
the place is not quite what he expected; or the lady’s maid, 
because she cannot possibly remain in a place where there is 
no “room,” or the cook gives warning because she entirely 
disapproves of dealing at the Stores, or still more serious, the 
kitchenmaid must depart because that much-vexed question, 
the responsibility for cleaning the front door steps, was not 
fully explained to her when she was engaged. The situation 
would be farcical were it not so extremely inconvenient. 
Positions are indeed reversed when the size of a family has to 
be apologised for when engaging new servants, and the subject 
of the boys’ holidays approached with discretion. What is the 
latest idea now in vogue with country people who keenly dis- 
like changing their servants, but that the six weeks in a London 
hotel which fulfils their aspirations for town society, or the 
couple of months abroad—the more appreciated holiday— 
should be exchanged for three months in a hired house in the 
London season, for the sole reason that upper servants will 
not nowadays remain in a country situation unless they spend 
part of the year in town. 

It is obvious there are gradations of troubles in various 
households. Wise management, no doubt, lessens the tension 
between mistress and maid, but even those who have been 
most successful in the ordering of their houses, and have 
hitherto kept their servants for years, are sensible of changes 
in the domestic situation. The chief difficulties are for 
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those in medium-sized establishments, where there is more 
coming and going, and more entertaining than in earlier 
days, and but the same staff kept. It is almost impossible in 
these places to get well trained and single-handed servants of a 
certain age. In the smaller houses where only two or three 
servants are kept and work more evenly divided, the closer 
contact between mistress and maid leads to better relations and 
more sympathetic interest, though in this class of establishment 
there is more trouble about Sunday and week-day outings and 
enforced abridgment of comforts on the Sunday. Again, 
difficulties are considerably lessened in the larger country 
houses and town establishments where the housekeeper, who 
has probably lived in the family for years, exercises wise super- 
vision and steady control, and where the servants are often 
the sons and daughters of farmers and labourers on the estate, 
whose parents, recipients of many kindnesses from. their 
employers, are not likely to listen to trivial complaints or to 
encourage changes. And here the larger number of servants 
kept facilitates matters in days when every boy and girl of 
nineteen or twenty requires another under them to do the 
rough work. 

But if this is the present domestic position, considerable 
interest attaches to the question, What are the causes which have 
led to these results ? The unpopularity of domestic service has 
been already referred to as the all-important factor, nor are the 
reasons for this growing prejudice far to seek. The indepen- 
dent spirit of the age which leads to a marked preference for 
factory and shop life where the evenings are free, and time after 
certain hours of work at the individual’s disposal, must be 
chiefly heldresponsible. Again, the fresh fields of employment 
open of late years to women, the development of industrial 
enterprise in large co-operative societies, have drawn consider- 
able numbers from the humbler avocation of domestic service. 
The sub-committee appointed by the Woman’s Industrial Com- 
mission to inquire into the “Cause of the unpopularity of 
Domestic Service” in March of this year, received an unusual 
percentage of replies to the schedule of questions addressed on 
this subject to mistresses, mothers, club dealers, heads of insti- 
tutions, and to girls employed, thus showing the interest aroused 
by the inquiries, The sub-committee concludes an interesting 
report in the following words: “ As a rough summary, it may 
be stated that there is practical agreement in all replies that the 
social status of domestic service, the long hours, and lack of 
personal liberty are the chief causes of its unpopularity. It is 
a well-recognised fact that in the lower classes servant life 
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ranks far lower than that of shop assistants and other profes- 
sions. This is perhaps more keenly felt in the country, where 
servants have fewer friends to associate with, and where the 
petty tradesmen often carry their prejudice so far as to refuse 
to attend the dances or social evenings which are patronised by 
the servants of the smaller houses in the neighbourhood. It is 
also maintained by many that the education now given in our 
schools unfits the lower classes for the more homely duties of 
life. A more suitable training would not only prove of far 
more use in service or other employments, but would be invalu- 
able in the management of the homes of the poorer classes. 
Again, the emigration of the rural population (from which class 
servants were largely recruited) to the towns, has led to an 
appreciation of a city life other than domestic service, and has 
in this way reduced the sources of supply. 

The important part now played by managers of registry 
offices in the domestic situation must also be taken into account. 
Though doubtless of use in days of constant changes, these 
intermediaries have not conduced to promote better relations 
between employers and employed, substituting as they have 
done a rigid system of “ give and take” for the more friendly 
and sympathetic arrangement when the mistress engaged the 
servant without the intervention of a third party. Servants 
recognise that under this régime the good-will of those who 
procure situations for them is of even more importance than 
their mistresses’ approval, for with the manager of these agencies 
in the last_resort lies the decision whether they shall be again 
recommended, while the employer is fully aware that much is 
now taken out of her own hands, and that a refusal to give a 
good character must be justified to a self-constituted authority, 
not always of a competent or impartial character. And there 
are other obvious disadvantages. The girl who has been pro- 
vided with a situation on the payment of the usual registry fee, 
and who is aware that if she leaves at her month another place 
will be found for her free of charge, is less likely to settle down 
quietly, and more likely to be exacting in her demands, than 
the servant who has been recommended by friends or who has 
procured her situation through an advertisement, and is con- 
scious that if she changes she must incur the expense of adver- 
tising again. In the same way there are manifest drawbacks in 
a system by which managers profit by constant changes. It is 
difficult for managers of these registry offices to resist the 
temptation of gaining another fee by recommending a girl of 
indifferent character, more especially when the clients who are 
clamouring for servants cannot afford to be too particular and 
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occasionally find it convenient to shut their eyes to what has 
occurred in the last place. 

Again, there are contributory causes to the present crisis in 
the luxurious conditions, the pleasure-seeking tone of modern 
society. No doubt in all ages the different standpoint of birth, 
education and position from which servants and employers view 
the same question, necessarily results in totally opposing views 
of household management. Notably in the question of lavish 
expenditure and exaggerated generosity which servants have 
invariably considered redound to their masters’ credit; in the 
cook’s inability to dissociate economy from meanness, and the 
butler’s rooted conviction that the less work he or his master 
does the more of a gentleman will the one or the other be 
considered. But it has remained for the social developments 
of the twentieth century to unfavourably accentuate these his- 
toric traditions of servant life, and to seriously affect the domestic 
situation, Compare the style of living in the present day with that 
of half acentury ago. Fifty years ago the heads of families spent 
mostof their time in their own houses or on their own estates, kept 
the household together and made a comfortable home for their 
family and servants, Now, in the restlessness of an age when 
scientific discoveries have almost abolished distances, country 
house visits and travelling abroad are the order of the day, and 
servants are consequently in many cases thrown out of employ- 
ment every few months, or, what is equally bad for them, left 
at home on board wages to do nothing. These methods are 
scarcely favourable to attaching servants to their masters or to 
inspiring them with consideration for their employers’ interests. 
Fifty years ago, in an age of less pretension and of more simple 
tastes, the solid comforts of home were first considered, and no 
reasonable outlay in this direction grudged. Now, in the time 
of the worship of wealth and of keeping up appearances, things 
must be skimped in many houses to make a fine show in public, 
and the larger amount spent in luxury necessitates a tight hand 
on household expenses. The object lessons thus given are not 
likely to be overlooked by the silent but observant critics of our 
social failings, and have not been of advantage in impressing on 
servants the need of economy or the sinfulness of waste. Again, 
fifty years ago the more domestic character of family life was 
not only more conducive to discipline and order in the household, 
but a better example to the servant class, who can scarcely be 
expected to appreciate the longer hours and harder work en- 
tailed by modern society demands and entertainments in which 
they have no share. 
And once more, fifty years ago personal supervision was 
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given by the mistress to the management of her house, and 
personal consideration to the comforts and interests of her 
servants. Now, in the majority of houses the mistress is too 
engrossed with society claims, too much occupied with charities 
other than those of her own household, or, it may be, too intel- 
lectual, to spare time and thought for the consideration of the 
mundane affairs of everyday life. Again, the system of com- 
missions now so prevalent in one form or another must be 
held responsible for having so far contaminated many of those 
in responsible household positions, that notions always some- 
what hazy as to the legitimacy of perquisites are now lost sight 
of in pardonable perplexity as to the dividing line between 
honesty and dishonesty. Here, then, is a somewhat serious 
indictment of the influences of modern society on the servant 
question, 

If we then find much to account for the domestic dis- 
organisation, the solution of the problem how so far to 
ameliorate conditions as to ensure greater comforts in our 
homes, the discovery of a modus vivendi whereby modern 
developments of social life and the new aspirations of the 
servant class can be brought into line and work in harmonious 
co-operation, remains a yet more difficult matter. In the 
earlier crisis various reforms led to a gradual improvement, and 
it is evident that unless some betterment in domestic conditions 
restores once again the popularity of service, greater simplicity 
of life, and some restriction of home comforts, will be forced 
upon us in the necessity as in America of giving far higher 
wages and of keeping fewer servants, or of living in hotels or 
flats where service is provided for the residents. Nor can it be 
disputed that some improvements are possible. If hours of 
entertainments cannot be regulated, or gaieties curtailed to 
ensure lighter work to the servant class, some kindly thought 
could often save late hours to those who have to work hard the 
next day, or where this is impossible, the hour’s rest now 
demanded by many in service could be given, as in hotels, 
where the work is far better done in consequence. And in the 
case of foreign travel some arrangements are feasible whereby 
servants are found situations, or provided for in the master’s 
absence. Also, in the matter of Sunday entertaining, so nmiuch 
on the increase of late years, and a real grievance to servants, 
distinction could surely be drawn between the hospitality due 
to friends and the entertainments which can be given any other 
night of the week. Servants view Sunday as a day of rest, 
either for Church-going or for walking out and keeping company, 
or most probably both combined. Sunday entertaining deprives 
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them of their one holiday or curtails their liberty on the only 
day on which their friends are also free. Again, a small amount 
of expenditure would provide greater comforts in servants’ 
quarters and would give them a home feeling in their master’s 
house, and a motive for order and carefulness. 

It is to be regretted that the custom of pensioning old 
and valued servants has considerably fallen into disuse in 
recent years. Whether this is the result of the constant 
changes, or whether the failure adequately to recompense 
faithful service has partly contributed to these difficulties, 
it is hard to decide. A share in the profits of a business, the 
certainty of a pension, have always been determining motives 
in the choice of a profession, an incentive to hearty co-operation 
in the work, and a counteracting influence in any incitement 
to discontent. Yet it must be acknowledged that the results 
of experiments in this direction in Germany are not encourag- 
ing. In that country the certainty of a provision for old age, 
the recognition that in the majority of cases the small monthly 
premium which later entitles to the State pension is volun- 
tarily paid by the employer, has not checked the rapid growth 
of socialistic principles in the masses, or the growth of discontent 
in the working and servant class, 

And there are practical ways of dealing with the servant 
problem as it confronts us to-day. The employment of ser- 
vants would be greatly facilitated were bureaux established 
where the managers would be in full possession of information 
concerning characters and references. Homes should beattached 
where those with good introductions could be received on their 
arrival and accommodated at a reasonable charge till suited with 
situations. Thescheme could be extended to benefit English men 
and women servants on the plan of Lady Hope’s “Home Club,” 
in Berkeley Street, which combines the advantages of a first- 
rate registry office and a residential club for men-servants. 
Registry offices with homes for servants attached, managed by 
those of good organising capacity, and actuated chiefly by 
philanthropic motives, are a great want of the day. Salaries 
should be unaffected by profits in the business, and no gain 
made by frequent changes in domestic circles, Smaller fees 
could then be substituted for the heavy charges now made at 
registry offices which are a severe tax on servants. Com- 
fortable homes where the charges are moderate would soon 
become self-supporting, and would be much appreciated by 
servants who, when changing situations, are often forced to 
spend their hard-won wages of weeks in expensive and 
uncomfortable lodgings ; while the personal influence and 
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sympathetic interest of those in charge would do much to 
break down class barriers and establish better relations be- 
tween employer and employed. 

Again, training colleges for those who will eventually enter 
domestic service, associated with elementary schools, or schools 
where training for service is made a special feature of the 
general education, are much needed. Here girls would 
receive training for domestic service either in the usual 
curriculum, or in the separate training establishments, 
for a year or so after they leave school. Experience teaches 
that at the comparatively early age of thirteen or fourteen 
a distaste for domestic service is strongly imbibed by the 
children of the lower classes, and lady visitors in the East End 
-tell of many cases where girls choose hard work in factories, 
often entailing physical suffering, in preference to a comfortable 
place in service. If these girls could be taken from poorer 
homes, where there are often doubtful surroundings, with pro- 
bably the willing consent of the parents, at the ages of ten or 
eleven, to be well educated and later trained for service, the 
prejudice against menial work would scarcely take deep root. 
Though free agents later to choose other work if so disposed, 
it is probable that surrounding influences would guide the 
inclination in the desired direction. Here again the friendships 
formed would be of much service in after life. 

In villages and in the smaller country towns the bias 
against domestic service among the young people is not so 
strongly marked, but here the need of training homes is felt in 
other ways. The mother who cannot afford to keep her children 
at home after a certain age must necessarily place her girl of 
fourteen years in a small tradesman’s family, as being too 
young to take a better situation. The busy wife of the trades- 
man, and mother very likely of a small family, has often no 
time to train the girl. In the absence of proper supervision the 
latter most probably contracts slovenly habits and slipshod 
ways which often last for life, and having once begun service in 
this class of household, finds it impossible later to enter a 
gentleman’s family. For these cases the best suggestion would 
appear to be that several parishes should be affiliated as in 
nursing home schemes, and one training home used for their 
mutual benefit. 

And in the present domestic situation what openings occur 
for those whom we are apt to style “‘ poor ladies” but who as 
daughters of petty farmers, small professional men, or of 
gentlemen in much reduced circumstances, vary considerably 
in position in life, and have often insufficient education and 
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teaching capabilities to qualify as governesses or for intellectual 
work? Many mistresses would thankfully employ any capable 
go-between as a buffer state between her and domestic worries, 
to keep a check on expenditure, and to devote the time to house- 
hold tasks which she herself finds it impossible or irksome to 
give. The incapacity often seen in these women and their lack 
of training for practical work, combined with the claims fre- 
quently advanced to associate on equal terms with the family, 
are the chief obstacles in the way of their employment as lady 
housekeepers. It should be possible to arrange that rooms in 
some of the training colleges should be reserved for ladies 
wishing to undertake these duties, who, on the payment of 
a reasonable fee, could be received for some months and 
instructed in household management. The Shropshire Training 
College for Women going out to the Colonies is an excellent 
example of what can be done in this way. 

And a further point in the consideration of the social aspect 
of the servant problem is the necessity of a progressive spirit 
in the ordering of our households, and the surrender of some 
long-standing prejudices as to domestic management. The spirit 
of the times is for independence, and in one form or another it 
must be conceded. Nor can it be said that this growing inde- 
pendence in the young people of our own rank in life, though 
somewhat subversive of discipline, has disadvantageously affected 
their character or hindered their success in life. In the same 
way when reflected in the lower classes, though extremely incon- 
venient at times, it need not necessarily denote the hopeless 
degeneration of domestic servants and disaster in our households, 
but rather indicates the newer lines on which guidance must be 
given and rule administered. Again, we recognise that the love 
of finery and the craving for amusement natural to all young 
people has been much intensified by modern conditions. Can 
we then expect that one class alone should escape the contagion, 
or maintain that what is excusable in the one is altogether repre- 
hensible in the other? The mistress who by kindly commenda- 
tion of some pretty article of attire shows she is not altogether 
averse to anything pretty or tasteful for the servant class goes 
the right way to restrain the taste for gaudy finery, and, let us 
hope, to check the weakness for strings of false pearls and sham 
jewellery with which many under-servants are now bedecked, 
The servant who is aware that harmless amusement is not disap- 
proved at headquarters is far more likely to consider her mistress’s 
opinion as to where she should go, and what she should do, and 
instinctively to avoid what she feels would be objected to, than 
the girl whose employer is steadily opposed to any recreation, 
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And much can be done in other ways by showing faith in good 
intentions and in honesty of purpose, in looking for a good 
example and in consulting those who are in a position of trust 
in our households. Confidence coupled with wise supervision 
may be occasionally betrayed, but will be the more generally 
justified. The recognition on the part of upper servants that 
their co-operation is looked for in the right ordering of a house 
will often call into being the sense of responsibility which quali- 
fies the individual for the post. The feeling that a good influence 
is looked for will frequently raise the standard of right and wrong 
and bring the conviction that high ideals are possible even in 
domestic service. By our treatment of our servants we can show 
them that their social status is at least by us honoured and 
respected, and, in thus raising their self-respect, do much t? 
lessen the imp itience of control and the self-assertion so often 
the result of a feeling of fancied inferiority. Wecan bring home 
to them the dignity of service as consecrated by the Great 
Exemplar. The respect which all mistresses hope to inspire will 
not be lessened by the recognition on their part that on certain 
grounds employer and employed meet on equal terms, And in 
this connection the words of a great man, though spoken more 
than twenty years ago, appear peculiarly applicable to a study 
of the social aspect of the servant question. Addressing a culti- 
vated audience and advocating the “Honour of Humanity,” 
he says : 

In the days which are opening on us we shall find this social spirit, 
eminently Christian and ever obligatory as it is, nothing less than a political 
necessity. If in the new distribution of power among our countrymen in years 
to come we are to escape from collisions of class with class, it must be under 
God by an earnest effort on the part of those who represent the higher order 
of society to cultivate and to practise a deeper and more earnest respect for 
human beings as such. It is upon your determination in this matter more 
than upon that of any other classes in this country that our future depends. In 
the absence of this spirit, an old society like that of England based on feudal 
and Tudor traditions must obviously have much to fear, with its increase we 
have assuredly everything to hope. 

Words of weighty significance, of timely warning, a strong 
incentive, apart from higher considerations, to the exercise of 
the true charity wherein it may be lies, in present difficulties, 
one of the possible solutions of the Servant Problem. 
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WASHINGTON, January 11, 1905. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S reference to the Monroe Doctrine in 
his recent message to Congress and his warning to “the other 
nations of the Western Hemisphere ” to behave themselves or 
feel the weight of the displeasure of the United States, coupled 
with the speech made by the former Secretary of War Root in 
the closing days of last month, in which he advocated, in effect, 
American police supervision over South America, appear to 
have attracted the attention of Europe and given rise to the 
belief that Mr. Roosevelt contemplated putting into force a 
newer and more drastic Monroe Doctrine. Europe need not 
be unnecessarily alarmed. There is to be no new version of 
the Monroe Doctrine promulgated ; that doctrine is simply 
being pursued to its logical conclusion. Either the Monroe 
Doctrine means exactly what Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Root 
conceive it to mean—“ the exercise of an international police 
power” by the United States—or it is simply a piece of 
bombastic bluff worthy of a South American Republic, rather 
than a powerful and self-respecting nation. The United States 
is powerful as well as mindful of its self-respect. Fear that 
the United States has embarked on a new and aggressive policy 
may be set down to ignorance and insufficient knowledge of 
the trend of events of the last few years. 

In these words the President discussed the Monroe 
Doctrine : 


It is not true that the United States feels any land hunger or entertains 
any projects as regards the other nations of the Western Hemisphere save 
such as are for their welfare. All that this country desires is to see the 
neighbouring countries stable, orderly, and prosperous. Any country whose 
people conduct themselves well can count upon our hearty friendship. Ifa 
nation shows that it knows how to act with reasonable efficiency and decency 
in social and political matters, if it keeps order and pays its obligations, it 
need fear no interference from the United States. Chronic wrongdoing, or 
an impotence which results in a general loosening of the ties of civilised 
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society, may in America, as elsewhere, ultimately require intervention by some 
civilised nation, and in the Western Hemisphere the adherence of the United 
States to the Monroe Doctrine may force the United States, however reluc- 
tantly, in flagrant cases of such wrongdoing or impotence, to the exercise of 
an international police power. .. . Our interests and those of our Southern 
neighbours are in reality identical. They have great natural riches, and if 
within their borders the reign of law and justice obtains, prosperity is sure to 
come to them. While they thus obey the primary laws of civilised society 
they may rest assured that they will be treated by us in a spirit of cordial and 
helpful sympathy. We would interfere with them only in the last resort, and 
then only if it became evident that their inability or unwillingness to do 
justice at home and abroad had violated the rights of the United States or 


had invited foreign aggression to the detriment of the entire body of American 
nations. 


Mr. Root’s utterances always command respect, because 
Mr. Root is a man who never speaks unless he has something 
to say that is worth hearing ; he is one of the foremost men in 
the Republican party—whom many people hope to see succeed 
Mr. Roosevelt in the Presidency—and he is on such close and 
intimate terms with the President, and is so frequently con- 
sulted by him on great questions of policy, that the public 
takes it for granted whatever he says is ex cathedra, In the 
course of his speech Mr. Root said : 


In the long process of years, I think we can safely say that there has been 
gradually accumulated such a weight of assent upon the part of foreign 
nations to our right to assert and maintain this doctrine, that it is no longer 
open to question. 

But the way in which cause of war may arise will be, if at all, by the con- 
flict of rights—the existence of rights on the part of foreign Powers against 
American republics, and the result of the enforcement of those rights of 
foreign Powers against the American republics coming in conflict with this 
doctrine, which we assert for our own safety and preservation. .. . 

While we assert that we are entitled to say that no foreign Power shall 
undertake to control an American Republic, that no foreign Power shall 
take possession, with or without the will of an American people, of their 
territory, that assertion is justified only upon the same condition. 

We do not undertake to say that the republics of Central and South 
America are to be relieved from their international obligations. We do not 
undertake to say that the Powers of Europe should not enforce their rights 
against these members of the sisterhood of nations. It is only when the 
enforcement of these rights comes to the point of taking possession of the 
territory of any American people that we say that is inconsistent with the 
peace and safety of the United States ; and we cannot say it with justice 


unless we also say that the American republics are themselves to be 
just. ... 


If we are to maintain this doctrine, which is vital to our national life and 
safety, at the same time when we say to the other Powers of the world, you 
shall not push your remedies for wrong against these republics to the point of 
oceupying their territory, we are bound to say that whenever the wrong 
cannot be otherwise redressed, we ourselves will see that it is redressed, 
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The President’s message and Mr. Root’s speech have given 
rise to as much discussion at home as abroad. Thus the New 
York Tribune, whose editor, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, is soon to 
succeed Mr. Choate as ambassador of the United States to the 
Court of St. James, says : 


The gist of the President’s utterances, as lucidly and authoritatively enlarged 
upon by ex-Secretary Root, is this: That the American States near us on the 
South are to be protected in their independent sovereignty as long as they 
conduct themselves aright ; that if any of them grossly misbehave they must be 
corrected ; and that, if ever correction is to be administered, it must be by, or 
with the consent of, the United States. . . . The disorderly States must mend 
their ways, or must submit to discipline. That has been the unwritten law of 
the world since the beginning of international life, and its continued operation 
will be no new thing. 


The New York Times, independent, but anti-Roosevelt on 
most questions, endorses the President. It says: 


Our assertion of the Monroe Doctrine, whereby the rights of European 
nations are restricted as to South American republics, binds us to substitute 
our own coercion, in cases in which we admit the justice of the European 
demand, for the coercion of the European nation which we refuse to allow to 
be brought to bear to the uttermost extent to which, but for our refusal, it 
might be brought to bear. ... By announcing the doctrine we did to that 
extent make ourselves the policemen of this hemisphere. The sooner this 
necessary implication of the Monroe Doctrine is understood, not only through- 
out Europe, but also throughout Central and South America, the better it will 
be for everybody concerned. We cannot afford to bea dog in the international 
manger, who will neither do nor let others do. We must be prepared to see 
that the European claimant gets the redress of his grievances which we deny 
him the right of pursuing to the utmost extent for himself. 


On the other hand, the New York World and the Springfield 
Republican, to quote only two of the anti-administration papers 
as typical of the whole, can find no warrant for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s “impudent assumption.” 


The fact is [says the World] Mr. Roosevelt has “faked” a Monroe 
Doctrine to suit his bellicose and domineering disposition, and upon this false 
construction he has based his demand for a big navy and his assumption of an 
overlordship in this hemisphere. He claims for our Government a responsi- 
bility for and power over the independent States to the south of us that he 
neither asserts nor attempts to exercise over the States of our own Union. 
Could there be anything more absurdly arrogant than for President Roosevelt 
to say to the Central and South American republics, “ You must mend your 
ways or submit to discipline . . . you must pay your debts and behave decently, 
or correction will be administered by‘the United States,” when he permits 
rioting and anarchy to prevail without rebuke in Colorado, is cognisant of 
scores of unpunished mob-law lynchings and burnings in our own country, 
and knows that several States of the Union have repudiated their debts 
without recourse? 
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In the same strain the Springfield Republican finds a lurking 
danger in the President’s latest declaration : 


Mr. Root declares that the Monroe Doctrine means that no European 
Power shall occupy the territory of American republics. Had he said they 
should not permanently occupy it, he would not have challenged attention at 
this point. But he now debars even a temporary occupation of territory, and 
that is farther than President Roosevelt ventured to go three years ago... . 
When England and Germany attacked Venezuela in 1902 to force her to settle 
claims, President Roosevelt said nothing to bar those Powers from landing 
troops on Venezuelan soil. His position then was that there should be no 
permanent occupation, or acquisition, of territory. And he was in accord 
with the Monroe Doctrine, no more and no less. It is now easy to see that 
the advanced Roosevelt idea is that there should never be even a temporary 
landing of non-American troops for punitive purposes, and this position carries 
him to the point of declaring that the United States may hereafter undertake 
to redress, in its own way, alleged wrongs against foreigners in Latin American 
countries. This will naturally involve, in some if not all cases requiring our 
forcible interposition, the landing of our own troops, for, in extreme circum- 
stances, the occupation of territory would offer the only effective way to redress 
these grievances. 


I may, perhaps, be pardoned if I call the attention of the 
reader to certain remarks made by me on the Monroe Doctrine 
in this Review last June, because what was then written applies 
with even greater force to conditions six months later, and 
shows that the doctrine of “an international police Power ” is 
not the sudden thought of a day, but is the logical outcome of 
forces that made that policy inevitable. 

In reviewing Professor Muensterberg’s latest book, The 
Americans, 1 took exception to his prediction that the time was 
not far distant “when the absurdity of the Monroe Doctrine 
will be recognised and abandoned by the United States.” On 
the contrary, I advanced the opinion that the Monroe Doctrine 
is “ more firmly riveted on the polity of the United States, and 
is to-day regarded as even more necessary than it was when it 
was first formulated,” and the reason advanced for this belief 
was that with the extension of the political and material inte- 
rests of the United States to the South, with two hundred 
millions invested in the Panama Canal, with the American flag 
waving over Porto Rico and the Sandwich Islands, with the 
United States a Pacific Power, and no longer indifferent to 
Asiatic affairs or the politics of the Far East, it was more 
important than ever for the United States not to give a 
European Power the opportunity to secure a foothold in the 
Caribbean Sea or the South Atlantic. In support of this 
position the following language was used : 
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The Monroe Doctrine will not be abandoned, but it will be widened and 
extended. What happened on the isthmus of Panama when the United States 
stayed the hand of Colombia may happen at any time, and we have seen quite 
recently that the United States does not propose to permit any European 
Government to employ force to collect claims against the South American 
or West Indian Republics. San Domingo has been for years in a state of 
chronic anarchy, and, as always happens, it is the foreigner who pays for the 
luxury of Dominicans cutting each other’s throats. There is a time when even 
the foreign bondholder rebels, long-suffering and patient as he is, and accus- 
tomed by bitter experience to see interest defaulted and principal repudiated. 
Recently San Domingo’s foreign creditors began to press for the settlement of 
their claims, whereupon the United States Minister informed the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that the United States would not permit other nations to collect 
claims against San Domingo by force, and that if necessary the American 
Government would take possession of the custom houses and administer the 
revenue in the interest of the creditors. 

This action of the United States—again another forward step in its foreign 
policy, but done so quietly that it escapes the attention of foreign observers, 
and its importance passes unnoticed except possibly in Downing Street and the 
Wilhelmstrasse—is the direct consequence of the Anglo-German Venezuelan 
demonstration and the decision of the Hague tribunal. That decision was “to 
Americans surprising and even shocking,” in the words of a recent writer, and 
it was quickly seen that it was a wedge driven in the Monroe Doctrine. The 
United States sanctioned coercive measures for the collection of debts ; then, 
realising that this action might lead to complications, induced the disputants 
to appeal to the Hague, where it protested against preference being given 
because of the employment of force. The decision was adverse to the conten- 
tion set up by the United States, which was a direct invitation to any creditor 
nation of a South American State to enforce its mandate at the cannon’s mouth. 
This the United States could not tolerate. It could no more permit that than 
it could allow a repetition of the sinking of a tug, nominally a Haytian man-of- 
war, by a German gunboat. I recorded at the time the indignation that wanton 
act aroused, and the remark made by a member of the Cabinet, that in the 
future when it became necessary to sink ships in the Spanish Main, American 
and not German men-of-war would perform that unpleasant duty. “ The 
Monroe Doctrine was formulated not for a day, but for all time,” the Mew 
York Sun remarks. ‘*The American people never will renounce it. Never 
will they suffer the new world to be made the victim of partition.” Never isa 
long period in history, and circumstances make history, but one is justified n 
saying that so long as the United States is strong enough to make the Monroe 


Doctrine valid by the weight of battleships it will continue to make it 
respected. 


Six months ago San Domingo was occupying the attention of 
the President, and it is San Domingo that the President was 
really speaking to when he warned the Republics of the Western 
Hemisphere that it would be advisable for them to remember 
their obligations. As far back as last spring American business 
men having interests in San Domingo reported to the State 
Department that they had been compelled to pay customs 
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duties to the revolutionary government, and then had been 
compelled to pay for a second time to the so-called legitimate 
government, and as refusal to pay meant confiscation, they were 
forced to submit to blackmail. Mr. Hay ordered an investi- 
gation, which revealed an intolerable state of affairs. The 
Government was alternately controlled by two sets of free- 
booters, first one and then the other being in the ascendency. 
Europeans, as well as Americans, were suffering, and inter- 
vention by more than one European Power was threatened, but 
was deferred out of respect to the known sensitiveness of the 
United States to European interference in the affairs of the 
Western Hemisphere, But the President and Mr. Hay saw that 
matters could not be permitted to go on in this way indefinitely, 
and that, unless something was done, there would bea repetition 
of the Anglo-German Venezuelan demonstration. The cam- 
paign to a certain extent embarrassed the President, and made 
it inadvisable for him to do anything savouring of war, which 
would have given his enemies political capital. 

The patience of the President has become well nigh exhausted, 
and it is generally believed in Washington that action cannot be 
much longer delayed. In the United States there is no “ land 
hunger” for San Domingo, and no serious-minded statesman 
believes that the United States should seize the island or 
establish a Protectorate ; but that it may become necessary to 
administer the government for its own good, as well as for the 
good of the rest of the world, until order has been restored and 
anarchy suppressed, is generally recognised. That would be the 
logical sequence of the obligations assumed by the United States 
in maintaining the Monroe Doctrine ; the duty it owes to the 
world at large in return for the world’s acquiescence in the 
Doctrine. It would be as easy for any of the great Powers to 
bring San Domingo to terms as it would be for a man to reduce 
a fractious child to subjection ; but the Powers forbear to lay 
the heavy hand of just chastisement upon a people to whom 
force is the sole argument they respect out of deference to the 
self-constituted guardian. If the rod must be applied, the 
guardian claims the right to administer punishment. 

Venezuela may also feel the heavy hand of American wrath, 
It is alleged that President Castro is nullifying the terms of the 
Hague award by falsifying the returns, so as to make it appear 
that the customs receipts of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello are 
inadequate to meet the payments under the terms of the Con- 
vention, and that he is diverting imports to other ports pur- 
posely to avoid payment. As the United States has virtually 
underwritten the claims of Venezuela’s European creditors, and 
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morally made herself responsible for the faithful performance 
of a contract, the United States is in duty bound to see that the 
contract is observed to the letter. President Castro has been 
admonished, and he has returned a defiant reply, and in the 
manner of the Latin American shrugs his shoulders and inso- 
lently rolls a cigarette when warned that the consequences 
may be serious. There is only one way to deal with a man of 
the Castro type, and that way is clearly indicated. This winter 
there are to be naval manoeuvres on a large scale in the 
Caribbean, and from manoeuvres to a naval demonstration is a 
transition so easy that a single order from Washington will 
replace blank cartridges with service charges. If President 
Castro cares to put to practical test the efficiency of American 
gunners his curiosity can be easily gratified. 


In view of the fixed determination of the United States to 
compel obedience to the Monroe Doctrine, and the knowledge 
that the effectiveness of the Doctrine bears a direct relation to 
the effectiveness and number of battleships the United States can 
assemble at a given moment, the desire of the President and 
many other statesmen to obtain a great navy is easily compre- 
hensible. The navy is not only a weapon of defence, it is also 
a means of making respected a policy that, rightly or wrongly, 
Americans regard as essential to national safety. ‘The strong 
arm of the Government in enforcing respect for its just rights 
in international matters is the navy of the United States,” the 
President said in his message to Congress. “I most earnestly 
recommend that there be no halt in the work of upbuilding the 
American Navy. We continue steadily to insist on the appli- 
cation of the Monroe Doctrine to the Western Hemisphere. 
Unless our attitude in these and all similar matters is to be a 
mere boastful sham we cannot afford to abandon our naval 
programme.” The President, as I have before had occasion to 
remark, has an intuitive knowledge of the temper of his people. 
His appeal for a more powerful navy meets popular approval. 
Is the United States destined to become the greatest naval Power 
in the world? the papers continually ask, and they take delight 
in printing elaborate statistics to prove that only a few years 
hence, when the vessels now building and authorised are in 
commission, the United States will be outranked only by Great 
Britain. “No nation is at the present advancing so rapidly 
with her navy—with the exception of Great Britain—as the 
United States, and this is a day of remarkable naval advance- 
ment in all parts of the civilised world,’ says one paper. 
“According to the latest official figures $530,000,000 is 
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expended annually by all the nations for their naval defence 
against one another, and this year it is estimated that the sum 
will reach $560,000,000. Of this vast amount, nearly one-half 
will be expended by the United States and Great Britain.” 
While the United States at the present time ranks after Germany 
as a naval Power, it is a matter of pride to Americans to know 
that when the vessels now under construction are in the water 
Germany will be about 100,000 tons behind their country, and 
they are no less proud of the fact that while England has nine 
battleships under construction the United States has fourteen, 


In this connection the suggestion recently made by the Vew 
York Sun of a naval alliance with England must be regarded as 
of extreme significance for more than one reason. When a 
newspaper of the weight and standing of the Sum seriously pro- 
poses an alliance—a word anathema to politicians and publi- 
cists, who have for years commanded an audience by misquoting 
George Washington—and that alliance shall be with England, 
it must be obvious even to the dullest intellect that a mighty 
change has come over the spirit of the American, and it must 
be equally obvious that England is no longer regarded as an 
enemy in thinly veiled disguise. It is also significant as indi- 
cating that Americans who take a long look ahead are begin- 
ning to realise that great and powerful as is America,no one 
country is great enough or powerful enough to stand in oppo- 
sition to all the world. Until a few years ago Americans 
honestly believed in their invincibility, and could see no reason 
why they should ever be compelled either to seek or grant an 
alliance, and it was this feeling of supreme confidence as much 
as anything else that made them regard with an indifference 
closely approaching contempt the involved mysteries of Euro- 
pean politics, They now see more clearly. 

The Suz states its proposition with admirable clearness and 
businesslike brevity, resting its case not on sentiment but on 
more material grounds. Briefly, the argument employed by 
the Sux is that either the United States must continue to spend 
hundreds of millions on a navy so as to be able to cope with a 
possible Franco-German-Russian coalition, in case any attempt 
should be made to challenge the Monroe Doctrine, or it can keep 
its naval expenditures within more moderate compass by simply 
maintaining a navy a trifle superior to that of Germany. Nor 
is the arrangement to be solely for the advantage of the United 
States. England without a naval ally must have a navy equal 
to the combined navies of at least three of the great European 
Powers ; but with the United States as her ally the naval strength 
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of England need not exceed that of the combined force of two 
European Powers, 

The alliance, the Sun suggests, should be similar in its terms 
and scope to the Anglo-Japanese agreement ; that is, in the 
event of either of the contracting parties engaging in war with 
a single Power the other should maintain a strict neutrality ; 
but should Great Britain or the United States be attacked by 
more than one Power, then the alliance becomes effective and 


requires that the other high contracting party shall lend its 
assistance. 


Two unrelated leaders in a recent issue of a daily paper, when 
read together, throw light on the present disastrous plight of the 
Democratic party. One of the leaders discusses Senator Cul- 
lom’s pithy characterisation of the Democratic party: “‘ When- 
ever we are about to do anything some Democrat bobs up with 
an objection.’ Mr. Cullom, who is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, referred to the foolish opposition 
of certain Democratic Senators to the ratification of the British 
Arbitration Treaty, because of theifear that some of the Southern 
States might be held responsible for the repudiated Confederate 
bonds. Mr. Cullom’s criticism is quite justified. ‘The De- 
mocratic vé/e in Congress nowadays,” to quote from the leader 
to which reference has been made, “seems to be that of 
indiscriminate objection. A party once great and powerfully 
represented has declined upon a scale of simple fretfulness and 
protest.” The Democrats are apparently satisfied to leave to 
their political opponents the responsibility as well as the credit 
of constructive legislation, and to rest content with raising 
objections, usually frivolous and foolish, without offering any 
adequate remedy. 

The other leader discusses the evil days on which the Demo- 
cratic party in Pennsylvania has fallen. ‘ Why is it,” the 
writer asks, “ that many years of bad government by, and not 
a few instances of gross corruption in, the ruling party in that 
State, contemporaneous with worse government and grosser 
corruption in its principal city, have produced a diminution 
rather than an increase of the Democratic vote all along the 
line, in both urban and rural communities?” If this indict- 
ment is true—-and its truth cannot be controverted—never were 
conditions more favourable to the upbuilding of an opposition 
party that should be enduring and render such great public 
service that it would be given power; but the Democrats in 
Pennsylvania, as in other States, instead of taking advantage of 
their opportunities, have simply squandered them, The answer 
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is simple. The Democratic party in Pennsylvania as elsewhere 
has championed principles repugnant to the masses, Free 
silver is no more popular than Free Trade ; Bryanism no more 
commends itself to the intelligent than the childish opposition 
of Southern Senators to the ratification of arbitration treaties. 
The Republican party in Pennsylvania is corrupt, debauched, 
disgraced ; it is a party under the control of bosses who have 
pillaged the public treasury and robbed the citizen for their 
own selfish gains ; and yet with all this, with these facts as well 
known to the ordinary Pennsylvanian as they are to the country 
at large, the Pennsylvanian has considered the dominance of 
the Republican party as less dangerous to his welfare than the 
success of the Democrats. A man can better afford to surren- 
der a tithe of his earnings than have no earnings at all. The 
bosses exact their tribute, a heavy tribute it is true, but that is 
less costly than the chaos that would follow if the principles 
of Democracy, as represented by its leaders during on last few 
years, were to be put in force. 


Nothing has developed since the election and the crushing 
defeat of Democracy to indicate that a new structure is to be 
reared on the ruins of the temple. Judge Parker having 
voluntarily relinquished the sceptre of authority, Mr. Bryan has 
once again grasped it and clings to it tenaciously ; and whether 
he is to be regarded as the legitimate ruler or merely an usurper 
who would compel submission to his will, the fact remains that 
by sheer force of character and determination of purpose he is 
the one man whose words command a hearing. He speaks 
and men listen to him, even while they denounce him. Thrice 
repudiated, a leader who has led to defeat, whose greatest 
triumph is the wrecking of a once great party, he still claims 
the right to control the party councils and to exact obedience. 
No other leader has yet appeared. No one has the courage or 
the wisdom to bring a disorganised party out of the wilderness 
of despair. 

Mr, Bryan’s success, if Mr. Bryan is ever to be successful, as 
I have before pointed out, can only come when the United 
States is ripe to give ear to the teachings of Radicalism ; and 
let it be remembered that a Radical in England and a Radical in 
the United States does not mean the same thing. In England, 
for instance, the income tax is not regarded as the stigma of 
Radicalism, but in the United States it is so regarded ; in England 
government or municipal control of public utilities has met 
with the approval of some ultra Conservatives, in America men 
see in it the cloven hoof of the dreaded Radical. Interpreting 
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the word as it is understood in the United States, Mr. Bryan 
may look forward to gaining power when “ Radical” doctrines 
have taken deeper root, and in the meantime he may suffer the 
usual fate of men whose hopes are deferred. For the evidence 
is not wanting that Mr. Roosevelt is a Radical Democrat within 
the bounds of Conservative Republicanism, paradoxical as this 
may sound, and will drive his party a long way forward on the 
path that Mr. Bryan would take if he were permitted to tread it. 
It is not the Republican party of its own volition that would 
put in the hands of Congress the power to control railway rates 
so as to protect the people against the rapacity of the trusts and 
great corporations; but Mr. Roosevelt, at heart a Democrat—one 
is almost inclined to call him a Radical, using the appellation as 
a compliment and not in its offensive sense—has made that the 
policy of the Republican party, and it is clearly indicated that, 
despite opposition from members of his own party, in the end 
he will prevail. 

No one realises this more clearly than Mr, Bryan. Ina 
speech made a few days ago Mr. Bryan said: 


Just now President Roosevelt gives some promise of beginning a reform 
movement. He recommends legislation which will inform the public in regard 
to campaign contributions. This is a far-reaching recommendation, and should 
receive the earnest support of every Democrat. He also recommends an en- 
largement of the scope of the inter-State commerce law. This, too, is a step 
in the right direction, and he receives the support of all Democrats in any 
effort he may make to bring the railroads under more strict control. If the 
President, with the aid of the Democrats, accomplishes any reform, the public 
will secure the benefit of it ; if even with Democratic aid he fails, the educa- 
tional work which he does will help the Democratic party in future contests. 


The policy that Mr. Roosevelt has, made his own, that he 
hopes to make the policy of his party, is sO important and so 
revolutionary within legalised limits, that it is worthy of careful 
consideration by every student of American politics, especially 
by those who have feared the dangers of plutocracy and cen- 
tralised wealth. The United States have suffered from the 
weakness that is inseparable in a Federal Republic, in which 
the power of the Federal Government is narrowly circum- 
scribed and great power is given to the confederated States; a 
power that has not only been used but abused, which has 
shown the impotence of the general government in its attempts 
to protect the people at large against the encroachments of an 
artificial creation of a State. If Congress has the same power 
that is inherent in Parliament—and many careful students of 
the American Constitution do not doubt that it is an attribute 
inherent to the sovereign law-making power—the authority to 
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determine whether the rate charged by a railway for the carriage 
of passengers or freight is just and reasonable or the reverse, 
Congress can remedy the wrong, which now is irremediable, 
because one of the beauties of a federal system is that the 
entity known as a corporation can always find a shelter in 
Noman’s Land. The State is sovereign within its own jurisdi¢- 
tion; the State can, if it will, regulate the corporation so long 
as it conducts its operations within the boundary lines of the 
State, but once it steps across the artificial boundaries the State 
is robbed of all authority. Thus, one State may limit the 
maximum rate of fares for passengers to a penny a mile, and 
in the adjoining State a complacent legislature may place the 
maximum three times as high. And the sole function of Con- 
gress, according to these extreme supporters of the doctrine of 
“State rights,” is to look idly on and do nothing, because to do 
anything would be an invasion of the right of the States, and 
the rights of the States are sacred. 

If Congress does what it has a right to do, if it simply exer- 
cises its Constitutional functions, if it shakes off its inertia and 
makes the States subservient and not superior to itself, there 
will at last be put into operation a check on the unregulated 
power of private corporations. Nor will this be the end, it will 
be merely the first step, but a step of far-reaching consequences. 
The control of all corporations by Congress must naturally 
follow, and they can be placed under such proper regulations 
as reason and experience shall show to be necessary. Too 
many of them are now practically “ chartered pirates,” sailing 
under a flag which by the comity of States must be respected, 
but which is simply a licence to plunder. 


A. MAURICE LOw. 


THE SITUATION IN MOROCCO 


For the last two years it has been quite apparent that moral, 
if not actual, intervention in the affairs of Morocco was fast 
becoming a necessity. The country was evidently in the throes 
of death, and could hope, without assistance, to do nothing 
more than drag on a miserable existence that brought little but 
distress to its own people, while considerably inconveniencing 
the world at large. 

When one considers the Morocco question one is struck by 
the fact of how much harm can be done by the best intentions. 
Mulai Abdul Aziz, the young Sultan, has been during his reign 
of eight or nine years, more especially during its latter portion, 
a perfect depository of them. Quick, intelligent, far ahead of 
his time and country, his whole ideas were centred in two 
things—how best to reform Morocco, and how best to amuse 
himself. It is difficult to say which of the two has done him 
most harm; and unhappily the two objects that he held so 
dearly at heart were so much at variance with one another that 
the result has been even more disastrous than might have been 
supposed. In his attempt to lighten taxation he lost the power 
to collect taxes at all; in his desire to be possessed of all that 
was new, interesting, amusing—or useless—he spent more than 
the revenue which the taxes would have brought in, if he had 
been able to collect them. His love of amusement led him to 
prefer the society of Europeans to that of his own people, a 
choice which, although complimentary to Europe, was deci- 
dedly unwise; and so after a comparatively very few years on 
the throne Mulai Abdul Aziz, the best intentioned and probably 
the most intelligent Sultan Morocco has ever known, found 
himself detested by his people, accused of unorthodoxy, with- 
out power or influence and financially ruined. Revolution 
broke out in more than one part of his realm. Bu Hamara 
conquered the whole of Morocco east of Fez, with the excep- 
tion of one or two towns, and introduced a government that 
has given more peace and prosperity to those regions than has 
been known there for a long time past. Trade has increased, 
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the security of the roads, away from the actual fighting, has 
become assured ; and although the Pretender and his forces 
lack energy almost to the same extent as the Sultan and his 
Court are devoid of it, yet he has accomplished a good deal. 
In the north the tribes took to fighting each other, pillaging 
caravans, and nearer to Tangier they engaged in a series of 
outrages upon the persons and property of the European resi- 
dents, which they are still allowed to continue unchecked. 
in the south the tribes drove out their Governors, and having 
thus rid themselves of the only semblance of government 
that existed, they burned their official residences and set in 
heartily to plough the land and to fight each other. There 
was no necessity for them to rebel against the Sultan and the 
central Government, for to all intents and purposes, as far as 
they were concerned, neither Sultan nor Government any longer 
had any existence. That they were no longer called upon to pay 
any taxes was sufficient for them, and they troubled themselves 
no more about the political state of their country. Anarchy 
arose and flourished on all sides, and it must be confessed that 
the Sultan and his Court took no means to crush it. Still the 
long caravans of packing cases wound their weary way over 
the roads to Fez from the coast, bringing to the Shereefian 
Court every kind of expensive article, in themselves useless, 
and worse than useless in that the population watched the 
reckless extravagance and the European tendencies of their 
lord and master with ever-increasing mistrust. Motor cars, 
electric fountains, photographic cameras, carved marble lions, 
bedsteads made of looking glass, dairy fittings, jewels and silks, 
incubators, broken-down horses, saddlery, wall-papers, Egyptian 
musicians, unsuitable uniforms, ping-pong, and a real balloon 
all arrived in indescribable confusion, and were consigned 
to rot and rust and fade in the depths of gloomy store-houses, 
except the musicians, who departed loaded with jewels and 
money. 

It was no one’s object of those who were about the Sultan 
to stop him on his road to ruin, for, with scarcely an exception, 
European and native shared the profits of his wild extravagance, 
Each commission agent had his “ Vizier-partner,” who recom- 
mended the Sultan to buy from his particular friend—and 
took a large commission. In fact, the history of the last two 
years of the Moorish Court has consisted more in the exploita- 
tion of an inexperienced Sultan by half a dozen Europeans 
and their native co-operators than in anything else. Politics, 
reform, the welfare of their master and his country were 
subservient to their lust for money; and these men will be 
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remembered hereafter as responsible for the hurrying of this 
unfortunate country to its ruin as an independent State. 
They are disappearing from the scene—for there is no more 
money to be made—well supplied with Morocco’s wealth: but 
their exit is cheap even at that price, for they will leave the 
road open to men of another sort, who will have the interests 
of the State at heart, and whose work, arduous and discourag- 
ing as it may prove, will be that of raising up a new Morocco 
upon a firm basis and foundation. I refer to the men whom 
France will send to be the agents of her great work in North- 
West Africa. 

The weak Sultan was unable to keep in check the jealousies 
and intrigues of his Viziers. There was but one man at the 
Court strong enough to brave the rest, and even to brave the 
Sultan at times—Sid Mehdi el-Menebhi. He was at once 
courageous and energetic, but courage and energy are of little 
avail against united intrigue. The very men who had risen to 
power by his influence turned against him. The Sultan listened 
to them and allowed himself to be influenced. Menebhi had 
stolen the -public moneys, they said; nor were they content 
with this, they accused him of having originated the Pretender’s 
rebellion, and even of having designs upon the person of the 
Sultan himseif. Aware of the change that was taking place in 
the Sultan’s mind, Menebhi took the course that many an 
Oriental Minister falling from power has taken before him. 
He proceeded on a pilgrimage to Mecca. On his return he 
found himself disgraced. He remained at Tangier, while 
messengers from the Sultan sped all over the country ordering 
the local authorities to seize and confiscate his property. His 
wives and children were made prisoners in their houses, his 
male relations were thrown into gaol; in fact, the Sultan gave 
the one example of his lifetime of cruelty, malevolence, and 
ingratitude. It may be true that Menebhi made money during 
his few years of power, but what he made was small compared 
to the fortunes that the other Viziers are accumulating to-day. 
No Moorish official at the Court is paid, and it is solely by 
using the powers that their positions give them that they can 
obtain even the necessary money to meet their current expenses. 
It is an‘ understood thing, of which the Sultan is perfectly 
aware. Moreover, Menebhi’s services to his master had been 
undoubtedly of a high value, which can scarcely be said of the 
services of the miserable courtiers who hang about the palace 
to-day. The persecution of Menebhi and his family will never 
be forgotten by the people of Morocco, whose affection for the 
late Minister of War is still very great, or by the European 
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population. It is a blot upon the character of Mulai Abdul 
Aziz that will take much to wipe away. But greatly as he 
has suffered by this persecution, the Sultan has suffered more. 
There has been no one at Court to take the fallen Minister’s 
place, either in the confidence of the Sultan or in the carrying 
on of the affairs of State. The army, whose interests he 
always considered, has faded away; the soldiers’ pay no longer 
reaches them. The tribes refuse to deal with the mean, 
effeminate town Moors who have become influential Viziers 
since Menebhi’s departure, and the Sultan’s position at Fez is 
now one of absolute loneliness, except for the commission 
agents, who cling on as long as any money is to be made. 
Letter after letter was sent by the new Minister of War sum- 
moning the tribal contingents to the capital ; but no one came, 
and the Sultan and his Government are residing in Fez to-day 
treated with absolute indifference, almost with scorn, by nine- 
tenths of the population of Morocco. Yes, Mulai Abdul Aziz 
has paid dearly for his cruelty to Menebhi, who, with the 
remnants of his fortune, is shaking the dust of Morocco from 
his feet, and, accompanied by his family, is leaving for Egypt 
to take up his residence in a country he already knows and 
loves, and where, he states, the British Government has founded 
and fostered what is now an ideal Moslem State, offering to all 
Mahommedans political and religious freedom. 

The men who replaced Menebhi at Court were not long 
content with the pickings of the Moorish treasury. They raised 
a loan of 60,000,000 francs in Paris. It lasted but a short 
time, and now they are seeking for another loan. The custom- 
houses are already pledged, and they are offering the Govern- 
ment lands as a guarantee. Their utter incapacity is only 
equalled by their utter dishonesty. Even in their diplomatic 
dealings with the Powers they could not be honest. While 
negotiations were proceeding with the British Legation for the 
settlement of the Menebhi question, and after the representative 
of France, in order to save the Sultan from serious consequences, 
had announced to the Moorish Government that the French 
Republic had made itself responsible to England for Menebhi’s 
personal security, the Viziers announced their intention of 
arresting him, although they had given their written word of 
honour that they would not do so, 

Every day things had become worse. The anarchy in the 
Tangier district, which practically began with the capture of 
the writer by the rebels eighteen months ago, had increased 
almost from day to day. Raisuli, whose acts had up till then 
been confined to the murder of Moors and the robbery of 
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Moorish property, set himself up as a brigand and a patriot, 
and captured Mr. Perdicaris and his son-in-law, Mr. Varley, in 
the summer of last year. The Moorish Government had to 
grant all his demands, including humiliating political con- 
cessions and a ransom of 70,000 dollars in order to obtain 
their release. Other outrages followed in quick succession and 
no steps whatever were taken to punish the perpetrators. The 
villas on the outskirts of Tangier have one by one been deserted 
by their owners, and are now constantly entered and robbed by 
the tribesmen. The writer’s residence was attacked a month 
ago, the ten Moorish soldiers who guarded it were overpowered 
by the brigands, and one of them seriously stabbed, and the 
writer himself narrowly escaped capture—and all this anarchy, 
all this insecurity of life and property in the diplomatic capital 
of Morocco, where on Sundays and holidays the air is gay with 
the parti-coloured flags of a dozen Legations ! 


The Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish agreements have 
placed in the hands of France the duty of restoring 
order in Morocco. The position of her Algerian possessions, 
and her political interests, gave her an undisputed right to be 
the predominating Power in that country, and in affixing her 
signature to the two Agreements she expressed her willingness 
to undertake the duties that naturally fall to the Power 
responsible for Morocco’s future welfare. It is quite unnecessary 
to enter into any details here as to the contents of the two 
agreements, and this for two reasons ; firstly, that the Anglo- 
French agreement is already well known, and secondly, that 
not enough is known of that between France and Spain 
to render any discussion advisable. But after the signing 
of the latter agreement on October 8, there yet remained to be 
obtained the ratification by the French Chamber. With this 
almost unanimous ratification France was given a free hand to 
commence her work of introducing civilisation and order into 
North-West Africa. Her hands are no longer tied and her 
course lies clear beforeher, It has often been said that France 
enters upon her task at an unfortunate time, when anarchy 
reigns all over Morocco and when the Sultan is no longer able 
to exert any real authority. It is not at all certain that the 
unsatisfactory state of the country impedes France. On the 
contrary, it is more than possible that she may gain byit. The 
anarchy has sickened the more peace-loving of the population 
and in many cases a change, even if it came about by the 
agency of “the Christians’”—as all Europeans are called— 
would be welcome. The writer has over and over again been 
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told, “‘ What we want is peace and security. We don’t care 
how it is brought about so long as we get it.” Again the 
Sultan’s unhappy position will naturally incline him to welcome 
French assistance. Left to himself it is more than probable 
that before long he would lose his throne, and possibly his life. 
The French intend to preserve both, and a satisfactory under- 
standing between Mulai Abdul Aziz and the French Government 
would be mutually beneficial. The writer has every reason to 
believe, on the highest authority, that the Sultan is desirous, 
personally, of being in perfect accord with the French. His 
difficulty lies in the fanatical section of the public, by whom he 
is largely influenced ; and there is no doubt that already the 
Ulama, as the religious Chiefs are called, have threatened him 
with their dire disapproval if he engages himself in any agree- 
ment with the French that can in any way be considered as 
surrendering the integrity of his country. 

It was probably only the fact that ruin was all Morocco had 
to look forward to, that persuaded the British Government to 
enter into the discussion of an agreement with France regard- 
ing the future of that country. But the chaotic state of Morocco 
is by no means the only difficulty that France has had to con- 
tend with. There exists a large party in France who are 
opposed to all colonial extension, and to any possibilities of rash 
foreign enterprise, and by these men the future of France in 
Morocco is regarded with serious misgivings. They consider 
that the result of the “agreement” is that France has to 
undertake an extremely dangerous task that might at any 
moment lead her into an expensive war, while they see no 
immediate or definite benefit for the French public. One can 
quite sympathise with their point of view without agreeing with 
it. There is no necessity whatever that France should go to 
war with Morocco, and on no account ought she todoso. To 
conquer Morocco would be no difficult task, but the cost would 
be great and unnecessary, and it is doubtful if the results would 
repay the expense. But because there is no need for France 
to conquer Morocco, it is no argument to say that she cannot 
undertake to make herself the preponderating Power there. 

There is no doubt that French politicians, in order to soothe 
the doubting feelings of the public, made a great deal too much 
of “ pacific penetration.” With all due deference to the in- 
ventor of the term—who was certainly the last man to believe 
in it—the very expression is an absurdity. Nothing is less 
penetrable than a Mohammedan country, and no Mohammedan 
country is less penetrable than Morocco. The very idea of 
“pacific penetration” is one that stirs up the jealousy and 
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suspicions of the people whose country is to undergo the process. 
“These Christians,” argued the Moors, “ intend to take posses- 
sion of Morocco by scheming. They will enter our country, 
not with soldiers whom we can fight against, but with every 
kind of underhand trickery. We must checkmate them at every 
point.” But there is a medium between “ pacific penetration” 
and military action—and to this medium the J/atin has given 
the excellent name of “ Domination pacifique.” It is clearly 
the right name and the right policy. Without a clear under- 
standing that France can, and will if necessary, make her will 
felt in the country no satisfactory results can ever be obtained. 
Without some show of force, or a very clear appreciation that 
the force is ready, the Moor will never give in. Morocco has 
never been conquered, and the native of Morocco believes both 
his country and himself to be invulnerable. ‘ We could drive 
all the Christian armies of the world into the sea in ten 
minutes,” said a mountain tribesman to the writer a few days 
ago, “for the true religion and our saints will help us. On 
the sea you are all powerful; on land you can do nothing 
against us.” Some day they will have to be shown—not neces- 
sarily by a war—that they are mistaken. No; pacific penetra- 
tion, with its doctors and schoolmasters, is excellent in theory 
but impossible in practice. Had the Sultan any real influence, 
had he an army at his disposal, something could be done ; but, 
alas, itis notso. Pacific penetration could not even commence 
until anarchy is stamped out, and the means to stamp it out 
are not at hand. The tribes refuse to send contingents of 
troops, the soldiers have deserted ; in fact, there are no men 
and no money. The latter, it is true, a loan could supply, but 
only probably to be swallowed up by the insatiable Viziers 
without producing any permanent benefit. 

The necessity for stamping out anarchy in the coast towns 
of Morocco, where European residents reside, is immediate. 
The increasing state of danger allows of no delay, and the 
collecting of an army by the Sultan, and rendering it efficient 
when collected, would take a long time. No, the anarchy 
must be crushed out, and security of life and property once 
more guaranteed, and that immediately. France has given her 
word to the Powers to restore order, and for her own sake it 
will be enormously more satisfactory to restore it before things 
become more serious than it would be to leave it till later on. 
At present it would be no very difficult task to put down 
brigandage and robbery in the immediate vicinity of the towns, 
later on it might mean a war, and a war is what France wants, 
and very rightly wants, to avoid at any cost. 
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“ Domination pacifique ” takes all this into consideration. 
Briefly, it means that France should police the coast towns and 
their environs with a sufficient number of Algerian troops, and 
leave the interior until later on, The number of men required 
would not be very great, for the towns are walled and quite 
inaccessible to the tribes, and Tangier is almost the only one 
where Europeans reside largely outside these walls, Even at 
Tangier it would require no large force, and though at the 
beginning there might be some expression of hostility, it is 
extremely doubtful whether it would be serious, These country 
people for many miles round the towns are dependent upon 
the markets, and as soon as they found that instead of being 
attacked by robbers and squeezed by the officials they were 
able to live in peace and comfort they would appreciate the 
benefit. At the same time the bands of brigands would be 
broken up, the streets of the towns would no longer be osten- 
tatiously paraded by the armed tribesmen who have been guilty 
of constant outrage and yet fear no arrest, and in a month the 
European residents of Tangier would return to their country 
villas, whence they had been driven to take refuge in the 
towns, 

This is no doubt the policy which the French Government 
would before now have instituted had it not been for the fear 
of public opinion in France, and it is equally as certain that a 
rigid censorship was placed upon the Paris press to prevent the 
real state of Morocco becoming known. The writer, who acts as 
the correspondent of the 7zmes in Morocco, was accused by every 
French paper only a week or two ago of wilful exaggeration, of 
desiring to drag France into awar. Then the crisis arose, of 
which more anon, and the French Government seized the oppor- 
tunity to summon French public opinion to their side by 
unloosing the strings of censorship. For months before the 
French Press had denied the anarchy which exists at Tangier, 
but suddenly they discovered it, and as I write I have two 
telegrams from the Zemps before me, which surpass anything 
that has ever appeared in the 7imes for sensation. The crisis 
of these last weeks had worked its effect, and French opinion 
appears to be nearly unanimous on the question of Morocco, a 
fact which ought to be a cause of congratulation to all the 
world, for until the affairs of this North-West corner of Africa 
are put in order, Morocco will remain a menace in spite of 
“agreements” and “ ententes.” 

The French Government had hoped by using nothing except 
native means to restore order in the Tangier districts, They 
have signally failed, though through no fault. of their own 
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beyond an excess of confidence. A new Governor with a repu- 
tation for energy was appointed, and troops were sent to act as 
guards. The Governor’s energy is undoubted, but unfortunately 
it is confined to filling his own pockets at the expense of every 
one else. Never has such dishonesty and extortion been known. 
His power is nil, as the few tribesmen who would have remained 
under his jurisdiction were driven by his “ squeezings ” to desert 
the Government, and nowadays seek justice, and find it, at the 
brigand Raisuli’s stronghold. Failing to be able to rob the 
people he had been sent to govern in the wholesale manner that 
he would have wished, the Basha of Tangier had to find other 
means of amassing a fortune. Henow flourishes exceedingly 
by stealing the pay of his troops, upon whom the Europeans 
are entirely dependent for security. These soldiers, unpaid 
except by fits and starts, unfed, not even properly clothed, are 
forced to starve—or steal, and undoubtedly they prefer the 
latter course. It is to be hoped that one of the first acts of the 
French representative on his approaching visit to Fez will be 
to rid Tangier of a man whose pitiless extortion has rendered 
him universally detested by all nationalities and all classes. 


The first crisis that has occurred in Morocco since the sign- 
ing and ratification of the agreements has come and gone. 

For some months past it has been known to those in Tangier 
who watch Morocco politics with care that a decided change 
had come over the spirit of the Moorish Government. Even 
the tone of the despatches addressed by the Sultan’s Viziers to 
the European Ministers had altered. Many of the polite terms 
which etiquette demands were neglected, and at times the titles 
of the European representatives themselves were dropped or 
curtailed. This unpolite and impolitic change was apparent, 
not only in the despatches which were written to the Legations 
of the countries party to the agreements, but also to the repre- 
sentatives of Powers on whom the Moorish Government might 
have thought themselves able to look for support, should the 
pressure that France might use prove to be more severe than 
they liked. It was clear that at last the reactionary party in 
Fez was beginning to exert itsauthority. The Sultan’s extrava- 
gance and pro-European ideas had always been very displeasing 
to the more religious section of the Moroccan public, but it 
was only quite lately that these had dared to remonstrate with 
him. The Ulama—the experts of Moslem law and doctrine— 
have now spoken out, and the Sultan, falling under their 
influence, either from fear or from religious conviction, has 
had to pull himself up. There seems no reason to believe that 
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the Viziers themselves were not party to this reactionary policy, 
if not the actual instigators of it. At any rate, the pressure 
put upon Mulai Abdul Aziz was sufficient to make very apparent 
both in act and word his change of feelings. Towards the 
French especially he has shown deliberate malice, which reached 
its climax toward the end of this last December, when, on the 
eve of the French representative’s Embassy to Fez, the Sultan 
announced his intention of dismissing the French military 
mission, together with the British and Italian officers and non- 
commissioned officers in his service. With regard to the 
British employés the Sultan is within his rights, so long as he 
does not break personal contracts, in dismissing them when he 
pleases, for the British Government has no official military 
mission in Fez. With the French, however, the case is very 
different. The members of the French military mission are 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the French army, 
and are appointed to their posts at Fez by the French Govern- 
ment. To dismiss them on the eve of the departure from 
Tangier of a French embassy, the sole object and purpose of 
which was to strengthen the position of France in Morocco, 
was a deliberate insult, which the Government of the French 
Republic could not allow to pass unchallenged. The French 
representative announced his intention, in astrong but polite 
letter to the Sultan, of postponing his embassy, and at the same 
time recalled from Fez his Consul and all the French subjects 
residing there. Out of sympathy with France’s action the 
British Government gave instructions for their Consul and 
subjects also to leave. 

This strong policy had a certain effect upon the Sultan and 
his Court. He withdrew his order dismissing the military 
missions, or rather said that the whole affair was owing to a 
misunderstanding of his orders, invited the officers to remain 
on at Fez, and sent a long and satisfactory letter to the French 
representative praying him to proceed on his embassy to the 
capital as soon as possible, in order that they might confer as 
to what had best be done to further the identical interests of 
France and Morocco. 

Promises in Morocco are easy to obtain, and the Sultan’s 
letter is worth little more than the paper it is written on, 
Mulai Abdul Aziz probably ordered it to be written in the 
fullest good faith, but it must be remembered that he is no 
longer a real power in the country, and that promises for the 
future, of which the document is full—even allowing them to 
be genuine in their intentions—are worthless in that he has 
not the power to carry them out. He finds himself placed 
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between two dangers—an active policy on the part of France, 
and a revolt of the religious classes, He is weak in character, 
though full of the best intentions, and will waver in his policy 
as each of these dangers appears uppermost. 

But his letter to the French representative, as far as it went, 
was outwardly satisfactory. At any rate it put an end to the 
question of the dismissal of the French military mission. On 
its contents being made known to the French Government they 
sent instructions to their representative to proceed immediately 
with his embassy to Fez, and to cancel the order for the 
return of the Consul and French subjects from the capital. 

This embassy, whose original intention of proceeding over- 
land from Tangier to Fez had to be abandoned on account of 
the hostile attitude of the tribes, left Tangier on board a French 
warship for Laraiche on January 11z. From Laraiche the 
mission will proceed overland to Fez, a journey that will occupy 
about ten days. 

This first embassy to the Sultan since the signing of the 
Anglo-French and Franco-Spanish agreements is perhaps the 
most important ever sent to a Sultan of Morocco by a 
European Power. Not only is the future of Morocco at 
stake, but also the future of the European residents in the 
country, their properties and their commerce. It is the first 
step toward bringing a much-needed civilisation into the country, 
and toward putting an end to the chaotic anarchy which 
flourishes on every side, and Monsieur St. Réné-Taillandier’s 
mission will consequently be watched by Europe at large with 
interest and sympathy. He is, as it were, the representative of 
even more than the French Republic ; he is the representative 
of all the Powers party to the agreements, and of all Europeans 
who have the welfare of Morocco at heart. 


WALTER B. HARRIS. 


THE PALAIS ROYAL 


RICHELIEU, dying in 1642, left the magnificent Palace which 
he had finished building only six years before to his master, 
Louis XIII. The King outlived his great Minister five months, 
and in his turn bequeathed the Palace to his widow, Anne 
of Austria, who installed herself therein with her two sons, 
Louis XIV, and Philippe d’Orléans, 

Henceforth the Palais Cardinal was known as the Palais 
Royal. The building stood on classic ground, and might well 
be haunted by the deaux esprits of the former generation, for 
Richelieu had destroyed the famous Hotel Rambouillet to make 
room for his own sumptuous residence. And sumptuous no 
doubt it was, in comparison with the still almost medizval 
character of the surrounding streets ; nor did Corneille use any 
exaggeration when he declared, in the comedy entitled Le 
Menteur (published 1642) : 


Que l’univers entier ne peut rien voir d’égal 
Aux superbes déhors du Palais Cardinal. 

It was soon to have a rival, however, in the still more 
magnificent abode that Mazarin was preparing for himself 
close at hand ; so close in fact that a secret passage is said to have 
connected the apartments of the Cardinal with those of the Queen 
Regent. If one is to believe ‘“‘ Madame,”* the gossip of thirty 
years later, the link that bound Anne of Austria to the masterful 
Italian prelate was so intimate a one as to warrant the means of 
communication, but that is a point that has never been cleared 
up. While it is uncertain what were the relations between 
Louis’ mother and her Minister, there was no doubt of the 
attachment existing between the youthful King and a member 
of the Cardinal’s family. Marie Mancini t and Louis saw each 
other often, and when they were apart the lovesick Prince 
spent long hours in pouring out protestations of devotion. 
Had it not been for Mazarin’s firmness Louis would have 


* The second wife of Monsieur, brother of Louis XIV. 
+ Mazarin’s niece. 
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married his adored one, but such a mésaliiance was no part of 
the Cardinal's policy ; besides, he had a poor opinion of his niece’s 
character. He wrote to the King thus (1659) : 


I return to the person (Marie) who holds herself more certain than ever 
to dispose entirely of your affection after the new promises you have made at 
St. Jean d’Angely, and I know that if you be obliged to marry, she pretends 
to make the Princess that shall espouse you miserable all her life, which can- 
not happen without your being so too and exposing yourself to a thousand 
vexatious disasters. For you cannot expect the blessing of Heaven if you do 
nothing to deserve it. Since the last visit which I ever believed would be 
fatal to you, and for which reason I endeavoured to hinder it, you have begun 
again to write to her every day, not letters, but entire volumes, imparting to 
her the most minute circumstances of affairs, and placing in her the greatest 
confidence to the exclusion of everybody else ; so that all your time is taken 
up in reading hers and writing yours. 

This person is not capable of friendship. She has an ambition without 
bounds, a restless awkward spirit, a contempt for all the world, no prudence in 
her conduct, and an inclination to all extravagances. In fine she has a 
thousand defects and not one quality that may render her worthy of your 
affection. You testify in your letter that the opinion I have of her proceeds 
from the ill offices done her. Is it possible you can believe I am so penetrant 
and able in great affairs, and that I cannot see a jot into those of my own 
family ? * 

Rather than see Louis commit the folly of marrying the 
young lady whom he thus bitterly describes Mazarin would 
prefer that his young master should turn his attention to the 
Princess who was now an inmate of the Palais Royal, namely, 
Henrietta of England, who, with her mother, the widow of 
Charles I., was an exile in France and a pensioner of the French 
Court. 

For a moment Anne of Austria, despairing of the Spanish 
marriage for her son, seemed willing to help in the fulfilment 
of the wish that lay close to the heart of her sister-in-law, and 
to further the object a dance was organised in the private apart- 
ments of the Queen Regent. Only the youthful members of the 
two Courts were invited. On the opening quadrille being formed, 
Louis, instead of leading out the Princess of England as cour- 
tesy demanded, chose for his partner the Duchesse de Mercceur, 
a sister of Marie Mancini. His mother indignantly pointed out 
the breach of etiquette. A painful scene ensued. The young 
King stamped and said he did not like little girls, upon which 
he was forbidden to dance unless it were with one of his own 
rank. Queen Henrietta, to spare her daughter’s feelings, vowed 


* Mazarin showed himself a very good judge of character, as Marie 
Mancini’s subsequent history proved. She married in 1661 Prince Colonna, 


Constable of the Kingdom of Naples, and gave that nobleman many reasons for 
regretting his choice. 
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the child had a bad foot and could not standup. The evening 
was a failure. 

Those were bitter days for the daughter of Henri IV., who 
saw herself dependent on her sister-in-law, and in a position to 
be snubbed by her more prosperous relations. It hurt her 
pride that ‘“‘ Mademoiselle” * should reject with scorn the ad- 
vances of her son, Charles II., treating him as a needy pretender ; 
it made her sick at heart to know that Mazarin was filling his 
gorgeous palace with the art treasures which had once adorned 
her own royal residence in England,f and she felt the slight put 
upon her child when Louis refused to dance with her. 

However, a few more years and Charles II. “came into his 
own again,” and the prospects of the little Princess began to 
wear avery different complexion. Suitors were plentiful now, and 
at a ball given by Queen Henrietta at the Palais Royal in 1660 
she was able to announce her daughter’s betrothal to Philippe 
of France, Duc d’Orleans, de Chartres, and de Valois. 

When it was too late Louis himself realised the charm of his 
future sister-in-law, and would have gladly taken his brother’s 
place, handing over his own bride, the Infanta of Spain, to 
Philip. 

Henrietta, however, became Duchess of Orleans, the mar- 
riage being celebrated with great pomp in the Chapel of the 
Palais Royal on March 30, 1661, the King and his Queen, 
Marie Therése, the Queen Mother of France and the Queen 
Mother of England being present with the rest of the royal 
family of France. 

During the nine years of her married life Henrietta was the 
idol of the Court, and the Palais Royal had a mistress whose 
charm, beauty, and refinement brought together all that was 
best in the society of the day. “Madame” had received an 
education far superior to that accorded to most royal princesses, 
and her patronage of art and letters was a sympathetic and 
intelligent one. She was one of the first to appreciate the 
genius of Moliére, and was a frequent spectator when his plays 
were given at the theatre adjoining the Palais Royal. 

We read of a magnificent féte given by Monsieur and Madame 
in 1666, which excelled all others recorded that season. 

The King was present in a suit of violet velvet, resplendent 
with pearls and diamonds, and was received by his host and 


* Mademoiselle de Monpensier, daughter of Gaston d’Orléans. 

} The pictures and works of art which had belonged to Charles I. were sold 
after his death at Somerset House. M. Beaumont, the French Ambassador, 
bought the larger portion of them for Cardinal Mazarin. At Mazarin’s death 
Louis XIV. bought them for the Louvre. 
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hostess in the great gallery of the Palais Royal, hung with 
mirrors and blazing with torches. Mboliére’s play, Le Medecin 
malgré luz, was performed that evening between the banquet and 
the ball with which the entertainment closed. 

The next year Madame’s gaiety was interrupted by the 
serious illness and death of her little son, the Duc de Valois, a 
charming child of two. Fever and convulsions ended a life 
which was then very precious to France, as the only son of 
Louis XIV. was a very delicate infant. The babe lay in state 
in the chapel which had been the scene of his mother’s mar- 
riage. According to the custom of the country, the King, the 
Princes of the blood, and a vast concourse of people filed by 
in procession, sprinkling the bier with holy water as a mark 
of sympathy. 

Too soon the grave was to close over the brilliant Princess 
who, in her dual character of Duchess of Orleans and Princess 
of England, had endeared herself to two nations, and formed 
the link between the Courts of Charles II. and Louis XIV. 
Henrietta died on June 30, 1670, a few weeks after she had 
returned from Dover, where she had met her brother to arrange 
a secret treaty. 

As far as can be ascertained from contemporary accounts, 
Henrietta’s death was caused by the bursting of an internal 
abscess, the miserable amount of knowledge possessed by the 
doctors of those days making it impossible for them to save 
her. 

Philip wept, and married again ; this time a German Prin- 
cess,* a lady of robust constitution, sound morals, and abnormal 
industry as a letter-writer. For fifty years or so her ever 
active pen was employed in recording the wickednesses of 
the Court and the misdoings of her own son and grandchildren. 
She is, in fact, one of the most invaluable chroniclers of that 
period which succeeding generations know as the “ siécle de 
Louis XIV.” 

And here I must digress for a moment to claim on behalf 
of the builder of the Palais Cardinal, or Palais Royal, the glory 
of an epoch that is usually associated with the “Grand 
Monarque.” It is true that Richelieu died in 1642, but it is 
also true that the policy he initiated was worthily carried on 
by Mazarin, and that it was the impetus given by these two 
eminent men to every branch of knowledge which produced 
the great results of the next fifty years. It is not always 
realised that the greatest names in almost every department of 
art, literature, and science, and philosophy belong to the first 


* Elizabeth Charlotte of Bavaria, daughter of the Elector Palatine, 
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half of the seventeenth century, while Louis was yet an infant 
under the tutelage of Mazarin. When three-fourths of the 
century had passed a rapid decadence set in. Now Louis XIV. 
only began his personal administration in 1661, so that the 
results of his influence would only become apparent towards 
the latter end of 1700, and it will very easily be seen that by 
that time production in every branch of national activity was 
diminishing in quantity and quality.* At the death of the 
Roi Soleil, in 1715, France was an exhausted nation, financially 
and morally; her prestige was lower than it had ever been. 
Invasion was hardly averted, bankruptcy threatened, super- 
stition had killed all natural religion, servility choked all inde- 
pendence, and the despotism of the man who said “ L’Etat 
c’est moi” had crippled and stultified the energies of a great 
nation. This was the legacy Louis XIV. left to his successor ! 

One has only to think for a moment what might have been 
the position of France in 1715 had it been possible for 
Richelieu to have continued his wise, tolerant, and far-seeing 
government up to that date, in order to realise how little 
Louis XIV. did for his people and how small is his share in 
the achievements of the great men who lived under his rule. 
What intelligence there was in the country at this date was 
entirely ranged in opposition to the throne, and the reaction 
against the old régime began with the Regency. 

In some respects, perhaps, Philippe Duc d’Orléans, the 
former Duc de Chartres and pupil of Cardinal Dubois, was 
well fitted to cope with the difficulties of an exhausted 
exchequer and a discontented people. He was as cynically 
tolerant as Louis XIV. had been superstitious and bigoted, he 
was an excellent man of business, never allowing his mistresses 
to interfere in State affairs. The official routine of the day once 
over he dispensed with all further ceremony and became the 
convivial host of those supper-parties which made the Palais 
Royal a proverb for all time. If conviviality not seldom 
degenerated into debauch, still the society that frequented the 


* The following are the principal names of those who have made the so- 
called Siécle de Louis XIV. famous. Descartes died in 1650. Fermat 
the great geometrician had completed his discoveries in 1636. While Louis XIV. 
was still in the nursery Pascal had gained a European reputation. In 
1647 Pecquet signalised himself by his great discovery in medicine. Amongst 
artists, Poussin died in 1665. Claude Lorraine’s best pictures were painted 
between 1640 and 1660. The architect Mausart died in 1661. Corneille’s 
great tragedies were produced, some before the King was born, some while 
he was still a boy. Pascal’s “ Lettres Provinciales” appeared in 1656. The 
“ Maximes de Rochefoucauld” in 1665. Moliére published “Le Misantrope’ 
in 1666, “* Tartuffe” in 1667, and “ L’Avare” in 1668. 
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Regent was small in comparison with the Court of Versailles, 
and profligacy and vice were without the halo bestowed upon 
them by the sanction of the Most Christian Monarch of Europe. 

The first democrat of the Bourbon family, Philippe d’Orléans, 
made his prime minister and master of Dubois, the man who 
had once been his valet. 

His constant associate and adviser during the greater portion 
of the Regency was Law, the Scottish financier ; and on the rare 
occasions when the Palais Royal threw open its doors to the 
world of Paris, it was Law, the banker, stockjobber and 
company promoter, who formed the chief attraction, drawing 
on himself the attention more usually devoted to the ladies, and 
giving to the conversation the tone of a Stock Exchange. 

From 1715 to 1720 Law poured money into the pockets of 
the Court, the bourgeoisie and the peasant. His paper currency, 
his bank, the first of its kind in France, his system of loans at 
moderate interest, his reforms in the tariff, and above all his 
vast scheme for colonising the Mississippi, all gave an immense 
impetus to French industry and commerce ; so that when the 
inevitable crash did come, in 1720, though many private families 
were ruined, yet France on the whole had benefited enormously. 
Not unnaturally the Regent had profited by the financial advice 
of his protégé, and besides paying off his private debt he decorated 
and embellished his Palace by the addition of many pictures 
and works of art. 

Unhappily a fire in 1763 destroyed a part of Richelieu’s 
building, and the new erection assumed a different character. 
Now appeared the three principal buildings which still face 
the Place du Palais Royal, that is, the central block one storey 
high surmounted by a “ mansarde” roof and the two pavilions 
to right and left of the courtyard. Moreau was the architect 
employed. 

It was reserved for Philippe d’Orléans, the future Philippe 
Egalité, to transform the exclusive dwelling of princes into 
a kind of fair and public resort. He also had mistresses 
and debts and something of the modern spirit of his great 
grandfather (the Regent), who had realised the natural affinity 
between royalty and bankers. 

Egalité saw his way to mending his fortunes, and in spite of 
the outcry amongst his highly-placed and _ highly-incensed 
relatives, he made of the Palais Royal the capital of Paris, the 
bazaar of its citizens, the rendezvous of its citizenesses. The 
“Palais Marchand,” as it was ironically called, was begun in 
1780, and its gambling hells, cafés, theatres, and shops threw 
open their doors to the public in 1784. Though still unfinished 
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(a great portion was still only wood), it was the wonder of the 
age and the epitome of all the restlessness, the feverish excite- 
ment, the gaiety and glamour that made up the life of Paris in 
those pre-Revolution days. 

The old régime was tottering, and Philippe d’Orléans, living 
as he did where Parisian life centred, could realise it better 
than King Louis XVI. in the Chateau de Versailles, surrounded 
by what seemed the imperishable glories of his great ancestor. 
The Prince of the Palais Marchand identified himself from the 
beginning with the popular movement, actuated more by 
dislike of the King and Queen than by patriotic motives, 
Like every Frenchman who had visited England, he was bitten 
with the idea of a constitutional government, and if the change 
involved meant replacing Louis XVI. by himself, he was 
convinced France would not lose thereby. 

The Duke’s mistress at this moment, 1789, was Madame de 
Buffon, a type of the aristocratic dame whose head had been 
turned by the writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and whose 
imagination was fired by the heroism of La Fayette and the 
eloquence of Mirabeau. While she incited her lover to pose 
as a patriot, another friend of Egalité’s urged prudence and 
loyalty to the throne. Mrs. Elliott,* who had been in a 
measure superseded by the sprightly daughter-in-law of the 
great savant, in her journal of these events, clears the Duke of 
one of the many accusations brought against him, namely, 
that of complicity in the terrible scenes enacted on July 14, 
1789 (the day of the capture of the Bastille), She relates 
how they had been supping at the Duke’s Chateau le Raincy, 
and returning to Paris late that night were stopped at Porte 
St. Martin by troops. The servants of the royal carriage and 
her own, who were there in waiting, reported that circulation 
was almost impossible, and that the soldiers had great difficulty 
in controlling the excited crowds. Mrs. Elliott, fearing lest 
the royal liveries should get the Duke into difficulties, made 


* Grace Dalrymple, daughter of Hew Dalrymple of the family of Stair. 
This lady, who was singularly beautiful (a miniature exists of her painted by 
‘Cosway), married Sir John Elliot, was divorced from him, and became the 
mistress of the Regent, afterwards George IV., by whom she had a daughter. 
She was twenty-three when she met the Duc a’Orléans during a visit paid by 
that prince to England. They were mutually attracted, and Mrs. Elliot, at 
any rate, remained devoted to Philippe Egalité till his death on the scaffold. 
She went to reside in Paris about 1786 and was a witness of all the events of 
the Revolution. In her memoirs, which she wrote later at the request of 
George III., she relates how her hair had actually been cut in preparation for 
execution, but it must be said that complete reliance cannot be placed on her 
account of her own adventures. 
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him take a seat in her carriage, and slowly they made their 
way along. When the throng grew dense and threatened 
mischief Mrs. Elliott leant forward, screening his Royal High- 
ness, and proclaiming that she was an Englishwoman and a 
patriot. They let her pass, little dreaming who was by her 
side. Again Mrs. Elliott declares the Prince innocent of any 
share in inciting the rabble that marched to Versailles, and 
amidst howls and execrations brought the King and Queen to 
the Tuileries, for that day it seems he was breakfasting with 
his friend in the Rue St. Honoré. 

Unfortunately the Duke’s own weakness and Madame de 
Buffon’s ambition carried him away, and whether he would or 
no he was looked on as one of the chiefs of the Jacobin party. 
Not that he could direct their policy ; he was a man of plea- 
sure, and incapable of doing anything but amuse himself. Even 
during these terrible months of supreme tension he was to be 
seen driving Madame de Buffon all day in his curricle, and 
escorting her to the play in the evening. 

Living at the Palais Royal at that time was a young lady 
known as Pamela. Her reputed father was Philippe Egalité, 
and her supposed mother Madame de Genlis. It is true that 
the last-mentioned lady combined many functions in the Duke’s 
household ; she was governess to his daughter, Princess Adelaide, 
and tutor to his son, the future Citizen King, Louis Philippe, and 
the brightest ornament of the Palais Royal salon. As the verse 
describes her : 

Je posséde tous les talents, 
Sans compter celui de plaire, 
Voyez les fastes de Cythére, 

Et la liste de mes amants. 

C’est le plaisir et le devoir 

Qui font ?emploi de ma journée. 
Le matin ma téte est sensée, 
Elle devient faible le soir, 

Je fais Monsieur dans le Lycée, 
Et Madame dans le boudoir. 


It seems certain, however, that Pamela’s birth was not 
another proof of the amazing activity of this remarkable woman, 
Her parentage was obscure and respectable, and her birthplace 
Newfoundland. Her adoption in the Orleans establishment 
was due to Madame de Genlis’ anxiety that her pupils should 
benefit by the companionship of an English-speaking child, and 
the Duke’s equerry had been entrusted with the mission of 
finding a suitable one. Well did he acquit himself of the task, 
for the little girl was charming. 
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No sooner had Pamela blossomed into womanhood than her 
destiny in the shape of Lord Edward Fitzgerald* appeared on 
the scene. This enthusiast for Revolution had been attracted 
to Paris by the rumours of the strange and dreadful events 
going forward there. “ Direct to the Citoyen Edouard Fitz- 
gerald, Hotel de White, au Passage des Petits Champs, prés 
du Palais Royal,” he writes to his mother, and proceeds to tell 
her how he goes daily to the Assembly, where the inflamed 
oratory seemed to appeal to his sense of fitness, ‘I can com- 
pare this city to nothing but Rome in the days of conquest, the 
energy of the people is beyond belief,” he cries. 

The young Irishman was the subject of a good deal of 
attention in Paris, his democratic sympathies being known 
and his sincerity undoubted. 

Pamela he saw for the first time at the play in company 
with Madame de Genlis. He immediately procured an intro- 
duction, and began forthwith an assiduous courtship, which 
soon ended in marriage. The youthful couple left Paris for 
Ireland, where Lord Edward, using the experience gained in 
France, proceeded to organise rebellion in his native land. 
This was in 1792. With this episode the Palais Royal had 
seen all the romance it was likely to witness for some time to 
come. The 1st September of that year is one of the blackest 
dates in French history. The principal victim of the Septem- 
ber massacres, as they are called, was the Princesse de Lam- 
balle, sister-in-law of the Duc d’Orléans. As he and Madame 
de Buffon were dining at the Palais Royal that fatal evening 
the bleeding head of the murdered Princesse was thrust in at 
the window, amidst yells from the bloodthirsty fiends outside. 
Madame de Buffon fainted. The Duke is reported to have said, 
‘‘ Ah, that is the head of la Lamballe, I recognise the long hair.” 
In spite of his coolness the wretched man must have had a 
premonition of bis own fate and a sense of his powerlessness 
to control the fierce instincts of his faction. 

To tell the truth he did not dare protest now, so it came 
about that he consented to the worst infamy and voted the 
King’s death. No wonder Mrs. Elliott could scarcely bring 
herself to speak to him when she saw him for the last time in 
prison. Egalité expiated his crime on the scaffold, dying 
bravely be it said, comforted on his way to execution by one 
last look at Madame de Buffon leaning from a balcony. 


* Edward Fitzgerald was a son of the Duke of Leinster. His mother having 
been left a widow remarried, and with her second husband and young family 
came to live in France at the Chateau d’Aubigny in le Berri which had been 
lent to her by her brother the Duke of Richmond. 
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Mrs. Elliott, after eighteen months’ incarceration, escaped 
death only by the fall of Robespierre, which opened the prison 
gates and set her free to return to England. 

During these years of agitation the gardens of the Palais 
Royal had been a sort of out-of-door club. Its cafés overflowed 
with would-be politicians, whose heated discussions drew 
crowds of curious listeners. Its gambling dens attracted all 
the worst characters in Paris, and sent.them forth ripe for any 
deed however infamous. Underneath its trees an informal 
Parliament held perpetual session, each speaker more violent 
than the last. 

Amongst the throngs that poured in and out of its theatres, 
shops, and restaurants might be noticed in turn all the celebrities 
of the day, Madame Roland, Siéyes, Danton, and the other 
actors in the great drama. Here Théroignede Méricourt came 
daily, and that English lord (in whom we recognise Edward 
Fitzgerald) who loved to hear republican sentiments enunciated 
by its most picturesque exponent. All sorts and conditions, the 
grave and the gay, the rich and the poor, lingered in the summer 
evenings listening to, and proclaiming the specious doctrine of 
Liberté, Fraternité, Egalité. Both those apparently spontaneous 
movements, the Storming of the Bastille and the March of the 
Festivities to Versailles, borrowed their impetus from the orators 
of the Palais Royal, conspicuous amongst whom were the 
demagogue Marquis de Saint Huruge and Camille Desmoulins, 
who, plucking a leaf from one of the trees, gave it to the 
patriots as their badge and bade them arm. 

After the execution of the Duc d’Orléans, the Palace became 
public property and was known as Palais Egalité. It was 
abandoned to the tender mercy of various tenants, but remained 
as before the resort of gamblers and roués, 

At one time the Tribunal of Bonaparte’s creation held its 
sittings there, and when this institution was done away with 
in 1807 it was occupied in turn by the Bourse and the Tribunal 
of Commerce. 

The Restoration of 1814 gave the Palace back to the head of 
the Orléans family, namely Louis Philippe. 

When the next Revolution sent Charles X. into exile in 1830, 
the offer of the crown was made to the occupant of the Palais 
Royal. Theson of Egalité did not wish to appear a supplanter, 
but the hereditary instinct was too strong for him. His sister 
Adélaide, who like himself had benefited by Madame de Genlis’ 
strong-minded bringing up, was at hand to prompt him ; so, in 
spite of his more timid wife’s entreaties, Louis Philippe consented 
to accompany M. Thiers to the Hotel de Ville. The kingdom 
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was the gift of M. La Fayette, that veteran manipulator of 
Revolutions, and with a kiss he bestowed it on the Citizen King, 
Louis Philippe, and dethroned his lawful sovereign. 

Louise Philippe was the last Duke of Orleans to inhabit the 
Palais Royal, and various improvements had been made during 
his occupancy. The glazed gallery known as the Galerie 
d’Orléans was constructed for him by the architect Fontaine. 
Fontaine also added a story to the central block, built the 
pavilion which connects the wings of the court-yard to the 
Palais Marchand, and restored the theatre. 

The slumbering spirit of Revolution woke again in 1848. 
The barricades of 1830 had raised Louis Philippe to the throne, 
eighteen years later another popular tumult swept him from it, 
and drove the Orleans dynasty to seek refuge on the same soil 
as the Bourbons, 

While the King was signing his abdication in the Tuilleries on 
February 24, 1848, fighting was going on outside. One of the 
points attacked by the mob was the Chateau d’Eau, a kind of 
small fortress built at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
on the square facing the Palais Royal. It was obstinately de- 
fended by two companies of the 14th Line Regiment. As- 
sault having failed the insurgents set fire to the building, and 
in the wild confusion that ensued some of the mob broke into 
the Palais Royal, destroying and pillaging its priceless treasures. 
From 1848 till Napoleon III. re-established the Empire, the 
palace served as office for the Comptoir d’Escompte and Staff 
of the National Guard. Napoleon III. assigned it as a residence 
to King Jérome (Napoleon’s last surviving brother) and his son 
Jérome, generally known as Prince Napoleon. 

During the occupancy of the last-named, the Palais Royal 
became once more a social and literary centre, and was fre- 
quented by the most distinguished members of the democratic 
and anti-clerical faction. Such men as Emile Olivier, Sainte 
Beuve, Taine, Renan were to be met there, 

The events of 1870 again broke up all social and political 
institutions, and the home of so many princes felt the change 
with the rest of France. The Third Republic utilises its beauti- 
ful salons as public offices, whilst fashion has gradually receded 
from its galleries and gardens. One by one the shops are 
closing, fewer each year are the visitors, and their wondering 
gaze falls blankly on what used to be the scene of such brilliance 
and gaiety. Truly the Palais Royal has had its day, and seems 
to have been completely deposed from its former high position 
as the capital of Paris and the rendezvous of all Europe. 


VIOLET STUART WORTLEY. 


THE SIEGE OF PORT ARTHUR 


I CROSSED the great Lake of Baikal, frozen three feet thick with 
ice, on May 3, 1902, and eleven days after neared Port Arthur. 
The sun shone, the air was warm. Chinese peasants were work- 
ing at the soil still saturated with the molten snow that had 
completely disappeared. At Nangaline station we had a glimpse 
of Dalny, on the sunny side of Talienwan Bay. Before this 
our train, one of the first to carry passengers across Asia, 
had passed close to the grass-grown hill on which was Fort 
Sampson, the advanced sentinel of the Eastern Gibraltar. 
Here we first saw the Pacific. Through the window on the 
right or western side the yellow sands appeared stretching far 
into Society Bay. In spite of the forts crowning the hills we 
were approaching, there seemed a weak spot here. The place 
was called Kinchao, we were told, from the name of the Chinese 
town on the isthmus. From the shore of Liaoting Bay to that 
of Talienwan, in the Bay of Korea, was but a few miles distance. 
Big ships far out, or small draught gunboats nearer in, could 
sweep the isthmus from shore to shore with terrific fire. There 
seemed to be no protection from attack by sea, though on land 
all was fully secured. To the south we soon saw a range of 
hills, their tops flattened by the spade. These were the outlying 
forts, Chingushan, Fenshuiling, &c., towards Wangkiatun. It 
was pleasant here after the snows of Siberia, and the brown and 
desolate hills of North Manchuria. Water there was little of. 
At Tungkau, Chinese carts with solid wooden discs for wheels 
waited at the level crossing. Little horses furred like bears 
pulled the carts through the deep mud. The “road” was a 
quagmire with ruts two feet deep. It was the great route running 
from Miakden. Quaint-shaped hills like those depicted on 
oriental porcelain, appeared around ; the train leaving the open 
fields plunged into a maze, so to speak, of elevations with rocky 
sides and curious clefts and hollows. One of these to the west 
the guard called Volkovaya Gora, or Wolf Hill. At its base was 
the village of Sueizing, the Knoten punkt of railway, roads, and 
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pathways. Allaround many hills falling to the plain in irregular 
underfeatures. The general outline I may describe as Columbus 
did that of Jamaica to Queen Isabella. A crumpled mass of 
paper thrown on atable conveys an idea. The crests formed a 
serrated horizon to the south and east entirely blocking the view. 
This barrier we pierced through a gap dominated by a temple on 
a hill. Close by large waterworks were in course of erection. 
The train ran just under the rugged mass of Ehrlung. To the 
west were many steep elevations. The guard rattled off their 
names. Long Hill, High Hill, Namaokayama; the Chair, the 
Table, Itszshan, Antzshan, &c. &c. Now came the usual sheds, 
engine houses, and nondescript heaps of a big railway station. 
On one side was a muddy estuary with a few wading birds. 
Steep limestone cliffs closed the view in that direction. A 
wooden bridge and a harbour full of junks and a few steamers. 
A great hill surmounted by a flagstaff to the north, another to the 
south showing the rear of batteries and the iron mantlets of great 
guns whose muzzles pointed seawards. Between the two a gap, 
and the sparkling Pacific. Twenty-two days out from Moscow 
our 5000-mile railway-run was ended. At last we saw Port 
Arthur ! 

I have tried to describe the aspect of the place as it looked from 
the besiegers’ point of view, when eighteen months later the 
Third Japanese Army, flushed with victory at Kinchao, neared 
the fortress. One could only see the gap between the north-east 
and north-west sectors of the defence. The perimeter of the 
works extended over fifteen English miles! Inside this amphi- 
theatre lay the Chinese town and dockyard, hidden from the sea 
by Golden Hill and the Tiger’s-tail peninsula. But in the 
interval between the time I mention and the investment, the 
aspect of the land approaches had altogether changed. I have 
spoken of the hills fortified by General Vernander, who crowned 
their summits with powerful half-closed works, with deep ditches 
defended by Kaponiers and counterscarp galleries. In each of 
these forts were emplacements for half a dozen huge guns of 
about 24 centimetre, say 9 to 10 inch, calibre. These monsters 
fired projectiles two feet long to a distance of five miles. But 
all the underfeatures constituted so many points of weakness, for 
to the north of each was a patch of dead ground unseen by the 
defenders, which the assailants might occupy in safety for a 
hundred purposes. When Vernander’s duties called him to 
St. Petersburg he left behind him a lieutenant well fitted to 
elaborate the plan sketched out for him. This was Kondratenko, 
a general whose name is one of the glories of Russia. He was 
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the Hector of this Troy. It was a labour of love to add to these 
passive obstacles all the power of resistance that earthworks, 
cleverly adapted to their sites, could give them. The Russians 
turned these weak spots into a modern Torres Védras, trans- 
forming the naked hills into subsidiary forts, surrounded by 
intricate wire-entanglements, carefully hidden from sight. They 
armed these new lines with guns second only in importance to 
the monsters above and behind them. Mines connected with 
electrical stations were hidden in the earth before these again. 
The telephone and telegraph brought these works into communi- 
cation. Bomb-proof shelters were constructed for the men to 
repose in. Expense magazines were filled with ammunition. 
Picks, shovels, axes, &c., were provided in hundreds for future 
use. Water was turned on from the main, or dug for in artesian 
wells. Roads brought the new works into touch with the main 
enceinte, devised by Vernander. In short, a new fortress line 
sprung up around the old one. 

So much for the aspect of the place from the outside. Let us 
try and realise what it was that had to be defended with so much 
care. Intwo wordsa bad harbour, buta strong fortress. Port 
Arthur is a land-locked bay in a tidal sea that is gradually being 
silted up by the washings of the Kwen Lung mountains carried 
down by the Yellow River. In ten years it will be worse than 
now. Ina hundred it will scarcely float a battleship. Alexeieff, 
had he studied physical geography, might have known this. To 
do him justice he did the best he could to remedy the evil. 
Dredgers worked night and day. But nothing can change the 
West Port. It remains a cramped, muddy inlet, infinitely inferior 
to Vladivostock, save for the fact that it is never ice-closed. To 
the east of the narrow entrance, defended by quick-firing batteries 
at the water’s edge, are Golden Hill and Electric Cliff ; the docks 
and yards lying between them and the Chinese town. The western 
shore is the Tiger-tail peninsula, with slips and other buildings 
under the lee of the fort-crowned ridge that shields it from the 
sea. The defences of Port Arthur are divided into seven sectors. 
No. 1 sector is 1200 yards broad. It is called by the Russians 
Draconaya Positzia, say the Dragon Hills. Its right rests on a 
large fort, 1200 feet above the sea, mounting four Io-inch guns, 
with two dependent batteries of about eight guns each. To the 
north are two large forts and seven small works, mounting eighty 
guns, whose calibre ranges from 28 to15 centimetres. Nothing 
lighter than 6-inch. The second sector comprises five forts, all 
mounting 1o- to 6-inch, besides many smaller guns. It covers the 
plateau north of the old town, supporting No. 1 sector to its south. 
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It has been called the East Fort Ridge, it comprises Ichan, Keek- 
wan, Ehrlung, and Sung shan Hills. These two groups of im- 
mensely powerful forts—with thick parapets, blinded casemates, 
subterraneous passages, magazines, huge traverses, and centre 
terrepleins sunk so as to give a comparatively safe working area— 
are mutually interdependent. Connected by telephone, telegraph 
and excellent roadways, each can itself sustain a siege. The third 
land sector is the position including High and Long hills, Itszshan 
and Antzshan forts, and the West Wangtai. These forts are very 
powerful and almost inaccessible. Yet this sector is the weak 
point in the perimeter, in spite of its inaccessible castles and 
numerous guns, because 203 Metre, or High Hill, commanding 
all the rest of the position, gives view of the inner harbour. 
No. 4 sector contains the White Wolf Hill (not to be confounded 
with Wolf Hill) and the crests to the north of it, that fire their 
guns over Yaoshan, Yaochi, and Nangyangho villages. The fifth 
sector is Golden Hill, mounting with Electric Cliff sixty of the 
heaviest guns of the defence. The Tiger’s-tail forms No.6 sector 
with three strong forts, each armed with some twelve guns, proba- 
bly 24 centimetres in diameter of bore. The seventh sector 
includes some coast batteries south of White Wolf position, firing 
6-inch mortars seawards: and the huge fort of Liautieshan. 
This fort overlooks the lighthouse. It is too high up to be 
bombarded from the sea. Its guns, from their range, should be 
10-inch pieces, their number may be eight or ten. Round the 
fort are numerous batteries armed with lighter artillery. The 
whole is a position of vast strength. Liautieshan, on account of 
its distance from the harbour, offers it rather indirect than direct 
protection, Placed on the prolongation of the axes of all the 
more important sea defences, it protects them from any enfilade 
fire. Considering the relative support afforded by these sectors, 
the vast strength of each, and their very excellent communications, 
it may be allowed that the Times correspondent who likened Port 
Arthur to six Sevastopols was not much out in his computation. 
I have seen the Sevastopol of to-day both from sea and land: I 
do not consider it so strong as the great fortress that has just 
fallen. 

Fully to describe the siege of Port Arthur is not possible with 
the information at our disposal. Moreover, worthier pens than 
mine will set it down in detail later on. But to obtain an idea of 
the difficulties of a siege one must know something of the fortress 
invested. The knowledge that until lately existed in this country 
as to Port Arthur was excessively meagre. Those who had visited 
it under Russian protection, and had been given facilities by the 
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local authorities, were bound in honour not to divulge details of 
importance. They had not, indeed, been allowed to observe 
many, and visitors less favoured could see next to nothing. But 
the Japanese were otherwise informed. Their easy assimilation of 
Chinese costumes and manners gave them great advantages for 
observation. Their emissaries were all over Manchuria, and in 
every corner of Port Arthur. It was a standing joke amongst 
the Russian officers who went to be shaved that they were going 
to the office of the Japanese General Staff. Thus when the army 
of investment began its operations it was not working in the dark, 
like the Allies before Sevastopol. The first object at Port Arthur 
was the Russian fleet. To cripple or destroy it was Togo’s task. 
Then only would the sea be free for the transport of Japan’s land 
armies. The curious conception of strategy that obtained in 
Russian naval circles much favoured the plans of the Japanese 
Admiral. On February 8, a dash was made by night at the 
harbour mouth at Port Arthur. Two battleships and a cruiser 
were put out of action. On the next day at Chemulpo, off the 
picturesque island of Phalmi, the Variag and Korielz were sunk 
by Admiral Uriu’s squadron. These detached vessels were at the 
mercy of an active enemy. By these hard blows not only did 
Togo clear the way for the transports, but broke the offensive 
spirit of his adversary. The sinking of two ships and the dis- 
abling of seven others seems to have stunned the Russian Admiral. 
On February 25, five hulks were despatched to Port Arthur to 
attempt to block the harbour entrance. Of these, two sank in 
the fair way. The attempt was not quite successful, for on the 
same day the Bayan, Diana, Askold, and Novik were sent out of 
harbour. But Togo was now able both to watch the Port 
Arthur fleet and guard his sea communications. 

The Russians were at this time in the unenviable positien of 
not knowing where the enemy intended to strike. The Japanese 
fleet appearing at Port Arthur, Chemulpo, and Vladivostok, at 
short intervals, kept them in a fever of suspense. Roughly speak- 
ing, their armies were then concentrated in two great bodies, 
One was at Harbin, where the railways from Vladivostok and 
Port Arthur join. Another was pushed south to Liao-Yang. 
From this latter a force was detached to Fenhwancheng, and the 
river Yalu, the boundary between Manchuria and Korea. Niu- 
chwang and the mouth of the great Liao river, the main artery of 
South Manchuria, were also held by the Russians. At this time 
it was rumoured that the Japanese meant to attack there and 
Yingkao was hastily fortified. The occupation of Liao-Yang by 
Linévitch was a half-hearted measure. From this place the 
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Russians endeavoured to protect the railways from Port Arthur 
and Yingkao, and watch the coasts both of Liaotung and Korea, 
as well as the land frontier of the latter kingdom. The Viceroy 
Alexeieff attempted to be strong everywhere. Rumours of 
Japanese landings at Gensan, Chemulpo, and later at Chinampo, 
reached him. Had he chosen one objective, either the Liaotung 
peninsula or the Yalt line, he would have been stronger. As it 
was he was fatally committed to the policy of les petits paquets 
which brought its usual disastrous sequence. The first land 
encounter took place at Ping-Yang. Stories of Japanese landings 
on the east coast of the Liaotung peninsula were now freely 
circulated. The Russians were quite in the dark as to Japanese 
intentions, whilst the islanders seemed well informed as to their 
enemies. The news circulated by the Russians that they had 
230,000 men in Manchuria at the commencement of March, if 
believed in Europe found no credence at Tokio. On March 21, 
Admiral Togo bombarded Port Arthur and engaged the Russian 
fleet, which however did not leave the protection of the fort 
guns. Thus the Japanese Admiral kept the garrison constantly 
on the alert, and also drew the Russian attention from any 
landings on the east Liaotung shore. The siege of Port Arthur 
had virtually begun. 

All sieges may be divided into three periods. The first is that 
occupied by driving in the field army of the besieged place, which 
attempts by battle either in the open or behind earthworks to 
keep off the besiegers. The second period is occupied in the 
investment of the fortress, that is, in surrounding it with troops 
who deny all exit to the garrison. This is the time when the dis- 
tant batteries open fire and the heavy artillery is brought up from 
the base. These operations the garrison will endeavour to delay 
by constructing subsidiary works of defence, placed on the 
spots the besieger desires to occupy. Once the latter’s guns 
are in position the artillery duel commences. The object of the 
besiegers is to silence the fire of the fortress guns. The closing 
period commences with the work of the engineer. Parallels, or 
trenches, are carried up to the glacis; the counterscarp is crowned 
by lodgments. Now, while the intensity of the fire diverts the 
enemy’s attention, the subterranean work commences. It is the 
attackers’ object to drive mines below the escarps, or walls of 
the fortress; the defenders sink countermines to destroy the 
galleries of the besiegers. The final moment arrives! The 
escarps are blown up into the air and fall in confused masses into 
the ditch. Up these heaps the assaulting columns swarm— 
generally to victory. Old routine formule have to be attended 
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to. Any attempt to hurl the attacking forces at unshaken walls 
is sure to result in failure. Since fortified places have become 
groups of powerful forts far from the central town, instead of 
continuous walls closely surrounding it, the difficulty of establish- 
ing the superiority of the besiegers’ artillery is greater than ever. 
Escarps must perforce fall. Can they be battered down by 
12-inch shells, or must mines be driven under them to blow 
them into the air? The system of starving the garrison into 
submission by mere blockade and investment can rarely be 
adopted for want of time. No steps on land can be taken with 
any chance of success against a seaport until the besieger rules 
the waves. Togo understood this well. Hence his constant 
bombardments and attempts to shut in the Russian fleet. By 
April 1 the fortress had been over and over again bombarded ; 
its garrison immobilised. Egress from the harbour had been 
rendered so difficult that half a dozen big ships could scarcely get 
out ona tide. At low water exit was impossible. Co-operation 
with Reitzenstein’s squadron in Vladivostock was prevented. 
On land the Japanese under Kuroki were looking, hidden across 
the Yalu, at Sassilitch’s sotnias who gave him but poor informa- 
tion. No one knew where the Japanese might land other forces, 
or whether their energies would be expended on the fortress or 
the field army. Trains were running ammunition and arms into 
Port Arthur. Seldom has the advantage of sea-power been so 
clearly proven so early in a campaign. Some critics have blamed 
the Japanese for not having made an earlier descent on Dalny 
and Port Arthur, which they say were at this time but poorly 
guarded. But the Japanese staff preferred to act slowly. The 
reports since circulated as to Russia’s weakness in Manchuria at 
that time have not been absolutely confirmed. Other opinions 
then prevailed as to her position. 

General Kuropatkin was at Liao-Yang by April 1. It wasstated 
in St. Petersburg that he had at his disposal in Manchuria 177,000 
infantry, 17,000 cavalry, and 256 guns. Of these 25,000 men and 
32 guns were employed on the railway; the garrison of Vladi- 
vostock numbered 35,000, and that of Port Arthur must have 
reached the same strength. Kuroki had perhaps 50,000 men 
under his command. Before any great developments took place 
on land the Japanese fleet had much to say. Its attacks on Port 
Arthur were constantly renewed. At midnight, on April 12, the 
eighth attack commenced. The torpedo and destroyer flotillas, 
in spite of heavy fire from the forts, succeeded in laying several 
mines outside the harbour. A system of constant worry on 
Togo’s part drew all attention to Port Arthur. On the 13th 
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Admiral Makaroff steamed out with four battleships and four 
cruisers in pursuit of aweak Japanese squadron. He was lured 
on till he saw Togo’s main fleet approaching, when he gave the 
signal for return. Just as his ships came under the protection of 
the forts, the flagship, the Petropavlovsk, struck a mine and sank 
with her admiral and most of her crew, in a minute and a half. 
Another battleship, the Pobieda, was also badly hurt by amine. 
The rest of the squadron got safely into harbour. The loss of the 
gallant Makaroff was a great blow to the Port Arthur garrison, for 
with him died the hope of real co-operation between the sea and 
land forces of the defence. At this moment the Russians so little 
appreciated the situation that they felt confident as to the posi- 
tion both at Port Arthur and the Yala, though they confessed 
anxiety as to a Japanese attack at the Liao river mouth. It may 
be objected that the account of naval engagements does not bear 
upon the siege. The supplies of fresh meat and vegetables from 
Chifi were intcrcepted, and the population was kept in a constant 
state of tension. The result of these actions was to almost block 
the harbour mouth, and to cause great loss of life and ships to 
the Russian navy, which became altogether demoralised. Had 
Makaroff lived, there is but little doubt that the disgraceful 
return of the ships after the sortie of August 10 would never 
have occurred. 

On May 6 General Okt, commanding the Second Japanese 
Army, disembarked at Pitsewo and Port Adams on opposite sides 
of the Liaotung Peninsula, though but some fifty miles distant 
by land. With him were the ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, and rith 
Divisions. Of these the rst, 3rd, and 4th Divisions were placed 
under General Nogi’s command, it being an open secret that 
they were destined to invest Port Arthur. Pitsewo is about sixty 
miles north-east of Dalny, opposite the Elliot group of islands, 
which had been seized and used as a base by the Japanese. Port 
Adams is connected by train with Port Arthur by the Manchurian 
Railway. Oku’s landing took several days. Wafangtieng and 
Pulantieng (Port Adams) railway stations were seized, and 
miles of the line destroyed. Thus the land communication 
between Port Arthur and the Field Army under Kuropatkin was 
cut. The Japanese transports were seen near Kinchao, where 
sixteen warships swept the isthmus. Admiral Alexeieff and the 
Grand Duke Boris Vladimirovitch escaped on May 5 by almost 
the last train out of Port Arthur. Japanese landings took place 
at Fuchau and Taktshan, but for the present Niuchwang was left 
unmolested. The Russian troops began to leave that place, 
Others destroyed the four bridges between it and Tashichiao junc- 
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tion. From here their regiments, leaving a screen behind them, 
retired on Haicheng and Liaoyang. Admiral Alexeieff’s retreat 
to Harbin was precipitate, but General Kuropatkin’s head- 
quarters remained at Liaoyang. Fenhwancheng had been 
occupied as a result of the Yalu victory, and the advanced scouts 
of Kuroki’s army were heard of on the road to Liaoyang. A huge 
tactical error was made by the Russians in not opposing the 
landing of the Second Japanese Army at Pitsewo. Port Arthur 
now first felt the stress of abandonment. The results of Japan’s 
campaign up to May 14 were notable. She had obtained com- 
mand of the sea. She had driven the Russians out of Korea. 
She had occupied the Liaotung peninsula with the exception of 
Dalny and Port Arthur; which, finally, she had completely 
isolated. General Stdssel, in a proclamation to the garrison, 
informed it that it was cut off, and must resist until an army came 
to its relief. In these last words lie the explanation of the great 
strategical mistakes of Russia. She made the Field Army sub- 
servient to the fortress, instead of using the fortress as an adjunct 
to the army. In her attempts to relieve Port Arthur she use- 
lessly frittered away the strength that should have been con- 
centrated elsewhere. As Colonel Rousset said in April 1904: 
“his (Kuropatkin’s) inaction would be an unmistakable avowal 
of his impotence, from which it would be necessary to conclude 
that Russia is clearly unable to maintain the struggle, or that 
the early movements of her Generals in establishing their base of 
concentratzon in the rear concealed—an absolute lack of resources.” 
Russia had, in fact, continued the gigantic game of bluff with 
Japan a little too long. The outbreak of war found her so 
unprepared with the thews and sinews that her railway line 
was crowded with trains carrying stores and ammunition to 
Port Arthur when it should have been transporting troops to 
strengthen the hundred and odd thousand men then forming her 
whole army in the field. 

May 15 was a disastrous one for the Japanese Navy, for the 
Hatsusé and Yoshino, with 700 officers and men, were sunk by 
mines and collision. Whilst Kuroki’s forces were scoring suc- 
cessive victories, Oka employed his rst division in holding the 
Russians. The Japanese had now some 150,000 men in Shoén- 
king and the Liaotung peninsula. The Russians had raised 
strong defences at Kinchao, at the very spot described above as 
seen from the train. Their entrenchments stretched from shore 
to shore, over Nanshan Hill to Liaoshiatun, a village on Talien- 
wan Bay. They had dug covered trenches protected by wire 
entanglements, defended both by infantry and quick-firing guns 
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of 10, 12,and 15 centimétres. Several permanent forts of the 
defence supported this Jine. This was the first outwork of Port 
Arthur. On May 21 the Japanese reconnoitred the position, 
and attacked it on May 25. A desperate battle took place on 
land on the 26th, when the gunboats Tsukishz, Heiyen, Akagi, and 
Chiokai, together with the torpedo flotilla, gave valuable ass'stance 
from Kinchao Bay. At5.304.M. the Japanese swept the Russians 
from Kinchao, and, after a desperate struggle lasting all night 
in the hills, they carried the almost impregnable Nanshan. 
The attacks of the Japanese infantry were renewed again and 
again ; but, save for their naval guns, it is doubtful whether they 
would have taken this very strong position. As the Russians 
retreated towards Nankuenling and Yinchang, they blew up 
Tafangshan Station. They left 4oo dead in their trenches, and 
abandoned 78 guns. They lost Nanwanlin and Sanshilipu, and 
perhaps tooo killed and wounded. The whole outer line of the 
defences of Port Arthur was evacuated here. The Japanese 
troops to whom belong the honours of this fateful day were the 
4th division (Oyawa), right; 1st division (Prince Fushimi), 
centre; and 3rd division (Oshima 1.), on the left. It was 
Oyawa’s men who, “taking advantage of the enemy’s left wing 
being weakened by the bombardment of our fleet from Kinchao 
Bay, finally succeeded in carrying enemy’s position.” The 
Japanese losses were very severe, amounting to some 3500. But 
they had loosened the first stone in the wall of Port Arthur. 

The fleet made another attempt to block the harbour on May 
25. General Stossel now recognised the serious nature of his 
position. General Fock, at the head of the 4th East Siberian 
Rifle division, including with other troops the 13th, 14th, 15th, 
and 16th East Siberian Rifle regiments, was given charge of the 
field army. The 3rd East Siberian Rifle division, consisting of the 
gth, roth, 11th and 12th, and the 7th division comprising the 25th, 
26th, 27th, and 28th East Siberian Rifle regiments, were placed 
under Lieutenant-General Kondratenko for the defence of the 
place itself. Stossel had besides these two divisions an odd 
regiment of rifles, the 5th, which had come in after Kinchao, under 
its colonel, Tretiakov ; a Cossack regiment ; eight batteries field 
artillery of 8 guns each ; three battalions of fortress artillery ; a 
battalion of engineers ; in all 45,000 men and 64 field guns. By 
the end of May several thousand sailors were at his disposal. He 
had before this given orders to strengthen the outer defences, so 
that a vast number of subsidiary works were now finished on 
many of the! underfeatures I have before described. The 
defences on Wolf Hill, High Hill, Namaokayama, Long Hill, the 
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Waterworks, and all around the front of the East Ridge forts, to 
Kukwanshau and Taktshan, with additional batteries towards 
Chenkiatin, were completed. On the west side, at Pigeon Bay, 
Yangchiacheng, Kukiatin, Chaka, Wankiatin, they were either 
commenced or elaborated. By May 28, the Japanese 1st, 3rd and 
4th divisions, under Nogi, had advanced to the line Chenchialing- 
Likiatun-Changkiatin. Their advance was necessarily slow, 
for Fock’s troops did all they could to gain time for the defenders. 
Until Dalny was occupied the works at Pikiatun, Hsitaushan, and 
Kinshau could not be attacked. On June 2 the Japanese seized 
Twinchung and Sauchimpo, south-west of Dalny, and began to 
feel their way along the coast. A screen of mounted troops was 
pushed forward towards Wichayingtze. On June 4 the gunboat 
Gremiastchy was blown up by a mine off Chengtaushan. Dalny 
having been seized, the Japanese bases were established there and 
at Talienwan, on June 2. 

General Oki had moved to the north with the sth and 11th 
divisions in front, and the 6th, 8th, and oth in second line. A 
Japanese force landed at Kaiping to protect Oki from an attack 
from the north, moved on to join the second army. Kuroki on 
June 8, co-operating with a strong force that had previously landed 
at Takishan, occupied Sinyen. The Japanese, in four columns, 
were reconnoitring the roads towards Liaoyang, Haicheng, and 
Saimatse, and that from Sinyen towards the Fenshuiling. 
At this time Stdssel was endeavouring to get rid of 10,000 
Chinese coolies from Port Arthur, but Togo’s blockade rendered 
their dismissal difficult. The Japanese repaired the docks blown 
up by the Russians at Dalny, and cleared Talienwan Bay of the 
mines with which it had been sown. Pigeons were sent out 
from the beleaguered garrison to Kuropatkin. It is probable 
that the General commanding the investing army was now 
engaged in considering which sector to attack. About this time 
General Oka heard that the Russians were massing a large force 
at Telissu with the object of attacking him or Nogi, or both, 
and relieving Port Arthur. The command of this army was 
entrusted to General Baron von Stackelberg, who was supposed 
to have with him some 40,000 men. A glance at the map will 
show that such an enterprise with such a force was of the most 
risky character. Oki was strong and fresh from victory in front, 
whilst Kuroki and Nodzu’s armies were advancing on the left 
from the Korean coast. Moreover, Japanese ships were reported 
off Yingkao at the mouth of the Liao. Nevertheless, with enemies 
on both his flanks and in front, Stackelberg in obedience to 
orders from the Viceroy over Kuropatkin’s head, pushed on to 
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try and force the line Pitséwo-Pilantien. Okt left Pilantien on 
June 13; his right by the Tasha river, his centre along the rail- 
way, and his left by three roads, the western leading to Fachau. 
His cavalry was directed from Pitséwo to Hiyugyochin. On 
June 14 the left wing moved to Nanchialing, while the centre and 
right in touch with each other reached the line Chiaokiatan- 
Tapingkau. This was seven miles south of Telissu. The 
Russians were found to be across the railway, from Tafangshin 
to Lungwangmiao, with 25 battalions, 17 squadrons, and 98 guns. 
This army was constantly being reinforced by rail from the 
north. Okd directed his army on Wangkiattin, Laingkiattin and 
Wukatin, so as to envelop the right flank of the Russians from 
the west ; bombarding them from 3 to 5 P.M. The morning of 
June 15 broke foggy, and the Japanese seized the heights from 
Lungkiatin to Wangkiatin. Their right held’on here firmly while 
the column from the Fuchau road made a flank march which 
began to develop at 9.30 A.M. The centre establishing touch the 
left and right, in spite of the fire of the Russian guns west of the 
railway, pushed the enemy back to Tafangshin station. He was 
thus forced on a line parallel to his communications. The 
Russian left was heavily reinforced and attempted to turn the 
Japanese right, but Oku’s reserves pushed back the desperate 
attacks of Stackelberg, and his cavalry, threatening the enemy’s 
left and rear, enveloped his position and advancing in unison 
drove the Russians back. Stackelberg profited by the railway to 
withdraw his troops, the Japanese pursuit was somewhat feeble. 
But the loss of some 10,000 killed and wounded, several colours, 
15 guns, and the total collapse of the attempt to relieve Port 
Arthur, were the results of this badly advised advance. During 
the battle the Russians were reinforced to 42 battalions. The 
Japanese were stronger, with 200 guns. General Oka picking up 
a division of Kuroki’s army on his right, followed the Russians 
towards Kaichao or Kaiping. By this time Nogi had, it is said, 
80,000 men before Port Arthur, and must now have felt quite con- 
fident as to its safety from attack from the north. The first period 
of the siege—that of driving in the field army of the fortress— 
had commenced with a brilliant success. Okt was free to move 
the 5th and 11th divisions towards the north. Three Japanese 
armies were advancing on Kuropatkin somewhere on the rail- 
way. Nogi was preparing for the great events that were to 
follow. 

We know now from General Stéssel’s lips that the first attack 
of the Japanese in February came as a great surprise, that the 
forts were only partially completed, and that the garrison of Port 
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Arthur then numbered only 2000 to 3000 men. But the march 
of events had been rapid, and after Kinchao things had much 
altered. We have as yet but imperfect details of the operations 
against the retaining force under General Fock, who is accused 
by certain French authorities of not having done his work very 
well. On June 23, Admiral Vitoeft was able to bring twenty-five 
Russian ships into action, which proves that good work had been 
done on his side. Admiral Togo learnt on that day that six battle- 
ships, five cruisers, and fourteen destroyers were in the outer road- 
stead. Why they were brought there if not to take the offensive 
passes comprehension. They were attacked in the roadstead by 
all the Japanese destroyers and torpedo-boats. The Peresviet and 
Sevastopol were damaged, as was also a cruiser, either Pallada or 
Diana. The Russians got away with the Peresviet (though it was 
rumoured she sank) and their other vessels, but their non-success 
seems to have much lowered their spirit. The Japanese torpedo- 
boats on this occasion attacked no less than eight times. 
Although at the time the successes of the torpedo were much 
vaunted, later advices have proved that the harm done by them 
was not so great as reported. The Japanese having repaired the 
docks at Dalny and Talienwan, blown up by the Russians when 
they evacuated these places, were now busy in landing troops and 
stores, also their heavy guns which they brought from Osaka, 
the Birmingham of Japan. Nogi’s land forces pushed on bit by 
bit. On June 27 their right rested on Ingentsi Bay and the 
redoubts on the hill there were abandoned by the Russians. The 
islanders had occupied Chingtungsu, or Chang-ling-tsu, station 
on the railway a few days before. Their: centre was at Wichai- 
yingtsze. Their left, brought up by the guns in the redoubts at 
Shwanglingshan, occupied the villages of Chuyentzakau, Ikiatin, 
Pehokau, and Hokau, on the road to Dalny. The character of 
the fighting they had gone through may be judged from their 
losses, which from June 17 to 1g totalled 6 officers and 10g 
men killed, 31 officers and 678 men wounded, The Russian 
losses seem to have been more considerable, and to have amounted 
in these three days to 47 officers and 1508 men, killed and 
wounded. Later on in the siege the losses of the Japanese be- 
came more considerable than those of their adversaries, as was 
natural when the works they attacked and their armament, not 
to speak of the numbers of field guns, mitrailleuses, pompons, 
&c., got together by the Russians, is considered, 

We will merely mention the defeats of the chivalrous Keller at 
Motienling, and the fact that the armies of Kuroki, Oki, and 
Nodzu were now advancing from the Liao and Yalt valleys on 
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Kuropatkin. As far as the siege of Port Arthur is concerned, 
their movements interest us only in the fact that they effectually 
prevented a second attempt at its relief until the advance from 
the Sha Ho; of which presently. On July 3 it was reported that 
only “a few” miles separated the armies of Nogi and Stossel. 
The Japanese advanced from hill to hill, driving the defenders 
out of the Chingrshan and Fenshuiling redoubts, sometimes by 
direct attack and at others by turning movements, On July 29 
when nearing Vostikorablei Bay, where their ships were seen in 
the offing, the Japanese right was held up by the works at 
Kantashan and Fenhwang. The centre was in front of the 
Chingrshan chain of hills, at Likiatin near Lukiatun. (There 
are several Likiatuns.) The left had made considerable progress. 
It got its guns up easily from Dalny. It had forced the Russians 
out of some twenty or thirty redoubts and batteries armed with 
field guns, which the besieged carried away as they retired. The 
left divisions were at Wangkiatiin, Tapeshan, and on the coast at 
Lungwangtao, by June 29. From August 1 to 3, attacks were 
made on Kantashan and Fenhwang forts, near Vostikorablei Bay. 
The Japanese sailors gave great assistance to their brothers on 
land here also, and the retirement of the Russians from these 
forts was owing principally to the fire of the naval guns. In fact 
the co-operation of the ships did more, for the whole Talushan 
peninsula, between Vostikorablei and Louisa Bays, was overrun 
by the Japanese as soon as these two forts were taken. By 
August 3, General Nogi’s force had advanced to the following 
positions. The right was at Lengkiattin on Louisa Bay, and held 
the road close to Chukiatin, and the railway at Kantashan. 
Wolf Hill, which had been formidably strengthened, was held by 
the Russians in force, who held also the Chukiatin redoubt ; and 
were thus able to deny to the Japanese the way to the plain of 
Sukiatan covered with high millet stalks and rich in forage. The 
centre was thrown back to Taitzshan, as the guns of the Lungtao 
group of works swept the villages of Chuankiaochwang, Hukiatin, 
and the plain south of them. The left had crept along the shore 
road overlooking Tahke Bay, and was giving a hand to the 
centre; but found itself arrested by the strong Takishan 
position. As the Japanese advanced they intrenched and 
mounted such artillery as they had, in position. But as yet they 
had scarcely more than caught sight of the great forts, or felt the 
fire of their 10-inch guns. As a correspondent of the Times 
pointed out in its issue of October 6, 1904, comparing the 
country round Port Arthur to that north of the fortress of 
Portsmouth, it was as if “the enemy marching south found the 
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hills at Goodwood, Round Down, and Beacon Hill north of the 
Mardens, Chalton Down, Hinton, Hambledon, Droxford, Upham, 
and the lower lands at Bedhampton, Waterlooville, Wickham, 
Botley, Swanwick, Titchfield, and Stubbington, strongly fortified 
by the defenders.” It is curious how the London Press at the 
end of the season seemed to take it almost as an insult that Port 
Arthur had not been taken. It little knew the difficulties before 
the Japanese, nor understood how vastly superior was the place 
in powers of resistance to Kimberley, Ladysmith, or even 
Sevastopol. 

This month of August was a memorable time. The Japanese 
seem to have miscalculated the strength of the mounds of earth 
in front of them. Or shall we say that Tokio misunderstood 
Takishan ? That would be nearer the truth, for Nogi was rather 
for forcing the Wolf Hill position in front of his centre than for 
hurling his battalions against the almost intact works of the east 
front. At the end of July the Russian fleet took heart again and 
steamed out of the harbour, engaging the enemy with more or 
less success. On the 27th the ships bombarded the Japanese 
left attack. In spite of the victories claimed on these dates by 
the Viceroy, Admiral Vitoeft found the harbour so warm a berth 
that on August to he put out with all his fleet except the Bayan. 
The orders were to engage the enemy, or get away, but in no 
case to return. The Césarevitch, the admiral’s flagship, reached 
Tsingtau, with pieces of his mangled body bespattering her 
conning tower. The Askold and Diana also got away. But 
Vice-Admiral Ouktomsy’s heart failed him, and when he was 
separated from his chief he gave the signal to return to port, 
whither the remainder of the battered fleet followed him. 
Ouktomsy’s signal was equivalent to striking the blue cross flag 
on the Pacific. He took back his battleships without attempting 
to sink the Japanese vessels. In fact he neither fought nor ran. 
He for ever lost the chance of a fight for supremacy in Far 
Eastern waters. No blame is too great for the Admiral who so 
utterly misunderstood the position. It is not too much to assert 
that had Makaroff been in command there would have been a 
hard fight on this roth day of August, and the bare superiority 
of Japan on the sea might have been changed to inferiority. 
Had the whole Russian fleet gone to the bottom sending even 
one ship like the Mikasa to join the Hatsusé, the result would 
have been better than the resulting self-effacement and subsequent 
destruction of Ouktomsy’s ironclads, 

We may dismiss the stories of the terrible losses of the Japanese 
in assaults on July 11 and 12 as fantastical, They probably 
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alluded to the investment of Wolf Hill, which was not completed 
without loss. On August 8 and 9, Takishan position was seri- 
ously bombarded. Field-Marshal Oyama invited General Stossel 
to surrender the fortress on August 16, in order to save uselees 
expenditure of life. This invitation Stéssel very properly declined. 
It was now that, in obedience to orders from Tokio, Nogi deter- 
mined to attempt anZassault on the east, or first land sector of 
the defence, at Takishan. The force he got together is computed 
variously as from 15,000 to 50,000 strong. There is no doubt 
that in the four days’ fighting, August 19 to 24, when not only 
Takaishan, but Hukiatin, Sneiszeying, and Long Hill were 
assaulted, enormous numbers of Japanese were thrust into action. 
It was as if Nogi poured his columns like water over the defences ; 
but water will not run up hill. The Islanders attacked with a 
furious bravery, unparalleled in the history of sieges. Day after 
day they rushed to the front. When their cutters or pliers failed 
they bit at the barbed entanglements, or rolled the wire round 
themselves in their desperate efforts to uproot the obstacles. They 
pressed on with the bayonet, and rushed amidst the splinters of 
their own shells on the Russian entrenchments ; but the power 
of the modern rifle was too great. The furious cannonade of the 
mitrailleuse and horrid pompom swept death and destruction 
amongst them. After four days and nights incessant fighting, 
Nogi was obliged to draw off his shattered battalions. What 
their losses were we shall probably never know. Some accounts 
say 4000 killed, others place the casualties at twice or thrice that 
number. One regiment alone, at East Panlung, which went into 
action about 1500 strong, returned to quarters with 6 officers and 
208 rank and file! Panjushan fort was the only prize that 
remained in Japanese hands after a struggle of six days, and a loss 
of 14,000 killed and wounded. After this heroic struggle, which 
illustrates the danger of ignoring the local commander and issuing 
from a distance orders that he must perforce obey, there came a 
relative calm. 

The besiegers now quietly gave their attention to the western 
side of the fortress, and began to use the spade with greater 
determination. They comprehended that they could not rush 
intact escarps. No less than 22,000 men were landed at Dalny 
at the end of August to make good the losses of the 19th to the 
24th of the month. A wounded Japanese officer gave some 
interesting details of the August fighting. 


We occupied Antsuling after a hot fight, he said, on July 30; the right 
wing advanced on Shantaiku, the centre towards Sneiszeying and Itzshan, and 
the right from the direction of Dalny. First general attack directed against 
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Takushan and Siaokushan. The right then moved to Chiaokaiweiza, and 
sent outposts to a forest near Kokaitung. We dug trenches for our outposts, 
each a metre square, and deep enough to permit two men to stand in. On 
the 4th our artillery opened fire for the purpose of forcing the enemy to reveal 
his strength. Onthe6th the Russians mounted heavy guns in the neighbour- 
hood of Yutushan and shelled us. Our artillery from Chutaitung replied, and 
the duel continued till the 8th. After a hot fight we captured and occupied 
Takushan (the smaller not the great position), and Siaokushan. On the 13th 
the right made an attack in the direction of Yutashan, and reached Kokaitung 
undiscovered. A desperate encounter ensued, the Russian and Japanese lines 
closing and using bayonets in a midnight fight. The battle continued for 
some days and the Japanese finally succeeded in occupying Yutashan. 


This account is interesting, for it fixes the date of the opening 
fire of the heavy artillery of the besiegers against the subsidiary 
forts. These were now so strong as to render a regular siege, 
bombardment, sap-approach, crowning of counterscarps, and 
mining, necessary before they could be reduced. In the early 
part of September the world’s attention was drawn to the great 
battle at Liaoyang, which drove Kuropatkin’s army still further 
from Port Arthur. General Stdssel was kept in absolute igno- 
rance of this great defeat of the Field Army, which he imagined 
was slowly making its way to his assistance. 

August’s sad experience had proved that heavier guns were 
wanted to overcome the resistance of the outer line of forts. 
Wolf Hill to the north of the railway gap was now in Nogi’s 
possession. It served as a screen behind which to accumulate 
stores, ammunition, &c. On it batteries were erected to breach 
the works on Division Hill, the Temple redoubt, Fort Kuropatkin, 
and the big lunettes in the valley. To the westward, Namao- 
kayama, High, or 203 Métre, and Long Hills had also to be 
cleared of the enemy, and the works on them reduced to silence. 
The naval 11-inch howitzers were landed, and teams of infantry 
patiently toiled in the mud at the drag-ropes to bring them to 
the front from the shore. The Japanese siege batteries were 
now established, from Pigeon Bay on the west, on an arc pass- 
ing through Kantashan, Lutkiatun (above the railway line), 
Hsikushan, to Yuentszshan, including the intervening hills. 
Perhaps 200 guns were in position. Before the great howitzers 
or the 10-inch siege pieces could open fire, concrete beds had to 
be prepared to set as level platforms for them. Heavy shells 
were collected in piles ready for use. The first attack on the 
western ridges was made on September 2. They were swarmed 
and seized, but the infantry could not hold on to the positions 
they had gained on the heights. Fort Kuropatkin was taken, 
with other works, and the water-supply of the town thus cut off. 
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An attack on the lunettes failed. On September 18 six Russian 
battalions endeavoured to take back Panlungshan hills, where the 
Japanese had been established for six weeks, but failed in spite 
of gallant endeavours. Letters were received both from General 
Stdssel and Admiral Virenuis by the Tsar in the middle of Sep- 
tember. The first informed his Majesty of successes; but the 
second, couched in very different terms, implored assistance, and 
pointed out the critical state of the vessels in harbour. The 
garrison were fed with the hope that Kuropatkin and the Baltic 
fleet would in a few weeks deliver them from their troubles, 
The lunettes near the parade-ground were go feet across their 
bases, and their salients had been protected by a crown work. The 
pans coupés thus formed gave room for six quick-firing guns. 
Barbed-wire entanglements woven round posts were placed 
around them, and their ditches filled with pointed stakes in pits 
called trous de loup. The parapets, 20 feet thick, were provided 
with banquettes that enabled 1200 rifles to fire over them. 
Beneath this underground.dug-outs, roofed with baulks of timber, 
gave protection to the men who lived and slept in them. On 
September 19 the lunettes were assaulted by the centre division. 
The right simultaneously attacked Namaokayama, and 203 Metre 
Hill; the left the Ehrlung redoubt. The Japanese rushed from 
the parallels over the 50 yards that separated them from the 
lunettes. A thousand men leaped on the entanglements to the 
west, and three hundred tore at those protecting the east salients. 
With shouts of Banzai, and splendid disregard of death, they 
rushed over the parapets. By dawn on the 2oth both lunettes 
and the Ehrlung redoubt were in Japanese possession. The 
right attack had been carried out by three regiments, and for two 
days these brave fellows fought and rested at intervals, till at 
10 P.M. on the 20th, 203 Métre Hill was won. But the next day 
the forts at Antzshan poured such a terrific fire on the besiegers 
that they were obliged to evacuate the hill, rushing down its 
slope, decimated by the fire of field artillery. Soafter three days’ 
battle the right attack had failed! The hill of death had still to 
be won. By the end of the month six works on the east ridge 
had also been stormed. Though the losses of September 
amounted to some 4000 men, yet the results had been favourable, 
It would now be possible to open parallels against the west fort 
ridge. 

On October 1 the 11-inch gun battery was ready. Erhlung 
and Sungshan felt the effects of its heavy shells. Keekwan also 
was fired at. The superiority of the besiegers’ artillery was now 
established, as more 11-inch guns opened fire. The harbour, 
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Golden Hill, the ships, and the town, were frequently struck, 
though they could not be seen by the batteries gooo yards away. 
It was said that a hospital ship was hit, but at such a distance 
fire is indirect as a rule, owing to the intervening undulations. 
It is absolutely unfair to accuse the Japanese of intentionally 
directing their shots on the Red Cross buildings, which they 
could not locate. The news of Kuropatkin’s defeat with a loss 
of 50,000 on the Sha Ho, never reached the garrison. This 
attempt was made to appease public feeling in Russia. The 
Japanese steadily continued their sap-work at Port Arthur and 
ground was gained daily. After a lodgment had been effected on 
its glacis, an unsuccessful attempt was made to storm Ehrlung 
under cover of a general bombardment. The Russians were 
ready, and exploding a mine blew many of the assailants high 
into the air. But the remainder held on to the ground they had 
won on the glacis, and from it threw grenades into the ditch and 
fired constantly at the defenders, so that the gunners could with 
difficulty reply to the howitzers. A long tunnel was driven from 
behind the lodgments under the ditch of Ehrlungshan. To cut 
it out was terribly hard work, and the necessity of keeping the 
matter secret added to the difficulty. The déblai of limestone 
rock was carried away nightly, progress being but slowly made. 
In the town things were going badly. Fires broke out constantly. 
In vain the ships shifted their berths, endeavouring to get into a 
safe position. On November 1, 2 and 3, they suffered severely. 
The Giliak, Djigit, and three other vessels, were sunk, and the 
battleships were hit constantly. But so long as the Retlvisan, 
Pobiéda, Poltava, Peresviet, and Sevastopol, remained in being, the 
Japanese felt their supremacy at sea in danger. With help from 
outside the ships in harbour might yet challenge Togo for the 
mastery of Pacific waters. 

It was necessary to take 203 Métre Hill and the Namaokayama 
ridge to get a view of the harbour, so as to correct the fire from 
the distant batteries, daily increasing in intensity. Deserters 
brought favourable news. Milk, eggs, vegetables, and fresh 
meat, had been long wanting; water was scarce and bad, and 
the hospitals in Port Arthur were full of sick and wounded. The 
fire of all the defending forts had slackened. The investment 
line was drawn in to five miles from the harbour. Its right was 
at Pigeon Bay, its centre at Panlangshan, its left at Yean-chang, 
close to Tahke Bay. The wedge of the northern forts broke the 
continuity of the chain; whilst Fock, under Liautieshan, kept 
the besiegers back on the west. On November 26, a furious 
bombardment was the precursor of a general attack, Two 
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thousandtrained swordsmenrushed into the ditch at Ehrlungshan, 
led by Generals Nakamura and Saito. After a desperate hand-to- 
hand encounter with the defenders of the fort, they were beaten 
back. But the assault on Namaokayama, carried out in column 
by two regiments, armed with dynamite hand-grenades, was 
successful. The next day 203 Métre Hill was attacked. The 
troops from the villages in the plain advanced in extended order 
with heroic firmness, and on the 3oth at 8 p.m. the whole hill 
was in the hands of the Japanese. Their losses were terrible. 
For six subsequent days and nights the Russians constantly 
attempted to retake the position, and then sullenly accepted the 
inevitable. It is said these attempts cost 4000 lives. Ehrlung 
had been much battered, its counterscarps blown in, and the 
lodgments close to them strengthened. Guns were brought up 
to the hard-won 203 Métre Hill, and a signal station established. 
Great as had been the loss the result was worth the sacrifice. 
The east ridge forts, still intact, were in danger. But more than 
all was the advantage gained in correcting the fire on the ships. 
In the early days of December, subjected to a constant cannonade, 
the Peresviet, Poltava, Retvisan, and Pobiéda (what irony in this 
name signifying victory !) were all sunk ; their masts and funnels 
alone showing above the water line. The Sevastopol was inside 
the inner dock and could not be located 3 so she escaped the fate 
of her 13,000-ton sisters. The Bayan and other ships were run 
aground, to prevent their sinking. The navy, on which Russia 
had spent £10,000,000 to defend her interests in far eastern 
waters, no longer existed. At Chemulpo, Korsakov, Vladivostok, 
Port Arthur, not one ship but the Sevastopol remained fit to take 
the water. 

The news of the sinking of the ships gave great joy in Tokio, 
whither Admiral Togo proceeded in person. Soon after his 
arrival the first of the great forts, at Keekwan, was breached by 
a mine and taken by assault. December was half over and the 
end of the year and siege might, it was trusted, prove simultane- 
ous. On the 28th at 10 A.M.,a huge charge of dynamite was 
exploded in the long tunnel under the parapet of Ehrlungshan. 
Masses of smoke, earth, stone, and débris darkened the air. 
When the atmosphere cleared, it was seen that the ditch was 
filled in with the remains. Over it sped the assailants from their 
lodgments on the counterscarp. They seized the big guns and 
drove the defenders to the reduit, and then themselves sought 
shelter from the guns of Itszshan and Antszshan, that rendered 
the terreplein of Ehrlung a hell of exploding iron. But the 
Japanese batteries concentrating on the western forts gave 
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breathing time to their comrades, and at dusk the last of the 
defenders were driven from the great fort, that had so long 
defied the efforts of the besiegers. Only a day or two before 
came the news that Kondratenko, who had all along been a tower 
of strength, a noble example of self-sacrifice and devotion to 
duty, had perished. An eleven-inch shell, entering a casemate 
of one of the outlying forts, had blown him and seven other 
officers to pieces. No words can express the disheartening effect 
that his loss had on the wearied garrison. The men moved 
mechanically, half-dead with fatigue, and but half-fed, in response 
to the officers’ orders. Fifteen thousand sick were in the 
hospitals. Neither rest nor safety were possible, for everywhere 
fell the terrible shells. The club, the casino, the officers’ 
quarters, and detached hospitals, in the new town, were hit; the 
sheds on Tiger’s Tail a mass of charred ruins, even the office of 
the Novi Krai, the journal that so gallantly lied to keep up the 
spirits of the defenders, was perforated by an eleven-inch shell. 
On December 31, at 10 A.M., the parapet of Sung-shusan came 
crumbling down, as the result of a mine explosion similar to that 
which had laid Ehrlung low. The resistance here was less 
obstinate, the defenders’ hearts were broken. Moreover, the 
explosion had blocked the exit of the counterscarp gallery, and 
160 Russians, with the brave Captain Sérédoff their commandant, 
were entombed in the ruins. The Japanese extracted another 
150 from their uncomfortable position. That night the old 
Chinese redoubt of East Panlungshan was finally destroyed by 
the fire of the besiegers. It was felt in the investing line that the 
efforts of so many months of toil were at last about to meet their 
reward, On January 1, 1905, Nogi’s centre divisions carried 
Fort H. and Fort Panlungshan ; and the hill of Husanyangtau, 
to the west of Wangtai, was occupied by the columns of the 
right. 

The end had come. A letter from General Stdssel proposing 
surrender was received on the first day of the New Year, at 
9 P.M. General Nogi reported to Tokio that he accepted the 
proposals. The terms of surrender were negotiated between the 
respective delegates at noon on January 2. It was indeed a 
splendid New Year’s gift that Nogi offered to the Mikado ! What 
mattered the troubles, the anguish, the sufferings, of over 200 
days? What were the losses compared with the triumph ? Would 
not the descendants of all the fallen sons of Nippon venerate 
their memories for generations, for winning back the fortress 
surrendered at the bidding of half Europe, never to be given up 
again? The material results of the surrender were enormous. 
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Never had such a mass of artillery fallen into a victor’s hands. 
For every one of the guns taken from Napoleon that lie inside 
the Kremlin at Moscow, two have been delivered up to the 
Japanese. The official list of captures includes: 59 forts or for- 
tifications, 546 guns, consisting of 54 large, 149 medium, and 343 
small; 80,000 rounds of ammunition, tons of powder, millions of 
cartridges, 35,000 rifles, 4 battleships, 2 cruisers, 14 gunboats, 
and 50 smaller vessels or launches. The list of prisoners includes 
4 Admirals, 8 Generals, 57 Colonels, 100 Captains and Com- 
manders, 531 Army Captains and Lieutenants, 200 Naval Lieu- 
tenants, and 250 various officials, 22,434 rank and file of the 
army, 4500 blue-jackets, 4100 non-combatants in both services ; 
who with the 15,000 or 16,000 sick and wounded raise the total 
of prisoners to nearly 48,000. Many buildings, ships, &c., were 
blown up by the Russians, who were obliged to hand over the 
forts of Antszshan and Itszshan as guarantees for the carrying 
out of the conditions of surrender. It is inexact to pretend that 
Port Arthur was starved into surrender. It was carried by 
assault by the Japanese, and to them belongs the glory of this 
material triumph over their adversaries. No one denies to 
Stdéssel and his brave companions the credit for their brave 
resistance. The Russian has once more proved that he is a 
stubborn defender. It is too soon as yet to pass a decided 
opinion on the question of the surrender. It must be remembered 
that the forts of the defence were far from the interior of the 
town and the means of superintending them comparatively small. 
There were many non-combatants whose presence was a matter 
of difficulty for the military commander. General Stéssel, in 
bidding farewell to his garrison, thanked the officers and men 
for their heroic defence, and expressed the opinion that the 
Japanese terms were the best that could possibly be offered. He 
is said to have added that he would take upon his own shoulders 
all blame for a premature surrender. No man of honour will 
impute any to him. 


C. E. DE LA POER BERESFORD, 


GREATER BRITAIN 


AUSTRALIA AND PREFERENTIAL 
TRADE 


(By OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA) 


STATE Socialism was adopted in Australia because the immense 
influx of population in the ’fifties demanded immediate govern- 
mental action to meet its needs when settling in vast trackless 
regions. Private enterprise was not available, being absorbed 
in the search for gold. Out of the character and experiences 
of the early pioneers working side by side with each other in 
practical equality came manhood suffrage with its democratic 
developments. The land agitation in which it fleshed its 
maiden sword was its first response to the most peremptory 
condition of getting foothold on the soil. When the alluvial 
fields were Oovermanned, the necessity of finding employment 
for the overplus unqualified for agriculture and including 
skilled workmen ushered in Protection to save them from 
starvation. So step by step consequentially out of our environ- 
ment evolved a policy to match it. But fiscal barriers reared 
against imports from the Mother Country came into conflict 
with a deep-rooted sentiment of patriotism which could not 
be evaded because her manufactures at that time enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of our markets. Our earliest colonists 
were in feeling Englishmen first and Australian afterwards. 
All their hopes and ideals turned towards “home.” Yet the 
obligation of raising revenue from a population of which but 
the smallest fraction were property owners compelled the 
imposition of revenue duties. Under the pressure of workless 
men these became at first incidentally and at last intentionally 
the means of encouraging local production. But the patriotic 
sentiment towards the old land of their birth still persisted, and 
though apparently dormant during times of peace, and while 
means of communication athwart the globe remained imperfect, 
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steadily revived again. It reasserted itself emphatically even 
when a new generation born on these shores constituted a 
majority who were by experience Australians first and Britons 
afterwards. Formerly, as immigration began, the historic 
though often clumsy preferences in trade secured to the United 
Kingdom by its own enactments were just disappearing. After 
immigration has all but ceased, leaving the native-born masters 
of the situation, a demand for their resuscitation is being 
pressed with increasing vigour. Curiously enough it has always 
come from this side. Two motives have been operating upon 
us. The oldest represents a desire to recognise our indebted- 
ness to the Mother Country for the generous endowment of 
territory and shelter during its acquisition that have made our 
progress possible and peaceful. The second, of comparatively 
recent origin, has been the consequence of an appreciation of 
the value of her market to our agriculturists and pastoralists. 
The two together are leading to the establishment of an 
Australian party whose watchword is “ Preferential Trade.” 
Formerly the Free Importers were accustomed to taunt Pro- 
tectionists with their failure to make any distinction between 
the goods of their fellow countrymen and those of the foreigner. 
That this was a mere electioneering cry is now proved by the 
alacrity with which it has been laid aside by those claiming to 
be orthodox in their political economy. The same missile is 
now being flung back at Free Importers by men whose 
endeavour is, while retaining most of the imposts upon British 
goods, to modify and reduce them in order to enhance our 
trade with our kith and kin. Whether this shall be done 
out of gratitude for favours past and present, or from a 
lively sense of benefits to come by means of reciprocal bar- 
gains, remains to be determined. We are still politically 
unorganised in this regard. It is not yet clear if the Pro- 
tectionists in these States must carry on the campaign alone, 
or with assistance from some Free Importers acting upon 
patriotic impulses, nor what proportions of them will be swayed 
by either or both of the dominating motives alluded to. All 
this has to be decided at the ballot-box. The movement, 
though more than twenty years old, is only now becoming a 
distinct political force and will require time before its strength 
or the precise terms of its programme can be positively assessed. 
For about a quarter of a century in a spasmodic way the 
aspiration of the Colonies as a whole, and specially of Australm, 
for a Customs Union within the Empire has been expressed 
again and again, All the “ offers” have come from us, It has 
been the statesmen and people in the home of our race, the 
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little islands north-west of Europe, who, prior to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s advent, persistently hung back, counselled delay, and 
refrained from making any explicit reply to our appeals. 
Although the coming “ party” of Preferential Trade has not 
yet independently emerged or organised, and will win its recruits 
as usual by mixed motives, the one permanent source of its 
power and inspiration in Australia will be always and every- 
where the same. It will be patriotic in an imperial spirit but 
without weakening or eradicating what may be distinguished as 
“local patriotism.” It will tend to enlarge and qualify that 
most excellent fount of virile energy. Sometimes this feeling 
is spoken of as “imperialistic,” at other times as “ British,” 
“ national,” or “racial,” and in a sense it fits all these descrip- 
tions. Without analysing or defining it too curiously, it is 
sufficient to say that in its essence, as in its manifestations in 
this country to-day, it is just what patriotism in England is felt 
to be. Australian patriotism springs to the toast of the King, 
thrills at the sight of the flag, and joins with something like 
devotional fervour in the National Anthem. There is nothing 
local that in any way evokes the same feeling,’ Nor is this 
emotion barren of acts when acts are possible. It sent our 
spontaneous contingents to the Soudan and South Africa with- 
out any official stimulus or even encouragement. Its outbursts 
at such exceptional crises may be dismissed here with the brief 
comment that nothing has impaired its capacity for ready 
responses to any similar appeals in the future. It is neither 
dead nor sleeping. At similar provocation the same sorties 
would be repeated in a more experienced way. Apart from 
these the fire burns with a steady flame. When possible com- 
mercial relations are concerned it is upon everyday sentiments 
and business dispositions that it is wisest to dwell. Not that 
even there the deeper aspiration will not assert itself, but it will 
probably do so in a less picturesque fashion and by incalcu- 
lable ways. - Australians are not loyal in spasms,.although until 
lately they were often described as emotional to a degree, and 
believed to be exceptionally effervescent in expression. Since 
the capture of Cronje and the relief of Ladysmith, Britons at 
home have been open to the same criticism. To sum up one’s 
attachment to the throne, the flag, the race, and the Empire 
is a constant quantity consistently in evidence. It is not merely 
sensational, but perpetual and prosaic in its manifestations, 
We have had Governors in Australia, the grounds of whose 
selection for those honourable and often arduous posts appeared 
from the outset an Egyptian mystery to those over whom 
they presided. One or two of them, though they did little 
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personally, did nothing that was helpful and many things that 
were mischievous ; others were pensioners whose one purpose 
was to make plentiful provision for their heirs. Yet even to the 
most perfunctory of these, respectful consideration has always 
been shown. No matter what manner of man a Governor 
might be, he was treated as a representative of the Sovereign, 
and in certain instances the tribute to the throne became the 
more remarkable. Of course most of our Viceroys have been 
well chosen, and some of them have done splendid service, 
recognised slightly if at all in Downing Street. The enthusiasm 
they evoked may have been partly personal. The three visits 
paid by members of the Royal Family have been the occasion 
for spontaneous and universal demonstrations of loyalty from 
every class in the community. The attack of a maniac upon 
the late Prince Alfred was due only to his diseased brain. The 
most brilliant of all these tours was the last, when their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales inaugurated the 
Commonwealth in 1901. The officially organised pageants 
were memorable in themselves, but to the careful observer 
the most striking feature of the really royal progress through 
Australia was the unanimity with which the whole people 
shared in and sympathised with the display of respect and 
affection. The bed-rock of loyalty is to be found, not in the 
more conspicuous personages or prominent classes, but in the 
mass of the community, including those portions usually silent 
and taking no persistent part in local public affairs. This is a 
most significant circumstance. It was from them that the 
impulses came which coerced many wavering politicians and 
checked all reckless tongues when the South African War began. 
They are the unsleeping guardians of all loyal emblems. Only 
the other day at a Melbourne meeting a disparaging allusion to 
the Union Jack, made by an ex-member of one of the branches 
of the Victorian legislature, caused him to be promptly and 
persistently refused a hearing for another word even of ex- 
planation or apology. The extent to which this feeling will 
affect any bargains that may be entered upon by a commercial 
negotiation the wisest will not seek to forecast. The most 
affectionate relations are apt, in business dealings with each 
other, to be guided by business precepts and methods, drawing 
up their contracts as if no others were to be taken into account. 
But the existence of a stratum of mutual confidence and 
attachment supplies a solidarity of sentiment upon which very 
much is possible. Loyalty to the throne, increased as it is by 
the marked popularity of the present King, attachment to the 
Empire as the embodiment of the traditions and ideals of the 
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race, and a sense of our dependence upon the Navy as the safe- 
guard of our uninterrupted growth in the future, are powerful 
factors in Australia that deserve to be recalled before looking at 
the strictly business reasons that induce us to favour Preferential 
Trade. 

When the very first movement in this direction commenced 
to be made may be somewhat uncertain, but the extracts 
quoted in this Review a year or so since, from the proceedings 
of the Colonial Conference of 1887, appear to mark its earliest 
appearance in official records. The Salisbury Government, in 
its invitation to the Colonies, expressly deprecated “the dis- 
cussion at the present time of any of the subjects falling within 
the range of what is known as political federation.” The Prime 
Minister (Lord Salisbury) himself, in his opening address, said: “I 
fear that we must for the present put in the distant and shadowy 
portion of our task, and not in the practical part of it, any 
hope of establishing a Customs Union among the various parts 
of the Empire.’ With perfect candour he then proceeded to 
explain the true nature of the obstacles that severed us. These 
were: ‘‘The resolutions which were come to in respect to our 
fiscal policy forty years ago set any such possibility entirely 
aside, and it cannot now be resumed until on one side or the 
other very different notions with regard to fiscal policy prevail 
from those which prevail at the present moment.” On our side 
those different notions have long prevailed and did then. But 
even at that early date all the hesitancy was in Great Britain 
and all the offers of reciprocity came from the Colonies. To 
the then Premier of Queensland, Sir Samuel W. Griffith, belongs 
the honour of having submitted by letter to the Imperial 
Government before Lord Salisbury administered his cold 
douche by word of mouth, a specific proposal to this end 
couched in most unmistakable terms. On March 28, 1887, 
he said : 

I hope that an opportunity may arise during the Conference of discussing 
the practicability of consolidating and maintaining the unity of the Empire by 
adding to the existing. bonds a definite recognition of the principle that her 
Majesty’s subjects, as such, havea community of material interestas distinguished 
from the rest of the world, and of considering how far effect may be given to this 
principle by the several countries forming part of her Majesty’s dominions, 
affording to each other commercial concessions and advantages greater than 
those which are granted to subjects of other States. Without for a moment 
suggesting any interference with the freedom of each legislature to deal with 
the tariff of the country under its jurisdiction, I conceive that such freedom 
is not incompatible with a general recognition of the principle that when any 
article is subjected to a duty on importation a higher duty should be imposed 


on goods coming from foreign countries than on those imported from her 
Majesty’s dominions. 
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This historic declaration should be placed at the head of any 
chapter devoted to this great question. Judging by the refer- 
ence to the subject in the next paragraph of his letter, and the 
special mention of it in the letter of Sir John Downer, then 
Premier of South Australia, it had been previously approved 
by the other representatives of Australia then in London, A 
variant was independently suggested from South Africa and 
particularly pressed by Mr. J. H. Hofmeyr as a special subject 
for discussion, This was: “ The feasibility of promoting closer 
union between the various parts of the British Empire by means 
of an Imperial Customs tariff, the revenue derived from such 
tariff to be devoted to the general defence of the Empire.” 
The two propositions were afterwards debated together and 
heartily approved by the delegates of all the Colonies, Sir 
Adye Douglas, of Tasmania, was sceptical, and the Agent-General 
for New Zealand, Sir F. William Bell, professed to fear that 
one of the tabooed Imperial Federation schemes was being 
sprung upon them. Really he had another object in view, 
being anxious that the Colonies should be enabled to make 
commercial treaties with foreign Powers directly and individu- 
ally, a proposition as Sir Samuel Griffith at once very properly 
denounced as the antithesis of the projects for closer union 
favoured just before. It was negatived with unanimity, not- 
withstanding the precedent of the French-Canadian Treaty then 
in force, and thus helped to put the strong view of the Colonial 
members of the Conference in high relief. Upon all these 
questions Lord Knutsford, then Sir Henry Holland, preserved 
a diplomatic silence, and in his concluding address admitted 
but the briefest reference to them, though they were much 
the most important and practical of all the issues submitted. 
Not that this was taken to be his own leaning, He simply 
followed his leaders’ cue with absolute fidelity. His perfect 
tact and soundness of judgment gave him a very great influence 
over all the delegates, who, if the Imperial Government had then 
been less studiously chilly in their attitude, were undoubtedly 
prepared to have gone much further than they did. There 
were fateful possibilities passed by in 1887. Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
support of the Empire might have been made very much more 
decided than it was a few years ago if his scheme had been 
better received by those whom it was intended to benefit, 
while Mr. Chamberlain’s path would have proved shorter and 
smoother if Sir Samuel Griffith’s far-seeing policy had been 
put into practical effect to any extent or even received with 
favour. 

The Colonies had made this first overture a most definite 
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and unanimous offer without obtaining any encouragment. Then 
for seven years Preferential Trade discussions slumbered, waking 
at Ottawa in 1894 when Canada, Australasia, and Cape Colony 
among themselves, with the Earl of Jersey as Imperial Com- 
missioner looking on, gave their undivided attention to a set of 
practical questions. It is no mere accident that the very first 
place in the minds of all present was given to trade relations 
within the Empire, which were recommended to be placed ‘on 
a more favourable footing” than trade with foreign countries. 
The language of the second resolution following this general 
pronouncement is extremely suggestive because, in spite of the 
repressive attitude of the Imperial Government of the day still 
reflecting the unsympathetic attitude of 1887, it contrived with 
polite firmness to put the responsibility upon the shoulders of 
the then Prime Minister, who happened to be Lord Rosebery. 
It runs as follows: “That until the Mother Country can see her 
way to enter into Customs arrangements with her Colonies” the 
utmost that could be done was by mutual agreement to treat 
each other’s products more favourably than those of foreign 
countries. Taken together these resolutions were unmistakably 
a second and, if anything, more explicit request for Preferential 
Trade within the Empire. They included an offer and once 
more placed upon the Imperial Government the responsibility 
of accepting or rejecting it. Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet, after 
some months, replied through the Marquis of Ripon, its Colonial 
Secretary, defining the invitation as one implying that Free 
Trade was to be superseded by “ differential duties” in Great 
Britain in return for the raising or lowering of Colonial duties 
so as to granta preference to British goods. The second offer 
was refused as the first had been, and there the matter ended, 
It may be urged that some of the Australian representatives, 
none of whom happened to be men of the first rank in active 
public life, opposed the chief resolution in the name of New 
South Wales, Queensland, and New Zealand. Had Lord Jersey’s 
instructions permitted him to have fostered the patriotic feeling 
of these members it may be confidently assumed that probably 
only a single vote, if even that, would have been cast against it. 
The whole weight of the Imperial influence was adverse to the 
movement then as it had been in 1887. Three years afterwards, 
when the Prime Ministers assembled in London, constituting a 
much more influential and responsible body, they were still 
encouraged to declare by a majority that the purely political 
relations between the predominant partner and themselves were 
‘“‘ generally satisfactory under existing conditions,” a very vague 
and colourless approbation to be put onrecerd, However, the 
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ten years since the first Conference had not been barren. The 
second Jubilee of the great Queen had widened the outlook and 
elevated the sense of responsibility of England’s statesmen. 
Lord Salisbury was once more in office ; but his representative 
at the Colonial Office, Mr. Chamberlain, had already commenced 
to “think Imperially ” and though the ideals of the Colonists 
still seemed to him visionary he realised that they were inspiring, 
and grasped with his genius for practical affairs at the oppor- 
tunities they afforded. Speaking for his Government, in a tone 
very different from that of his predecessors, he commenced with 
the admission that sentiment was “the greatest of all the forces 
in the general government of the world.” He wished to utilise 
and resolved to reinforce it. With the instant appreciation of a 
trained man of business he reverted not to the original proposal 
of Sir S. Griffith, nor to the Ottawa resolution, because he was 
still unprepared to break with the traditional policy of Great 
Britain to which Lord Salisbury’s unerring prescience had 
pointed as the real obstacle to progress. But he was stirred 
by the success achieved in Germany partly owing to the 
expansion of internal Free Trade under its Zollverein, whose 
history he confessed to be “ most interesting and most instruc- 
tive.’ What impressed him deeply was, that “ it commenced 
entirely as a commercial convention; dealing in the first instance 
partially with the trade of the Empire, it was rapidly extended 
to include the whole of the trade of the Empire, and it finally 
made possible and encouraged the ultimate union of the 
Empire.” These sentences were a summary and a prophecy— 
a summary of facts and the conclusions arrived at after 
scrutinising them, and a prophecy of the proposals which, 
initiated in accordance with the current orthodoxy of political 
economy, were to draw him irresistibly a few years later into a 
vortex of research, out of which he was to emerge quite prepared 
to better the instruction given him. In 1887 the Colonies as 
a whole, and Australia most emphatically, had told the Mother 
Country that the establishment of a Zollverein, subject to the 
maintenance of their existing or modified tariffs, rested wholly 
with the people of Great Britain. Like Mr. Barkis, they ‘‘ were 
willing,” but, as Lord Salisbury confessed, their forty-year-old 
policy forbade the banns. In 1894 Lord Rosebery repeated 
the same excuse, Mr. Chamberlain in 1897 retorted that 
political federation depended upon the Colonies, because if 
they wished to share the management of the Empire they must 
be prepared to contribute towards its maintenance. A Customs 
Union except as a means to Inter-Imperial Free Trade, was 
still beyond his hopes. The first end was partially approached, 
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Australia and the Cape had already contributed by voluntary 
grants, and five years later the former increased her subsidy 
to the Navy, though without receiving any share in its 
management or in that of the Empire. They did not stop 
there. Once more all the Colonies except New South Wales 
responded to Mr.* Chamberlain’s reference to the Zollverein 
by expressing for the third time their willingness to enter into 
Preferential Trade relations. As at Ottawa they asked the 
denunciation of all treaties hampering the commercial relations 
between Great Britain and her Colonies. To a certain degree 
positions were altered. Canada had granted her first preference 
to British goods. It was Mr. Chamberlain who now pressed 
for action in Australia, his aim being the reduction of Colonial 
duties as an act of grace or gratitude in addition to the subsidies. 
From this his guests recoiled. It was agreed that our Premiers 
should “confer with their colleagues with a view to seeing 
whether such a result ” (¢e., improved trade relations) “ can be 
properly secured by a preference given by the Colonies to the 
products of the United Kingdom.” This was but a compli- 
mentary ceremony. There was no response to this on our side. 
Mr. Kingston, then Premier of South Australia, both in London 
and on his return to his own province, made it perfectly 
plain that no such exemption would obtain his support unless 
it were met by reciprocal concessions. Still something was 
achieved. In 1898 the German and Belgian Treaties were 
terminated while Canada increased her preference from 25 per 
cent. to 334 per cent. 

The 1897 Conference and its results at least emphasised the 
position previously existing. There has been no direct altera- 
tion in the political relations between the Mother Country and 
her dominions even yet, except that-the tone of the Colonial 
Office has become positive instead of negative since 1897. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tentative attempt to induce the Colonies to 
grant Preferential Trade spontaneously without asking any 
return was diverted by the serious occurrences in the Trans- 
vaal which from thenceforward absorbed attention. In the 
Colonies his appeals were cordially welcomed, and much was 
hoped from them until the war became imminent. There was 
no change in the deeper aim cherished. We still sought to 
induce the British Government to remove the obstacles created 
by your policy, which forbade the Customs Union that would 
prepare the way for an Imperial federation, towards which the 
Secretary for the Colonies had pointed us. From 1897 till 
1900 the Australian Colonies were absorbed in the local struggle 
for a union which should embrace the whole of them in a 
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national government and parliament. This was no detour. 
On the contrary, it was a further and unavoidable stage towards 
Imperial union, and was expressly endorsed with encouraging 
words at the 1897 Conference, which sat in London between 
two sessions of the National Convention then engaged in 
drafting a Constitution for the new Commonwealth. Prefer- 
ential Trade with Great Britain was, of course, possible by 
arrangement between any one or more of the Colonies, inde- 
pendent of each other in this as in all other matters, but it 
was felt that this piecemeal method of coping with so great 
an issue was unsatisfactory, while it was believed to be essential 
that every thought and effort should be concentrated upon the 
establishment of a central authority capable of speaking and 
acting for Australia as a whole. When this was accomplished 
the election of the first Parliament and choice of a federal policy 
under the confused conditions described in a previous letter were 
more than sufficient to occupy the people and their new repre- 
sentatives in Ig01 and 1902. As a fact the Coronation 
Conference of 1902 came too soon for us and would have 
been much more effective twelve months later. The Federal 
Tariff had not been passed when our Prime Minister was obliged 
to leave for London, and was accepted only a few days before 
his return. The precarious hold of his Government upon the 
House at that time prevented him from speaking out at the 
Conference with the boldness which he would have been able 
to adopt in 1903. All the circumstances were unpropitious 
from our point of view, and the wonder is that the increased 
voluntary grant towards the cost of the Imperial Navy was 
secured at all. The patriotism of the great body of our people 
already alluded to, always latent, never became patent more 
quietly or firmly than when it insisted upon the agreement 
with the Admiralty, signed by Sir Edmund Barton, being put 
into effect without the addition or excision of a single word. 
This, from an Australian point of view, was the one manifest 
triumph resulting from the meeting in London. A minor 
disadvantage, which the Coronation Conference shared with the 
Conference of 1897, was that it was conducted during a season 
of popular excitement, occasioned by a memorable historic cere- 
monial and superabundant distractions of a social character. 
Though visits to the Metropolis of the Empire have hitherto been 
timed so as to coincide with lofty functions and celebrations, it 
cannot be contended that the environment is then most appro- 
priate for the calm and searching consideration of questions of 
great national moment. The unintended but inevitable effect of 
the choice of such seasons upon the masses here and elsewhere is 
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to suggest, especially to the numerous frivolous and few who are 
hostile, that the festivals are the chief cause of the gathering. 
The real magnitude and importance of these “Councils of the 
Empire,” to use Lord Salisbury’s famous phrase, is thus 
obscured and diminished. The handsomely hospitable instincts 
of the British statesmen who play the host to distinguished 
visitors from across the seas are appreciated, but then statecraft 
would be more in evidence if these lavish courtesies were less 
in the foreground. It is desirable that such assemblages should 
be not only more frequent but more serious, unbroken and 
businesslike in every particular. 

For all that, the next Conference again surpassed its prede- 
cessor. The Conference of 1902, of which the proceedings 
have only been made public in part, was marked by plainer 
speaking from Mr. Chamberlain, and by a much more specific 
response in the shape of resolutions unanimously passed by 
the Premiers, Wiser by experience in his office, the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies did not hesitate to allege that a poli- 
tical federation of the Empire was possible, adding that while 
the Government would welcome any approach to “a more 
definite and closer union . . . the demand, if it comes, and 
when it comes, must come from the Colonies, If it comes it 
will be enthusiastically received in this country.” He suggested 
a Council of the Empire, at first advisory only, but qualifying 
itself to become executive and perhaps legislative. His attitude 
towards possible new commercial relations was exactly the same. 
He would not formulate any proposals, but invited them from 
the Colonies. The Empire might be made self-sustaining. New 
Zealand had brought forward the Canadian plan of preferences 
granted without reciprocity to which that colony afterwards gave 
effect, and finally this line of advance was approved by the 
remainder of those represented. Since then many public men 
in opposition to the Balfour Government have contended that 
no offer has ever been made by the Colonies to which the 
people of the United Kingdom or their representatives are called 
upon to reply. So far, putting aside Mr. Hofmeyr’s scheme, 
there have been four occasions on which distinct offers have 
been made by Australia and by other Colonies, the first from 
Sir Samuel Griffith and his colleagues in 1887, next from the 
delegates to Ottawa in 1894, then from the Colonial Premiers 
except New South Wales in 1897, and finally the express under- 
takings of 1902. The first resolution carried at the Coronation 
Conference declared that Preferential Trade relations would 
stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of 
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the Empire would add to its strength ; the second, in order to 
prevent any misconstruction, admitted that Inter-Imperial Free 
Trade was impracticable ; the third pledged the Colonies to 
grant preferences to the products and manufactures of the 
United Kingdom ; while the fourth respectfully urged that reci- 
procal treatment should be accorded in its ports to the products 
and manufactures of the Colonies. Read together these amount 
to an unequivocal offer. The representatives formally undertook 
to follow the precedent set by Canada in conceding preferences 
to British goods without waiting for a return, though they 
respectfully urged one. The Cape, Natal and New Zealand 
have already doneso, Australia is about to follow suit. The 
condition of flux in which our politics have been replunged 
owing to sudden changes in the Government have led to some 
delay, but directly the monsoon season of local party storms is 
over the promise will undoubtedly be fulfilled. Besides re- 
iterating their former overtures for the fourth time, the definite 
strides taken in 1902 were two, First, the final repudiation of 
the earlier ideal of a Zollverein ensuring throughout the Empire 
a Free Trade as absolute as that now existing within the conti- 
guous territories of the United States and Germany. Mr. 
Chamberlain had by that time become convinced that the 
policy suitable for one particular territory, large or small, inha- 
bited by a people of one race was not the policy for many far 
removed principalities inhabited by peoples of many races and 
degrees of civilisation. Though the conclusion was negative, 
it was a pregnant negative. His conception could not stop 
there. The second distinct step was that of the Colonial 
Premiers, when they explicitly adopted the Canadian precedent 
and pledged themselves to seek a preference for British goods 
in their own markets without other expectation than that the 
Mother Country would then feel under obligation to return the 
compliment by reconsidering her policy of cosmopolitan indif- 
ference, 

New Zealand has been the one colony to fulfil her compact. 
Since 1897 she has taken pride of place in Australasia in all 
Imperial movements. Her remarkable Premier, Mr. Seddon, 
has enjoyed a permanence of administration, and consequent 
freedom from reversals of policy and fersonne/, which has given 
his fruitful islands enormous advantages over her gigantic neigh- 
bour. The Commonwealth has produced butone statesman com- 
parable to Mr.Seddon in masterfulness, force of character,energy 
and radicalism. But Mr. Kingston, the member for Adelaide, has 
succumbed permanently under the physical strain of leadership, 
leaving him without a rival. The Premier of New Zealand 
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himself has been temporarily disabled. If the Australian had 
confined his efforts to a similar area, he might have continued 
to carry his marshal’s baton instead of being invalided at the 
height of his boldest campaign in federal politics. The Agent- 
General for New Zealand in the 1887 Conference, who repre- 
sented what was styled a Conservative section, was the least 
courageous patriot of those who listened to Sir Samuel Griffith 
and Mr. Hofmeyr, while Mr. Seddon, who headed the very 
combination of “ Liberals,” ‘‘ Radicals,” and ‘“ Labour ” mem- 
bers which Mr. Kingston spent his strength in constituting 
in South Australia, has been from the first in New Zealand 
the most strenuous of Imperialists. The attitude of his colony 
towards Downing Street was completely reversed when he came 
into power, and since then he has been easily first in every 
advance towards a closer union between the land of his birth 
and the land of his adoption. It has been the practice of the 
well-to-do classes in the Colonies to sneer at “ Digger Dick” 
and his effusive vagaries, because they were too short-sighted 
to perceive that these sprang from the superabundant energies 
of a man of ability, too largely moulded to be confined to the 
reticences, the subdued tones, and the elaborately correct 
manners which can be assumed at any time by the emptier, 
feebler, and narrower conventionalists almost as well as by 
men of good breeding. Mr. Seddon does not shout at the top of 
his voice, stamp his great foot, and slap his fellow man on the 
back when such violent procedures are quite uncalled for ; but 
he has ideas, and acquires them readily, and has organising 
ability sufficient to outwit his opponents and bridle his friends. 
He responds to generous emotions, and is not afraid to be 
governed by them, and possesses a manly fidelity to his old 
friends that he does not scruple to show and use whenever it is 
tactical. He is big enough in every way to allow many 
captious critics to be cut out of his broad bulk and real capacity. 
His political faith is sincere, and so is his determination not to 
hide it under a bushel. His devotion to the Mother Conntry 
is sincere, but he is none the less a good hand at a bargain 
with her. Those who love him do not need to disguise his 
faults or weaknesses. He is not an xsthetic or any other kind 
of philosopher or theorist, nor an aristocrat nor a university 
don, but he is a most competent, practical, indefatigable, all- 
round political leader, who, while chief officer of his colony, 
has won and kept the confidence of all classes in a turbulent 
democracy longer than any other living Englishman. The 
political records of his reign in relation to social and industrial 
problems are more valuable than those of any other country, 
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certainly than those of any other colony. In that connection 
they are marvellously fruitful, and worthy of the closest study. 
But apart from them, and in order to conclude the review of 
our Inter-Imperial action down to the present time, the only 
piece of legislation worthy of note here is the New Zealand 
Preferential and Reciprocal Trade Act of 1903, passed after the 
Conference of 1902. This, as its title says, is primarily intended 
‘“‘ to encourage trade with the British Empire.” It does this by 
means of three schedules, besides one section which exempts 
tea “ grown in any part of the British dominions” from all im- 
portduties. Thefirstscheduledoublestheduty on foreign cement, 
the second raises the existing duties 50 per cent. against twenty- 
seven classes of foreign goods, including basketware, bicycles, 
boots, candles, china, earthenware, fancy goods, furniture, glass- 
ware, hardware, paper-hangings, paper, pianos, plate,andvehicles. 
The third schedule puts a 20 per cent. duty upon nine classes 
of imports, including gas and oil engines, iron rails and 
printing paper. These compose a substantial concession, 
although many of the lines were previously very largely in the 
hands of British merchants. It has been a distinct advantage 
to them already in consignments of boots and shoes, furniture 
and iron, But the Act does not apply to goods ordered before 
November 1903, or arriving before the end of March 1904. 
Rails and printing paper have been exempted for longer periods. 
It is, therefore, too early to measure its efficacy. What it does 
prove is that, where local politics have permitted, here, as in 
Canada and South Africa, the Colonies have made Customs con- 
cessions in accordance with their professions in 1887, 1894, 
1897, and 1902, and without waiting for consideration in kind. 

When Mr. Chamberlain returned from South Africa in 1903, 
as Kipling’s soldier did, to “ Ackney Stadt,” he was still an 
Imperialist, as in 1902, “ but not the same.” Close personal 
contact with the colonists, who are the advance-guard of our 
outer Empire, had taught him their side of the problem, and the 
reasonableness of claims which he had previously too much 
discounted. The result was that though he spoke at Birming- 
ham, and to Birmingham, he had in mind the vast new 
territories and their rugged settlers. He really spoke to the 
whole nation as even he had never spoken before. The echoes 
set ringing in the British Isles by his proposal for Tariff Reform 
in the interests of the Empire were loud enough in all con- 
science, and probably by their very violence drowned the eager 
echoes further off, which responded from Canada, South 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand with at least equal 
fervour and almost unqualified approbation. Foreign nations 
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were stirred by the portent of a Union Jack which might 
come to symbolise a blending of Britons everywhere as well as 
in the island kingdoms over which it first flew. The expatriated 
patriots and their stalwart sons, from the snow-line to the tropic 
zone, leaped with enthusiasm towards the hope he had heralded 
that the long-looked-for linking of energies and resources in all 
lands under that flag had at last begun to arrive. In Australia 
the answering welcome was immediate. As it chanced, the first 
Federal Parliament was coming to aclose. Sir Edmund Barton 
having retired to the High Court Bench, the leadership of the 
Government and of the Protectionist Party devolved upon his 
Attorney-General, Mr. Deakin. He at once placed Preferential 
Trade in the foreground of his Ministerial programme and 
appealed to the country upon it. The Tariff lately passed, 
though defective, was, he said, “ entitled to a fair trial.” It was 
not “ the Protectionist Tariff to which we have been accustomed” 
(in Victoria), “and for which he hoped,” but was “accepted for 
want of a better.” There was only one contingency upon 
which he would at once ask Parliament to amend it, and this 
was if Mr. Chamberlain’s acceptance of our often repeated 
proposals for reciprocity were sanctioned by the people of Great 
Britain. In that event, any project of the kind would receive 
the “most cordial, most hearty, and most generous considera- 
tion at the hands of any truly Australian Government.” 
He proceeded to point out that : 


The difficulty is that while we are willing to make such reductions or increases 
(in duties) as may be required, we have, instead of the tariff we introduced upon 
Protectionist principles, a tariff so low that it admits of few reductions. . . . Our 
opportunities were not so numerous (as those of Canada, New Zealand, and 
South Africa). We will gladly take them (the opportunities for reductions) where 
we can, and where we cannot we will increase against the foreigner, which will 
have the same effect. This has been the ideal of the Liberal party in Victoria 
for twenty years. As I pointed out in London in 1887, we have been waiting 
for the Mother Country. The time is ripe now for the development of our 
national trade, but to ensure its adoption will be no easy matter. 


After citing Mr. Balfour’s then recent pamphlet with approba- 
tion, the Australian Prime Minister added : 


Our maxims are that trade is a powerful tie making for unity, that common 
investments make common interests ; strengthening us when built up within 
the Empire and weakening us when transferred to our rivals. As a man’s first 
duty is to provide for his own family, it is a statesman’s first duty to provide 
for his own people. 


The present Prime Minister, Mr. Reid, as leader of the then 
Opposition, expressed an absolutely contrary opinion by which 
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he still stands. His one remedy for all our ills was and is to- 


lower the Tariff to a revenue standard, making no difference 
between British goods and those which come in competition 
with them or with our own from other parts of the world. 
But his antagonism, he admitted, would be qualified in one 
event. If the electors refused to alter the Commonwealth 
Tariff upon general fiscal principles he was prepared to reduce 
all its Protectionist imposts to a merely revenue standard 
against British gouds providing the majority of members 
elected would not consent to their equal reduction upon 
foreign goods as he strongly recommended. That is the case 
which has occurred. Nevertheless, Preferential Trade being 
possible only under cover of the mischievous principle of 
Protection, he believes it to be injurious to all parties, but 
especially to a free importing country like Britain. He would 
have none of it except as a mitigation of the higher duties he 
is willing to pull down should he be unable to get them 
reduced to a Free Trade level or any other way. In a word, 
his attitude then and still is exactly what Lord Rosebery’s was 
in 1894 and continues to be in 1904, that of the doctrinaire 
who prefers to preserve the symmetry of a theory rather than 
knit together the scattered forces of Empire. In the campaign 
of 1903 Mr. Deakin toured the Eastern States preaching the 
value of Preferential Trade to enthusiastic audiences, but did 
not visit South or Western Australia either for want of time 
or because he thought our elections would not be deflected by 
its discussion. Following Mr. Kingston’s lead, the former 
State accepted the scheme on condition that reciprocity was 
assured. In the West it was welcomed by the Protectionists 
and rejected by the Free Importers with a gain to the former. 
The Hon. B. R. Wise, M.L.A., of Sydney, though a member 
of the State Ministry, was the one Free Trader of eminence in 
the “ Mother State,” whose eloquence and mastery of the sub- 
ject made him a power on the platform and in the press. He 
discussed the whole question soon after in this Review. But 
his enthusiasm was not rewarded in New South Wales though 
his gallant fight had its effects elsewhere. The elections did 
not turn upon this issue alone in any State though it was an 
important element everywhere. The Free Importers under 
Mr. Reid strengthened their hold upon New South Wales, but 
lost ground outside its borders. When the second Federal 
Parliament met, the Prime Minister, Mr. Deakin, was still in 
power. He devoted the better part of his speech on the 
address in reply to an exposition of Preferential Trade and its 
possibilities. Mr. Reid in replying touched these lightly, 
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dwelling most upon the negative attitude of the Balfour 
Government and the years that must elapse before any possible 
arrangement could be put into force. He admitted that the 
Free Importing party had been defeated at the polls, and has 
just confessed that the greater part of the present House is 
pledged to some form of Preferential Trade. 

To sum up the situation in a few words, Australia in 1904 
remains true to the policy of Preferential Trade affirmed and reaf- 
firmed at every Conference held during the last seventeen years. 
The Deakin Cabinet did not live to give effect toit. The incur- 
sion of the Labour party into politics had become serious owing 
to their gains at the general election. Their entry into power 
upon an amendment of the Arbitration Bill to which allusion 
was made in the December number of this Review postponed 
the larger issue. They lost office upon another amendment 
of the same Bill which Mr. Reid has only just succeeded in 
passing into law. Immediately it was removed from the business 
paper of the House, Mr. Deakin a week ago submitted a com- 
prehensive motion in favour of Preferential Trade to which 
Mr. Reid has replied in his old fashion and upon his old 
grounds. Unhappily the close of the session at Christmas is 
rendering it impossible for the subject to be really debated or 
distinctly voted upon, though should it by any chance be put 
to the test in a full House a considerable majority are expected 
to declare generally in its favour. Australian opinion has 
ripened and is ripening still in a practical direction. Its 
sentiment is unaltered, and it is fast preparing for the business 
stage when precise proposals will be put forward. To unravel 
their prospects would require an analysis of the party politics 
and personal influences now in play in the various States and 
in the Federal Parliament. Suffice it to say that a great deal 
depends upon the support which the Labour Protectionists 
give to Mr. Deakin now and next session, for though Mr. Watson 
has seconded his motion his action in no way binds his 
followers, who are perfectly free to deal with all fiscal interests 
as they please. Apparently at present they see nothing in it 
for themselves. The present House contains a majority in 
favour of Preferential Trade, but as yet few have defined the 
nature or extent of the preferences they are prepared to sup- 
port, It may not long survive and the issue will perhaps be 
submitted to the people in 1905, more definitely if not more 
explicitly than it was in 1903. To disentangle the factors and 
forces operating, and likely to operate upon this one principle 
it would be necessary to reconsider the whole political position 

of the Commonwealth of which Preferential Trade with the 
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Mother Country continues to be one of the most potent and 
living issues to-day. Tariff Reform is promised, and this must 
be one of its chief features. 

Cc. R. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


There has been no fresh political development in Canada 
during the past month. The country is still suffering from the 
inevitable reaction following the strain of the General Election, 
The first session of the tenth Dominion Parliament was formally 
opened by the new Governor-General, Lord Grey, on January 12. 
He appears to have already ingratiated himself with the 
Canadian people, and in the Speech from the Throne he both 
expressed his sense of the high honour conferred on him by 
his present appointment, as also his gratification at the cordiality 
of his reception, which in a subsequent speech Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier described as being the most remarkable welcome ever 
given to a Governor-General, owing to the services of Lord 
Grey’s family to Canada. The Speech naturally referred to the 
wonderful prosperity of Canada, whose aggregate trade last 
year was the greatest on record, largely owing to the great influx 
of American settlers, whose departure is beginning to alarm 
some of the States over the border, as, for example, Minnesota, 
where politicians are discussing possible steps to check the out- 
going tide. The principal measure to be presented to the 
Dominion Parliament by the Laurier Government is the 
extension of provincial government in the North-West 
Territories. Indeed this is the only important legislation 
mentioned in the speech, which, curiously enough, contained 
no reference to Mr. Préfontaine’s reputed Naval Reserve scheme 
for the creation of a Naval Militia 2000 strong to be ultimately 
raised to 5000, nor was there any allusion to the revision of 
the tariff, which had been pressed upon the Government by the 
manufacturing interests, or to reciprocity with the United 
States—a subject which appears to be exciting infinitely more 
interest in Washington than in Ottawa. Indeed it would be no 
exaggeration to say that whereas at one time Canada was the 
suppliant for commercial favours from the United States, now 
the parts are reversed, and the Canadians, who have been treated 
with contemptuous indifference on all political matters for 
the last thirty years, now find Presidents and Senators com- 
peting for their favours, They are, therefore, masters of the 
situation. Parochial politicians in this country, who have 
affected to despise Canadian Preference as of little practical 
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value to the Mother Country, should be interested in the 
deputations of Canadian cotton manufacturers, who are asking 
Ministers for an increase of the cotton duty, declaring that the 
existing rate of 15 per cent. is insufficient to enable them to 
compete against Lancashire. Should these representations 
succeed, the result would be to raise duties upon British 
imports, but as the lowering of these duties under the Prefer- 
ential Tariff was ex hypothesi of no advantage to British trade, 
it would not lie with our fiscal Little Englanders to make any 
objection. It should be, however, an interesting object-lesson 
to Lancashire. The only other item to be noted is that Mr, 
Borden, the leader of the Conservative Party in the last 
Parliament, who lost his seat at the General Election, has been 
unanimously re-elected to the leadership, and a seat will be 
found for him. It is a well-deserved tribute to the confidence 
he inspires in his followers. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


It has not yet been announced by the Imperial Government 
what the new Constitution for the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colonies is to be. All we know for certain is that Lord 
Milner has been at work at it for many months, and that he has 
consulted the leading colonists of both races in order to find 
out their views. We know that the time for full responsible 
Government has not come, and that, whatever the vapourings 
of such politicians as Mr. Harry Soloman may be, that nine- 
tenths of the British population do not desire it. The views of 
the Boers have not been told us, but we may easily guess them, 
They have never concealed their intention of winning back at 
the polls what they lost on the field of battle. They are a very 
tenacious people, with bitter minds and long memories for 
grievances. They despised and hated us before the war. They 
fought for three years before they would own that they were 
beaten. We may hope they no longer despise us, and that 
some day they may do justice to the great generosity with which 
they have been treated ; but that they are “loyal” in the sense 
of being true to the ideals of the Empire would be too much 
to expect. It is of no use to mince matters. We want them to 
be happy and contented under our flag, which is a free one 
and which has a splendid history : some day this may come 
to pass, but now, three years after the war, it would be, to say 
the least of it, unlikely. We know that we have given them 
what they never had before—justice, and a pure and enlightened 
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administration, and in the future we believe that they will care 
as much as we do for these things, but we cannot expect the 
taste to have grown yet. 

It is impossible to understand the working of the minds 
of the handful of malcontent Englishmen who, in the face 
of all South African experience, have been trying to get 
full parliamentary institutions granted, the effect of which 
would be to place the newly conquered and resentful Boers in 
command of the administrative machinery of the new Colonies. 
They are some of them men of good name. Mr. Soloman, their 
leader, is a brother of the capable Sir Richard Soloman; Mr. 
Creswell, the single-minded though unsuccessful employer of 
white unskilled labour ; Mr. Wybergh, a former ineffective but 
worthy Minister of Mines. They are men with grudges against 
the present administration, but we cannot make out why for 
that reason they should wish to go back to Krugerism. We 
imagine that they are making a bid for Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s support, and we hope, therefore, that he will take note 
that they have publicly abandoned their opposition to Chinese 
Labour. The great thing is that people in this country, other 
than the Liberal leaders, who do not want our régime in the 
new Colonies to succeed, should realise that the agitation for 
responsible government is only made by irresponsible people, 
and that there are very few of them, seeing that at their out- 
of-door “mass” meeting on January 17 only 500 people 
were assembled. The Progressive Association, which comprises 
all the most distinguished Englishmen in Johannesburg, has re- 
pudiated Messrs. Soloman and Co., and has welcomed an interim 
before the Crown Colony Government at present ruling the Trans- 
vaal is changed to complete self-government. What is important 
is that the actual administration, which is above praise, should not 
get checked or thrown back in the process of transition, That 
any one should waste time in claptrap in a country where 
work and not talk is so much needed, where railway programmes 
are to be carried out which will bring to life great districts of 
South Africa hitherto very inaccessible, where federation is on 
all men’s lips, where peace, progress, and prosperity are the great 
needs of life, shows that Englishmen all the world over retain 
their intellectual defects. 
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